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Preface. 


The  following  work  w&s  undertaker* 
by  me  with  reluctance*  but  has  increased 
tipon  me  in  interest,  very  far  beyond  what 
I  could  have  conceived  at  the  commence- 
ment; 

In  the  month  of  May*  1811;  Mr.  Cooke 
asked  me,  rather  sportively,  to  be  his  bio- 
grapher* and  I,  in  the  same  spirit,  pro- 
tnised.  He  then  said,  that  he  had  several 
manuscript  journals^  which  he  would  put 
into  my  hands;  but  as  nothing  farther 
passed,  and  the  subject  was  not  recurred 
to,  I  thought  no  more  of  it. 

After  his  death,  which .  happened  during 
ft  visit  which  I  was  making  to  New  Jersey, 
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the  business  was  pressed  upon  me,  and 
three  manuscripts  put  into  my  hands.  His 
"  Chronicle,"  or  a  retrospect  of  his  thea- 
trical life,  including  the  first  dramatic  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind,  with  their 
growjth  and  consequences,  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three.  This  work  is 
brought  up  to  1807.  Accompanying  it 
were  two  books  of  diary,  kept  at  different 
periods,  after  his  coming  to  London,  with- 
out connection,  and  at  first  view  not  very 
intelligible  or  interesting.  These  were  the 
materials  upon  which  I  had  to  build;  I 
knew,  however,  that  I  could  obtain  every 
information  relative  to  his  engagement  for 
this  country,  and  the  subsequent  events 
of  his  life,  and  that  I  possessed  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  derived  from  my  connection 
with  the  New  York  Theatre,  and  my  in- 
tercourse for  many  months  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  undertook 
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ifty  labour,  with  the  determination  to  ex- 
hibit .a  faithful  picture  of  this  extraordinary 
man,,  the  events  of  whose  varied  life  can- 
not but  prove  an  impressive  lesson  to  every 
reader.  The  man  of  genius  will  see  that 
he  must  not  rely  upon  genius  alone,  and 
the  man  who  is  conscious  of  mediocrity 
will  be  taught  that  he  must  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  his  conduct,  when  he  sees  that 
.  even  the  most  brilliant  talent  cannot  avail 
to  produce  usefulness  or  happiness,  with* 
out  virtue  and  prudence. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  portraying  the 
image  formed  in  my  mind  by  the  know- 
ledge I  possess  of  Mr.  Cooke,  I  have  ren- 
dered service  to  the  cause  of  morality,  and 
consequently  promoted  human  happiness. 
Actors  and  dramatic  writers,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  my  book,  necessarily 
form  a  part  of  it.  I  have  given  Mr. 
Cooke's  opinions  upon  them,  as  I  found 
those  opinions  my  own,  according  to  the 


extent  and  accuracy  of  my  critical  judge- 
ment. 

An  actor,  as  a  subject  of  biography, 
is  not  important  because  he  is  an  actor, 
but  because  he  is  a  man  who  has  been 
placed  in  situations  interesting  to  his  fel- 
low men ;  and  because  his  conduct  through 
an  eventful  life,  if  faithfully  related,  excites 
attention,  interests  the  feelings,  and  strik- 
ingly indicates  to  others  the  path  they 
should  pursue  for  the  attainment  of  the 
world's  and  their  own  approbation.  Much 
dramatic  biography  is  censurable  as  frivo- 
lous, or  worthless,  or  hurtful  to  the  reader; 
but  there  are  respectable  and  valuable 
works  of  the  kind,  which,  though  not  per- 
fect, add  to  the  mass  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment and  useful  information.  In  this  last 
class,  I  would  place  Davies'  and  Murphy's 
Lives  #of  Garrick,  and  Kirkman's  Life  of 
Macklin.  I  hope  the  life  of  Cooke  will  at 
least  rank  as  high,  in  a  moral  point  of  view : 


VII 

it  mu«t  be  my  fault  if,  from  the  character 
of  the  subject,  it  does  not  rank  higher,  as 
a  work  of  entertainment 

After  commencing  my  work,  I  found 
several  other  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
writing,  of  an  .earlier  date  than  those  I  pos* 
sessed,  and  of  a  more  energetic  and  inter- 
esting character.  These,  with  his  books, 
and  the  parts  from  which  he  studied, 
marked  by  him  in  the  hour  of  application, 
formed  a  rich  mass,  not  only  for  the  orna- 
ment, but  for  the  more  essential  purpose 
of  strengthening  my  fabric,  and  rendering 
it  permanently  useful. 

In  publishing  my  work  in  England,  I 
present  to  the  many  thousands  who  have 
received  delight  from  witnessing  Mr. 
Cooke's  unrivalled  talents,  a  mass  of  facte 
which  could  not  be  given  to  them  by  any 
other  person,  and  I  have  presumed  that 
there  is  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land much  curiosity  respecting  a  man  so 
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eccentric  in  his  conduct  and  so  eminent 
in  his  profession.  The  closing  Scenes  of 
such  a  man's  life  a^e  like  the  catastrophe 
of  a  drama,  more  interesting  and  impres- 
sive than  the  preceding  acts.  These  scenes 
have  come  immediately  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  the  description  of  them  is  more 
peculiarly  the  gift  which  I  could  alone 
make  to  the  public. 

What  value  will  be  set  upon  it  is  yet  to 
be  determined ;  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be 
a  fair  one.    When  the  public  forms  an  un- 
biassed decision  on  the  merits  of  a  literary 
work,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  erroneous. 

New  York,  February,  1813. 
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Cooke's  birth.  —  Family.  —  School-town  ; 
Berwick  upon  Tweed.  —  Impressions 
made  on  him  by  plays.— Iffland. — Cooke 
studies  Horatio  in  the  Fair  Penitent. — 
Acts  Young  Meadows.  —  Horatio  in 
Hamlet. — Stratagems  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  door-keepers., — Is  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  Printer.— Performs  Zanga  in 
the  Revenge.— Its  unhappy  catastrophe. 

George  Frederick  Cooke  was  born 
in  Westminster,  on  Saturday  the  17th  of 
April,  1756.  Most  of  his  biographers,  in 
the  periodical   publications    of   England, 
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speak  of  him  as  an  Irishman,  though  some 
make  Berwick  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and 
the  Cabinet,  for  October  1807,  says  he 
was  born  in  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  where 
his  father  was  a  subaltern  in  one  of  the 
regiments  that  composed  the  garrison. 

He  informed  me  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  Westminster,  remarking-  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  an  Hibernian.  His  father  was,  as 
he  expressed  it,  a  h}gh  Irish  officer,  and 
Captain  in  the  4th  dragoons,  and  left  his 
widovf,  Cooke's  mother,  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances when  very  young;  This  lady's 
name  was  Benton,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Benton ;  whose  estate  was 
at  or  near  Lamberton.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Cooke  went  to 
reside  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  taking  our 
hero  with  her,  -  It  was  at  this  place  that 
George  Frederick  received  a  school  edu- 
cation, and  those  early  impressions  which 
gave  the  form  and  character  to  bis  future 
transactions  in  life, 

«  The  first  play  I  ever  read,"  says  he 
fo  a  manuscript  memoir  now  before  me. 
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which  he  calls  a  The  Chronicle,"  u  was 
Venice  Preserved.  I  also  remember,  that 
from  some  prints  I  had  seen  of  theatrical 
characters,  particularly  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Woodward  in  Mercutio,  and  from 
the  representation  of  a  puppet  show,  I 
formed  my  first,  strange,  and  incoherent 
idea  of  a  stage  and  theatrical  representa- 
tions. The  first  play  I  ever  saw  acted, 
waa  "  The  Provoked  Husband,  or  a  Jour- 
ney to  London/'  by  a  part  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Company,  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  where  I  was  then  at 
school*  This  most  hare  been  about  the 
year  1766  or  1767" 

Few  of  my  reader*  but  recollect,  and 
generally  with  pleasure,  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  play.  So  delightful  is  this  kind 
of  exhibition  to  the  young  mind,  that  most 
people  remember  the  first  gratification  of 
this  nature,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
their  existence.  The  vividness  of  the 
images,  and  the  durability  of  the  effect, 
must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  spectacle,  and  the  character  of 
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the  child,  or  youth*  upcrn  whom  the  im- 
pression is  made*  Oh  the  mind  of  Gar- 
rick  or  Cooke,  how  great,  how  lasting 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  first  blaze 
of'thajt  powerful  combination,  which,  at 
one  view,  presents  the  united  force  of 
painting,  architecture,  music,  and  poetry ! 

IfHand,  one  of.  the  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
man actors,  and  most  successful  of  their 
dramatic  writers,. ..gives,  in  his  theatrical 
life,  the  best  description  of  such  an  im- 
pression upon  such  a  mind,,  that  has  ever 
fallen  into  my  hands  ;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  delight  he  experienced,  Seated  for 
the  -first  time  among  the  gay  and  well 
dressed  audience,  gazing  at  the  lights  and 
the  magnificently  painted  drop-curtain— 
of  the  bewitching  effect  on  his  senses  when 
this  curtain  unexpectedly  vanished,  and 
he  saw  the  scenery  and  the  performers — 
I  cannot  but  think  it  must  be  a  just  pic- 
ture of  the  sensations  of  Garrick  or  of 
Cooke.  •** 

Our  hero  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the  late 
Mr.  James  Aiekin  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Jfrury  Lane  was  the  Lord  Townly,   and 
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Mr.  -  and  Mrs:  Didier  were  the  :  Count 
Basset  and  Miss  Jenny  ;  they  are  still  both 
Kving  (1850?) :  the  former  has  retired  from 
the  stage  'some  years,  and  the  latter  bet 
longs  still,  or  did  last  year,  to  the  Theatre 
Royal  Bath,  where  she  has.  long  been  "a 
distinguished  favorite.  I  remember  in  my 
occasional  visits  to  Bath  and  Bristol  hatt- 
ing some  conversation  with  Mrs.  Didier 
upon  this  subject.  The  farce  was  the 
Lying  Valet  j  Sharp  by  Mr.  -  Didier/' 
Every  person  concerned  in  the  exhibitions 
of  that  night  was  interesting  to  him,  and 
the  impression  then  made  was  indelible. 
He  says  that  from  that  time,  plays  and 
playing  were  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts. 

His  mother  was  at  this  period  no  more, 
and  he  lived  with  two  aunts,  her  sisters, 
who  resided  at  Berwick,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  sent  him  to  school. 
Play  books  made  no  part  of  their  library, 
but  the  mind  of  their  nephew  was  too 
strongly  bent  on  that  species  of  reading  to 
be  discouraged  by  difficulties ;  plays  were 
procured  from  every  quarter,  and  eagerly 
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perused,  too  much  to   the  exclusion   of 
other  studies. 

The  first  part  he  ever  studied,  for  the 
purpose  of  representation,  was  Horatio  in 
the  Fair  Penitent:  a  character  which  in 
after  life  he  frequently  played,  and  which 
in  his  best  days  must  have  been  a  forceful 
and  manly  picture  of  frank,  soldierly  tit* 
tue ;  yet  when  he  last  attempted  this  cha- 
racter, the  first  impressed  on  the  tablets 
of  his  memory,  and  that  in  the  hey-day  of 
h*  passion  for  the  stage,-— he  was  so  im- 
perfect in  the  words  as  to  stop  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  was  playing  Lothario,  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  parts 
afterwards  played  in  real  life  by  the  Com- 
pany* composed  of  his  companions  and 
schoolfellows,  among  whom  the  characters 
were  distributed  for  study.  "  Sciolto,  that 
was  to  be,  for  we  never  performed  the  play, 
keeps  a  chemist's  shop  in  London;  Alta- 
mont  is  many  years  since  numbered  with 
the  dead ;  Lothario  died  surgeon  of  a  re- 
giment of  light  dragoons  in  the  East  In- 
dies; and  Rossano  is  now  a  respectable 
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traftestnan  in  Berwiek.  Calisti  is  tbfe  sfc 
ter  of  tibe  intended  Sciolto,  has  been  twice 
married,  and  is  still  living/9  It  appears 
frorti  this  statement  that  outf  heto  was  the 
only  member  of  this  juvenile  company 
of  tragedians  who  made  the  stage  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  month  of  April  1769,  when  our 
hero  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  another 
detachment  of  the  Edinburgh  Company 
visited  Berwick,  erected  the  standard  of 
taste  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  were  flocked 
to  by  the  gay  and  the  grave,  the  dissipated 
and  the  studious,  the  vulgar  and  the  re* 
fined. 

Cooke  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  party.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  I  be* 
lieve  still  living  at  Lyme  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  lady  keeps,  or  did  keep,  a  school  for 
young  ladies;  Mr.  Buck;  Mr.  Dancer, 
late  of  the  Theatres  Royal  Norwich  and 
York ;  Mr.  Smith ;  Mr.  Taplin,  a  surgeon, 
who  published  a  volume  of  veterinary  sur- 
gery, and  died  lately  in  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea;  (he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr*  Dyer  of  Caveat  Garden  Theatre) 
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Mr.  Wills,  late  dancing  master  in  Hanley 
Street,  was  a  musician  and  occasional  ac- 
tor, and  Mr.  Joseph  Reinagle,  afterwards 
of  musical  celebrity  in  Scotland,  made  a 
part  of  the  theatrical  corps/' 

The  visit  of  these  Thespians  set  all  the 
boys  of  Berwick  mad  again.  A  company 
was  formed,  of  which  our  hero  was  a 
member.  Their  theatre  was  a  deserted 
barn,  their  stage  the  floor,  their  scenery  a 
motley  patchwork  of  mat  and  paper,  and 
their  theatrical  dresses  a  still  more  motley 
combination  of  their  own  habiliments  wjth 
such  as  could  be  borrbwed  from  non-per- 
forming amateurs.  Female  characters 
were  entirely  omitted,  or  in  theatrical 
phrase,  cut  out,  except  that  when  Hamlet 
was  go*  up,  the  Queen  was  suffered  to  retain 
her  station,  and  was  represented  by  a  male 
actor,  as  when  first  produced  by  the  im- 
mortal author. 

George  Frederick  Cooke  made  his  first 
appearance  before  an  audience  in  the  cha- 
racter of*  Young  Meadows,  in  the  opera 
of  Love  in  a  Villajp.  He  says  that  though 
he  can  scarce  believe  it  at  the  time  he  is 
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writing,  yet  he  certainly  did  get  through 
two*  songs*    If  he  then  sung,  it  was  what   , 
he  never  did  afterwards,  in  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

In  Hamlet  our  hero  performed  Horatio, 
which  proves,  either  that  there  was  some 
one  who  was  considered  a  better  actor,  ill 
the  company,  or  that  some  bigger  boy, 
probably  the  manager,  like  many  other 
managers,  monopolized  the  leading  parts. 
Power  among  men  is  frequently  the  result 
of  riches ;  among  boys  it  resides  in  strength 
,  and  size.  Cooke  certainly  was  not  at  the 
head  of  this  theatrical  corps,  but  he  was 
consoled  by  the  approbation  which  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  actors,  who  witnessed 
the  play  of  Hamlet,  bestowed  on  his  Ho 
ratio. 

"  During  this  summer/'  says  he,  "  I 
saw  the  Edinburgh  actors  play  Alexander, 
Homeo  and  Juliet,  -George  Barnwell,  and 
the  Wonder.  I  wished  much  to  see  Doug* 
las,  and  not  being  able  to  raise  the  wind, 
jmyself  and  two  or  three  companions  con* 
trived  to  secrete  ourselves  under  the  stage; 
in  the  hope  of  stealing  out  during  the  pen- 
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fbrnmnce,  and  joining  the  audience  by 
means  of  an  aperture  we  had  discovered 
in  a  passage  leading  to  the  £it  In  put* 
ting  this  enterprize  into  act  we  were  un<- 
fortunately  discovered  by  fet  Burk,  (bne 
of  the  Company)  and,  itfter  41  fearful  in* 
terragatory*  most  shatoefully  handed  out 
at  the  back  door/' 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  similar 
adventures  occurred  to  an  active  boy  like 
George  Frederick,  with  such  an  ungovern- 
ed  propensity  towards  theatrical  exhibit 
tionk;  and  one  has  been  related  to  me 
which  bears  sufficient  inarms  of  probability 
for  insertion. 

Cooke  and  his  companions,  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  deceive  thosd  rigid  cetatinete 
the  door-keepers,  and  finding  by  observa- 
tion that  the  back  door  was  left  unguarded 
until  near  the  hour  of  performance,  con* 
trived  to  enter  unperceivfcd  upon  this 
forbidden  ground  before  the  watch  was 
set*  Fairly  in,  the  next  consideration  wafc 
how  they  should  conceal  themselves  until 
the  time  of  raising  the  curtain  should  ar- 
live,  when  they  might  hope,  in  the  cofcfu* 
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sion  and  bustle  behind  the  scenes*  to  es* 
oape  notice,  and  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the 
magic  shew.    Cooke  espied  a  barrel,  and 
congratulating   himself  on   this   safe  and 
snug  retreat,  he  crept  in,  like  the  hero  of 
that  immortal  modern  drama  Tekeli>  which 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  polished 
populace  of  the  British  metropolis.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  my  hero,  as  well 
as  the  hero  of  Tekeli,  there  "proved  much 
lurking   danger    in    this   lurking-place,  a 
barrel  being  little  less  liable  to  untoward 
movement   than    a    buck-basket    Cooke 
soon  perceived  that  he  had  as'  companions 
two  twenty-four  pound  cannon  balls,— but 
not  yet  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
pf  the  scene,  he  did  not  suspect  that  can- 
non balls  assisted  in  making  thunder  in  a 
barrel,  as  well  as  in  a  twenty-four  pounder. 
Poor    George     Frederick    was    in    the 
thunder-barrel  of  the  Theatre*    The  play 
was  Macbeth,  and  tor  the  first  scene,  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  entr6  of  the  witches^ 
th%  thunder  was    wanted.    The   Jupiter 
Tenant  of  the  theatre,  alias,  the  property 
man,  approached  and  seised  the  barrel. 
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Judge  the  breathless  fear  of  my  herb- 
it  was  too  great  for  words,  and  he  only 
shrunk  closer  to  the  bottom  of  his  biding 
place.  His  tormentor  proceeded  to  cover 
the  open'  end  of  the  barrel  with  a  piece  of 
old  carpet,  and  tie  it  carefully,  to  prevent 
the  thunder  from  being  spilt.  Still  George 
Frederick  was  most  heroically  silent;  the 
machine  was  lifted  by  the  Herculean  pro- 
perty man,  and  carried  carefully  to  the 
side  scene,  lest  in  rolling  the  thunder 
should  rumble  before  its  cue .  It  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  paint  the  agitation  of 
the  contents  of  the  barrel.  The  property 
man  swearing  the  cannon  bullets  were  so 
damned  heavy,  placed  the  complicated 
machine  in  readiness— the  witches  entered 
'midst  flames  of  rosin— the  thunder-bell 
rang— the  barrel  received  its  impetus,  and 
away  rolled  George  Frederick  and  his  pon- 
derous companions.  Silence  would  now 
have  been  no  virtue,  and  he  roared  most 
manfully,  to  the  surprize  of  the  tbunderer, 
who,  neglecting  to  stop  the  rolling  ma- 
chine, it  entered  on  the  stage,  and  George 
Frederick  bursting  off  the  carpet  head  of 
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the  barrel,  appeared  before  the  audience 
just  as  the .  witches,  had  agreed  to  meet 
again  when  "the  hurly  burly's  done/* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Cooke  was  bound  out  by  his  &Qnts,  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  John  Taylor,,  a  respectable 
printer  at  Berwick,  now  .deceased—  The 
good  ladies  perhaps  saw  with  regret  his 
increasing  passion  for  .  the  stage,  and 
thought  that  labour  and  the  restraints  of 
wholesome  discipline  might  check  the 
growing  propensity ;  or  more  probably, 
^Cooke  having  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life,  at  which  it  is  usual  to  prepare  for  ob- 
taining a  future  subsistence,  they  thought 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  some  reputable  calling. 
However  this  may  be,  the  theatrico-mania 
had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  Cooke, 
that  so  far  from  being  dispelled,  it  conti- 
nued not  only  to  increase  in  its  original 
subject,  but  also  to  infect  his  associates: 
the  contagion  spread  from  Cooke  to  his 
fellow-devils,  jn  whom  it  raged  so  violent- 
ly, that  he  easily  induced  them  to  hire  a 
room  for  theatrical  exhibition.    This  was 
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of  course  attempted  to  be  done  without 
the  privity  of  their  master,  but  it  could 
not  long  be  concealed,  from  his  knowledge, 
and  ha  succeeded  in  driving  Cooke  and 
his  associates  from  the  scenic  field.  While 
our  hero  with  cork-blacked  face  was  pep* 
sonating  Zanga  to  the  delight  and  asto- 
nishment of  die  canaille  of  Berwick,  the 
enraged  printer  dispatched  a  posse  of  con- 
stables, who  rushing  in,  hurried  away  the 
Moorish  Chief  to  bewail  at  leisure  a  second 
defeat  and  captivity. 


CHAP.  II. 


Strolling  Company  comes  to  Berwick. — 
Cooke  acts  Lucia  in  Cato. —  Goes  to 
London*— -to  Holland, — again  in  Lon- 
don, 1774.— Grecian  Daughter. — Mack- 
Un.—Garrick. 


I  nt  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770, 
Mr*  Fisher  came  to  Berwick  with  a  mise- 
rable company  from  Scotland.  The  ma- 
nager converted  an  old  malt-house  into 
a  theatre,  and  opened  with  "  The  Pro* 
voked  Husband/'  Poor  as  this  placq 
with  all  its  paraphernalia  was,  it  was  th$ 
first  attempt  at  a  regular  theatre  in  Ber* 
wick,  and,  as  Garrick  opened  Drury  (<an? 
with  an  occasional  prologue,  Fisher  cpuld 
do  no  less  for  the  theatre  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.— -What  Johnson  wrote  it,  is 
not  recorded. 
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"  At    this    place,"    says    Cooke,    "  I  ' 

saw  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Oroonoko,  and 
other  pieces  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber;" and  certainly  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  reader.  What  I  have 
quoted  shows  how  strong  his  propensity 
was  to  plays  and  acting,  and  is  a  speci- 
men of  what  may  be  called  his  early  the- 
atrical education ;  he  continuing  at  the 
same  time  to  read  every  dramatic  pro- 
duction which  he  could  procure.  The 
circulating  libraries  of  the  town  were  the 
great  magazines  which  supplied  him  with 
this  favorite  food  for  his  imagination. 

In  the  the  autumn  of  this  year  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  town  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  tragedy 
of  Cato.  Our  hero  and  his  friend,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  intended  Lo- 
thario in  the  first  theatrical  scheme 
Cooke  was  connected  with,  were  selected, 
for  their  youth,  to  personate  the  two  Ro- 
man ladies,  Marcia  and  Lucia.  Lucia 
was  enacted  by  George  Frederick.  This 
important  transaction  was  happily  accom- 
plished on  the  fifth   day  of   November, 


17T0.-  flPh«y  afterwards  *ef>eatfcd  the^play* 
at  the  theatre,  duftfig  the  afotence  of  the 
Itegulars.  —  -       t      .         -  J 

From  the  above" circumstance*  H-  would 
appear,  either  that  Mr,  Ikylfcr's  6p1nibi»as 
to  theatrical  performances  had  'undergone 
some  change,  or  felse'that  Cooke  had  con- 
trived to  rid  himself  of  the  obligation  bf 
his  Indentures.  It  is  certain;  t4iat  he  -dkl 
hot  continue  a  long  time  in  the  printing 
shop.  TThis  *  release  probably  happened 
previous  to  the  month'of  June,  iTth  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  ^s  "according  to 
his  own  account,'  he"  at  that"  time  left 
Berwick  for  London^^The- blyec6  of*  his 
visit  to  the  metropolis  tie  does  -not  men* 
tion  :  indeed  the  whole  history  -  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship is  passed  over  :by -Turn  Without 
the  slightest  notice ;  "the  circumstances, 
however,  are  so  probable,  and  have  come 
to  me  under  the  sanctiow<Jf  such  authority, 
that  I  caftnof  but  give  Credit  to  them*  It 
is  tdbe  remarked' that  ;06oKe,i  not  only  iii 
his  writings,  but  also  id  conversation,  sedu- 

*  My  information  was  jteriyed^ftom  a>  gen  tie  man 
who  had  the  circumstances  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
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lowly  avoided  the  mention  of  such  trans* 
actions  of  his  life,  as  were  either  dishono- 
rable, or  which,  in  his  opinion,  detracted 
from  his  dignity  as  a  gentleman. 

In  the  month  of  November  following, 
he  went  to  Holland,  for  what  purpose  he 
has  not  recorded.  "  The  Cabinet"  speaks 
of  his  being  "  embarked  in  business," 
meaning,  I  presume  some  scheme  of  his 
friends  to  engage  his  mind  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  or  to  initiate  him  in  the  myste- 
ries of  trade.  He  once  said  in  my  pre- 
sence, that  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  a 
midshipman  on  board  of  a  king's  ship ;— 
this  may  have  been  the  time.  Whatever 
it  was  that  his  friends  intended  he  should 
learn,  he  only  studied  bis  favorite  authors. 
And  a  part,  of  his  small  stock  of  cash 
was  expended  in  purchasing  the  dramatic 
works  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

The  gratification  he  received  in  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  by  witnessing  the  exhibition 
of  several  pieces  in  London,  before  bis 
voyage  to  Holland,  he  thus  mentions: 
"  In  the  month  of  October  I  saw  Oroo- 
noko  and  Midas  at  Covent  Garden. 
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Ofoonoko  Mr.  Savigny. 

Aboaa  Mr.  Bensley. 

Both  still  living  (1807) ;  the  former  a  ctuV 
ler,  the  latter  a  barrack  master. 

Blandford  Mr.  Thomas  Hull. 

The  venerable  and  respected  planner  and 
father  of  the  Covent  Garden  fund. 

Captain  Driver  Mr.  Dunstall. 
An  excellent  comedian  in  a  particular  set 
of  characters  (dead). 

Imoinda  Miss  Miller. 

Daniel  Mr.  Quick. 

Still  quick. 

Charlotte,  Mrs.  Baker. 

The  Widow        Mrs.  Pitt. 
Both  dead. 

The  play  was  performed  as  written." 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  polite 
audience  of  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  in  the  year  1771,  could  sit  and 
hear  the  whole  of  this  play  as  origi- 
nally written.  But  so  it  was.  Our  hero 
thus  proceeds  with  his  bill  of  fare. 

"  Midas  Mr.  Shuter. 

Apollo  Mr.  Mattocks. 

Pan  Mr.  Dunstall. 

c  3 
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Silenus  '    •'    Mr.  Baker. 

Daphne   .      Mrs.  Baker. 
Ail  dead. . . 

Nysa  Mrs.  Mattocks. 

All  alive  rand  a. truly  excellent  comic  ac- 
tress/' 

In  the  early  part  of- 1772  our  hero  re- 
turned to  Berwick,  and  continued  to  read 
plays  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

In  the  summer  of  1773  a  strolling  com- 
pany, managed  by  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Booth,  came  to  Berwick,  and  as  Mrs. 
Browne,  who  afterwards  played  at  Covent 
Garden  with  some  success  in  the  same 
line  which  Mrs.  Jordan  filled  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mills,  afterwards 
Sparks,  were  of  the  company,  it  was  pro- 
bably better  than  ordinary. *  Cooke  saw 
at  this  period  all  the  round  of  plays  usually 
performed,  Lear,  Richard,  Hatnlet,  Othel- 
lo, Venice  Preserved,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
&c.  and  doubtless  profited  by  the  faults, 
as  well  as.  merits,  of  the /performers :  for 
at  this  time  .all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  bent  with  concentrated  ibrce  to  one 
object,  and  genius;  instead  of  being  mis- 
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led  by  the  faults  of:  m&sters'in  rtoiavorite 
art,  sees  their  deformity  and  avoids  them. 

He  again  went  to  London  in  the 'year 
1774.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,'  with  his 
previous  attention  to  the  drama*  ,  Mr. 
Cooke  must  have  been  able  to  appretiate 
good  acting;  and  he  now  saw  the  greatest 
masters  both  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  The 
first  play  he  witnessed  on  his  arrival,  it 
being  summer,  and  only  the  Hay  market 
Theatre,  open,  was"  the  Rehearsal.  And 
he  for  the  first  time  saw  that  inimitable 
comedian  and  eccentric  wit  Sam.  Foote, 
who.  played  Bayes.  -  During  the  summer 
lie-had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  studying  this,  original  actor  in  many 
x>f  his-  own  coipedi^s. 

The.  winter  campaign  opened,  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  Mr.  Murphy's  tragedy  of  the 
Grecian  Daughter,  since  rendered  so  popu- 
lar wherever  the  English  language  is  spo- 
ken, by  the  efFofts  of  one  actress,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  Tiiis  play  was  first  performed  in 
.the  seasoi*  1771 — 2  at  Drury  Lane;  got 
up  under  tlje  immediate  eye  and  with  all 
the  skilful  attention  of    Garriek,  and  its 
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tiro  principal  parts  played  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry.  With  its  first  gloss  upon  it 
Mr.  Cooke  now  witnessed  its  exhibition, 
though  at  the  other  house,  to  which  the 
Barrys  had  deserted  from  the  standard  of 
Roscius.   The  cast  was  at  this  time, 


Evander 

Mr.  Barry. 

Philotas 

Mr.  Bcnsley. 

Melancthon 

Mr.  Hull. 

Phocion 

Mr.  Wroughton. 

Dionysius 

Mr.  Clinch. 

Euphrasia 

Mrs.  Barry. 

"  Now/1  says  Cooke,  "  I  began  to  see 
acting/'  During  this  same  season,  and 
early  in  1775,  he  first  saw  Garrick.  The 
character  was  Leon,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  comedy  of  "  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife/1  made  popular  in  our  west- 
ern world  by  the  masterly  playing  of 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooke  had  at  this  time 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  seeing  Mack- 
lin.  He  was  present  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  at  the  first  appearance  of  that  per- 
former after  having  been  driven  from  the 
stage  "  by  a  conspiracy  of  low  tradesmen, 
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who  suffered  for  it  afterwards  in  the  King's 
Bench." 

The  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Cooke 
here  alludes  is  of  importance  and  interest 
sufficient  to  excuse  me  for  inserting  it  in 
this  place ;  especially  as  it  gave  rise  to  a 
judicial  opinion  of  the  utmost  consequence 
as  to  the  respective  rights  of  actor  and 
auditor,  and  as  the  result  of  it  was  very 
much  to  the  honor  of  a  man,  who  from 
the  connection  of  his  labors  with  those  of 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  will  in  the 
sequel  demand  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Macklin  was  in  1773  engaged  by 
George  Colman  the  elder,  then  manager 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Macklin  should  act  Macbeth 
and  Richard  the  Third,  which  parts  had  by 
the  secession  of  Mr.  William  Smith  become 
unappropriated.  Smith,  however,  shortly  - 
rejoined  the  theatre,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  him  and  Macklin,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Colman,  that  they  should 
perform  those  two  parts  alternately. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  the 
fall  of  1773,  Macklin  performed  Macbeth ; 
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whether  it  was"  that  the  audience  wef?e  dis- 
pleased at  his  manner  of  acting  that  part, 
or  that  they  were  determined  to  allow  no 
other  but  Smith  to  play  it,  Mr.  Macklhi  wa$ 
received  with  strong  disapprobation:  He 
was  however  allowed,  yet  not,  without  vio- 
lent opposition,  to  play  Macbeth;  three 
times,  whilst,  a  newspaper  aJtercatioq,  of 
which  he  w^s  the  subject,  was^  going,  on. 
Kot  <?nly  his  raanney  of  acting  wasr  attack- 
ed, hut  also  his'  general,  conduct  TJhk 
arose  from  a  speech  which,  Mr.  Mac^i* 
made  to  the  audience,  in-  consequence  jof 
the  treatment-he  had  ajrea<]y  received*  in 
which  he  asserted  that  Messrs*  Sparks  anjl 
Reddish  had  hissed  bim  on  tbe:  first  night 
of  his  performance.  ,.,  .   ■ 

Messrs.  Sparks  and  Reddish,  who ;  |t:  ap- 
pears were  themselves  either.  :retainers  <x 
would  be  retainers  of  the  .stage,  and  were 
consequently  establishing  a; precedent  by 
which  they  might  one  .day.  suffer,  endea- 
voured to  enlist  the  public  (that  is*  the  mob 
of  the  pit  and  gallfry)  on  their  side,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers. 

On  the    third  night  of  his   performing 
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^Macbeth,.  Ma*cklin  endeavoured  tp    subr 

^taatiate  his  qhafges.  against  Reddish  and 

Sparks*     Before  the^curfctift .drs^v  he  came , 

on  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand  ;  part  of 

.whklv  after  a  v*o)$»t  uproaiy  he.  waS  al- 

4<S>w£d^tq  reack-  it  contained  pxoofe  .of  life 

farmer,  $ss$rtk}n  in  relation,  to.  tlwse  gen- 

.tlem£#«    -That,  evening  he  went  through 

the  p^ft. with  g^e^t  fLpplause^    ,  -    _ 

?„.The  well-disposed  and  judicious  part  of 

the   audience   found  great  reason  to-ap- 

<gfov&':  MaekliriX  personification  of  .Mac* 

,beth$  thia- jrtftated  the? .others  so.  faff  that 

thfcy  fenljered  into  a  conspiracy  to   drive 

btm.frQTftrt\»  stage.  ;    .     ; 

,^Macklin*' unwilling  to  furnish  :cause:figr 

irritation,  however  unjust,  made;  his  next 

appearance  in  Shylock  and  Sir  ArchyMac 

Sarcasm.     His  desertion,  of  Macbeth  had 

,nc*  effect;    the    conspirators  *:were  ,deter- 

.mioed  ta  proceed  to  extremities*     Her**- 

*cal; journeymen  tailors  were  enlisted  in. the 

•*»uto,.aijd.the  alehouses  in:  the  purlieus  of 

fthfi;  thdatw.wej'C'  ransacked  fori,  recruit^: 

the  .new  levies  were  treated  and. led  to  the 

playhouse;:  their  seats   paid    for  by  the 
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ringleaders,  and,  posted  in  different  place* 
under  their  respective  commanders,  they 
waited  with  impatience  the  signal  of  at- 
tack. 

The  curtain  was  drawn,  the  riot  com* 
menced,  the  performers  were  afraid  to 
continue  on  the  stage,  Macjdin  Was  driven 
off,  and  the  managers  were  compelled, 
in  order  to  appease  the  rioters  and  save 
their  property  from  destruction,  to  dismiss 
him. 

An  information  was  exhibited  in  the 
King's  Bench  against  five  of  the  principal 
conspirators  for  a  conspiracy  and  riot 
On  the  trial  one  of  the  parties  was  found 
guilty  of  a  riot  only ;  the  rest,  the  jury 
brought  in  guilty  of  the  whole  information. 

When  the  motion  for  judgment  was 
made,  the  parries,  by  the  advice  of  the 
court,  came  tq  a  compromise.  It  was 
proposed  by  Macklin  that  the  conspirators, 
besides  paying  his  expences,  should  take 
one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  tickets  for 
Miss  Macklin's  benefit,  one  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  tickets  for  his  own  be- 
nefit, and  as  many  more  on  some  one 


sight,  as  a  compensation  to  the  manages. 
This  after  was  accepted. 

Mr-  Macklin,  through  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  conducted  himself  in  a  vefy 
handsome  manner.  The  Chief  Justice 
Lord  Mansfield  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  deportment,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  affair  he  addressed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing highly  flattering  and  elegant  eulaginm : 
"  You  have  met  with  great  applause  te 
day,— you  never  acted  better.1* 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooke  first  saw 
him  he  appeared  in  Shylock,  and  Sir  Ar- 
chy  Mac  Sarcasm,  in  his  own  farce  of 
Love  a  la  Mode,  two  parts  which 
Macklin  usually  performed  on  the  same 
night,  and  which  this  writer  saw  him  per- 
form  together  as  late  as  the  season  1785 — 
6.  These  characters  two  or  three  times, 
and  Iago  once,  was  all  of  Mackhn's  acting 
which  Mr.  Cooke  ever  saw.  In  Shylock 
and  Sir  Archy  Mr.  Cooke  m&st  be  consi- 
dered as  Macklin's  legitimate  successor,  to. 
the  exclusion  of  all  competition.  In  Iago 
he  went  far  beyond  him.  To  these  cha* 
racters  of  Macklin,  Cooke  added,  without 
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having  seen -the  original,  his  chefd'duvre 
in  comedy,  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant. 
- ."  The  ''characters,"  says  Cooke,  #  I  had 
the /happiness  of  seeing  that  grand  master 
of  the  stage,  Garrick,  illustrate,  were  Lear, 
Hamlet,  (twice)  Leon,  (twice)  Benedick, 
'(twice)  Don  Felix,  (twice)  and  Kitely. 
Alas !  no  more.  Lear  was  the  last  He 
took?  his  leave  after  Don  Felix,  in  a  fare- 
well address  on  the  10th  of  June,  1776/' 


\ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Cooke  first  appears  as  a  professed  actor  at 
Brentford  in  the  character  of  Dumont. 
-r-Strollers'  dressing  room.—Standen. — 
Mrs.  Woodward. — Cooke's  debut  in  Lon- 
don 1778.— Plays  Castaliojor  the  bene- 
.  fit  of  Mrs.  Massey.—Is  engaged  for 
Manchester,  1783.  —  Plays  with  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  York,  1786.— Plays  at  Man- 
chester, 1788. —  Riley.  —  Anecdote  of 
Cooke  with  the*  beau  and  the  boxer. 

Among  the  various  modfes  of  theatri- 
cal study,  which  lead  mimic  herbs  to  the. 
boards,  spouting  clubs  stand  conspicuous. 
These  seminaries^  so  happily  ridiculed  in 
Murphy's  farce  of  the  Apprentice,  made 
no  part  of  Cooke's  ladder  to  histrionic 
fame.    Hfe  n§ver  visited  a  club  of  spouters 
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but  once,  when  a  stage-struck  hero  like 
himself  introduced  him,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  try  his 
abilities  before  the  public  as  an  actor  by 
profession.  For  this  purpose  the  friends 
repaired  to  Brentford,  (who  has  not  heard 
of  Brentford  and  its  two  kings?)  and  in 
that  doubly  royal  town  George  Frederick 
Cooke  first  faced  ah  audience  as  a  pro- 
fessed actor,  in  the  character  of  Dumont 
in  the  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  177& 

u  We  dressed,"  says  he,  male  and  fe- 
male, in  one  room :  (this  must  remind  the 
reader  of  Hogarth's  print  of  Strollers  dress* 
ing)  the  dressing  room  was  at  the  audience 
end  of  the  house,  and  we  had  to  pass 
through  them  to  reach  the  stage,  which 
was  no  higher  than*  the  floor,  the  whole 
theatre  being  a  large  room  in  a  public 
house-    I  have  forgot  tht  sign" 

Whether  he  obtained  applause  on  this 
occasion  he  says  he  does  not  remember, 
and  certainly  from  the  nature  of  the  au* 
dience  it  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  on 
a  following  evening,  in  Ensign  Dudley  in 
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the  West  Indian,  he  certainly  gained  the 
approbation  of  this  critical  assembly. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  he  visited  Ber- 
wick and  Edinburgh,  and  having  now  at* 
tained  the  legal  age  of  manhood,  freed 
from  restraint*  and  without  money,  joined 
a  company  at  Hastings  in  Sussex,  under 
the  management  of  one  Standen.  "  He 
was  deaf/'  says  Cooke,  "  but  a  perfect 
Drawcansir  in  the  theatric  field :  he  used 
to  have  a  book  or  part  affixed  at  the  side 
of  the  stage,  to  which  he  coolly  resorted 
when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  bis  author/' 
His  guides  for  speaking  were  the  lips  of 
those  on  the  stage  with  him,  which  he 
watched  attentively,  and  woe  to  the  actor 
who  made  a  pause  for  breath  or  effect,  for 
there  ended  his  speech  for  that  tame,  and 
many  is  the  question  that  by  this  means 
was  answered  before  asked,  and  many 
were  the  dialogues  that  were  madeinex* 
plicable  games  at  cross  purposes.  "  We 
acted  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  after  tiring 
both  natives  and  strangers,  (for  Hastings 
had  just  began  to  be  visited  as  a  bathing 
place)  we  marched  to  Rye,  twelve  miles 
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off  in  the  same  county  :  here  our  theatre 
was  an  old  school-house."  "  In  our  com- 
pany was  a  little  old  woman  of  the  name 
of  Woodward,  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  generally  appeared  in  male 
characters.  I  have  seen  her  in  Sir  Francis 
Gripe,  and  the  Miser,  and  have  seen  both 
much  worse  acted.  She  had  an  excellent 
comic  appearance,  and  dressed  the  miser 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Griffin,  who  be- 
longed to  Drury  Lane  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  was,  1  think,  the  original." 
"  At  Rye  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever  and  ague* 
and  returned  to  London  the  first  of  No- 
vember, leaving  many  things  of  my  pro- 
perty behind,  whieh  I  never  saw  again/* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1778  Mr. 
Cooke  made  his  debut  in  London.  Like 
Mrs.  Siddons,  to  be  neglected  and  unno- 
ticed, and  like  her  to  return  at  a  future 
period,  and  be  the  great  attraction  of  the 
theatte. 

It  was  not  unfrequent  for  the  Hay  mar- 
ket Theatre  to  be  opened,  out  of  the  sea- 
son* by  p<Tmission,  for  a  few  nights,  either 
for  benefit*,  or  for  the  gratification  of  private 
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spoiiters.  On  this  occasion,  that  theatre 
was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Massey, 
and  Cooke  performed  the  character  of 
Castalio  in  Otway's  tragedy  of  the  Orphan. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  same  year," 
says  Mr.  Cooke's  Chronicle,  "  I  was  a 
member  of  the  company  at  China-hall, 
and  acted  something  on  the  night  the  the- 
atre (a  wooden  building)  was  burnt.  Mr. 
O'Reilley  (-then  Bailley)  the  celebrated 
comedian  of  Dublin,  at  that  time  was  a 
member  of  our  Rotherhithe  corps.  Mr. 
Russel  of  Drury  Lane  was  then  a  forward 
promising  boy.  Afterwards  I  acted  a  few 
nights  at  the  Tennis  Court  in  the  Borough, 
which  was  soon  shut  up  by  the  Surry  ma- 
gistrates/* 

Between  the  time  of  first  acting  in  Lon- 
don, for  Mrs.  Massey's  benefit,  and  the 
autumn  of  1779,  Mr  Cooke  played  on  va- 
rious occasions  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
the  following  characters :  Modely  in  Shir- 
ley's comedy  of  the  Country  Lasses,  since 
reduced  to  an  afterpiece,  and  played  under 
the  title  of  the  Farm,  House  ;  Young  Bel- 
mont  in    Mr.    Moore's    comedy   of   the 
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'Foundling ;  Lovewell  in  Colman  and  Gar* 
rick's  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage ; 
and  Glenalvon  in  Home's  tragedy  of 
Douglas. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Cooke  ran  the 
customary  round  of  Thespian  itinerancy,  a 
favorite  wherever  he  appeared,  and  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and 
a  power  of  exerting  his  talents,  yhich  with 
ordinary  prudence  would  have  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  Garrick,  instead  of  being 
a  wanderer  from  town  to  town,  unknown, 
except  in  the  little  world  which  composes 
a  provincial  manager's  circuit.  But  pru- 
dence was  never  a  virtue  of  Cooke's,  and 
during  his  long  noviciate  as  an  actor,  he 
acquired  habits  as  a  man  which  marred 
his  usefulness,  cast  a  shade  over  his  ta- 
lents, and  finally  destroyed  him. 

In  September  177&  Mr.  Cooke  became 
a  member  qf  Mr.  Fisher's  company  at 
Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Philip  Lewis, 
an  eccentric  humorist,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  King  of  Grief/'  was  one 
of  this  company.  He  was  uncle  to  the 
celebrated    comedian    Mr.    William    T. 
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Lewis  of  Covent  Garden,  the  late  manager 
(with  Mr.  Knight)  of  the  Liverpool  The- 
atre. 

In  February  1780  our  hero  quitted  Mr* 
Fisher,  and  ceased  to  tread  the  boards  un- 
til October  1781.  Here  is  a  blank  of 
twenty  months,  during  which  we  lose  sight 
of  the  actor  and  the  man. 

From  October  1781  to  December  1783, 
the  history  of  Cooke's  life  is  little  else  than 
marchings  and  countermarchings  from 
-Nottingham  to  Loughborough,  from 
Loughborough  to  Derby,  from  Derby  to 
Stamford,  and  then  to  Nottingham  again, 
with  associates  who  have  never  emerged 
from  obscurity,  with  the  exception  of  Wil* 
son  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  Shuter,  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, our  hero  was  at  different  times  in 
London,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  im- 
provement by  studying  that  excellent  ac- 
tor Mr.  Henderson. 

*  I  come  now,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  to  a 
more  important  era  in  my  theatrical  ca- 
reer.   Having    obtained    an    engagement 
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for  the  Manchester  Theatre  from  Mr. 
James  Miller  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  then 
acting  manager,  I  left  Louth  on  Saturday 
the  twenty  seventh  of  December,  1783, 
and  arrived  at  the  Lower  Swan  Inn  in 
Manchester  (at  that  time  kept  by  Dixon) 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  thirtieth.  The 
next  day  I  went  to  private  lodgings.  I 
made  my  first  appearance  on  Friday  the 
second  of  January  1784,  in  Philotas  in  the 
Grecian  Daughter,  and  was  received  with 
much  applause.  It  was  not  a  very  favor- 
able character  for  a  first  appearance,  for' 
the  then  heros  of  Manchester  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  participate  or  even  lend  their 
•  blushing  honours/  for  they  were  all  stran- 
gers, having  only  the  advantage  of  me  in 
priority  of  standing  by  about  a  month. 
This  is  a  courtesy  (the  choice  of  a  part  for 
a  first  appearance)  which  has  long  been 
established  in  well  -  governed  theatres ; 
but  the  Manchester  Theatre,  at  this  time 
under  Mr.  .Miller,  who  had  been  chiefly 
used  to  small  detachments,  was  really 
governed  by   a  cabal,  not  one  of  whom 
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are  now  living,  or  ever  mentioned  in  the- 
atrical society/' 

The  part  of  Philotas,  as  Mr.  Cooke  very 
justly  observes,  was  not  well  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  an  audience, 
or  place  the  actor  in  a  favorable  point  .of 
view,  although  it  has  been  said  that  the 
only  original  idea  belonging  to  the  tragedy 
is  put  in  his  mouth.  It  is  when  hearing 
that  the  life  of  Evander  had  been  saved 
by  the  nourishment  administered  from  his 
daughter's  breasts,  he  exclaims, 

"  AH  her  laws 
Inverted  quite,  great  Nature  triumphs  s$U  !9> 

Mr.  Murphy,  though  a  learned,  was  a 
dull  man,  and  his  Grecian  Daughter  is  a 
dull,  common-place  poem.  The  incidents 
are  affecting,  but  they  .are  not  of  his  in* 
vention.  His  comedies  and  farces  have 
much  more  merit  than  his  tragedies.  Mrs. 
Siddons  made  the  Grecian  Daughter  a 
sublime  and  attractive  exhibition,  as  Lewis, 
Munden,  and  Fawcett  made  Reynolds's 
trifling  farces  in  five  acts  pass  for  genuine 
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and  humorous  (if  not  witty)  comedies. 
These  actors  contradict  the  old  adage,  ex 
nihUo  nil  fiU  for  they  certainly  make  a 
great  deal  out  of  nothing. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  our  hero 
encountered  on  stepping  upon  his  after- 
wards favorite  ground  of  Manchester*  But 
his  talents  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  he 
ever  remained  the  delight  of  the  Manches- 
ter audience. 

He  played  at  Manchester  until  the  the- 
atre closed,  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on 
the  15th  went  to  Lancaster,  and  engaged 
for  the  summer  season  with  Messrs.  Aus- 
tin and  Whitlock,  who  then  were  mana- 
gers of  a  company  for  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  Chester,  Whitehaven,  Lancaster, 
and  Preston.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Whit* 
lock  who,  with  his  lady,  a  sister  of  Mrs* 
Siddons,  came  to  this  country  with  Mr* 
Wignell's  first  company  for  the  Chesnut 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  were 
afterwards  in  the  New  York  Theatre,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  writer.  From 
Lancaster  the  company  went  to  Preston, 
and  there  Mr,  Cooke  made  an  engagement 
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with  Mr.  Mattocks  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Theatres.  In  September  he 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Liverpool, 
opening  in  Frankley  in  the  Suspicious 
Husband.  In  December  the  company 
removed  to  Manchester,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  Febn^ary  he  left  his  situation  (and  the 
stage)  for  three  months;  the  cause  he  gives 
thus:  "  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  which  I  had  act- 
ted  at  Manchester  the  preceding  season 
with  applause,  was  gjwen  at  Liverpool  to 
Moss,  a  doubtful  actor,  who  at  Manches- 
ter suddenly  left  us.  The  part  was  then 
seat  to  me,  and  I  refused  it;— the  conse- 
quence was,  I  left  the  company." 

In  June  1785  he  again  joined  Austin 
and  Whitlock's  company  at  Lancaster. 

A  performer,  now  in  this  country,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  above-named  com- 
pany, gives  me  the  following  particulars 
of  Mr,  Cooke's  habits,  and  the  estimation 
mx  which  he  was  held. 

As  an  actor  he  was  in  great  estimation ; 
his  salary  was  two  guineas  a  week,  the 
highest  then  given  in  that  company ;  he 
was  accustomed  to  have  a  given  time  for 
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study,  not  unusually  long,  was  always  very 
perfect,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  correct  actor.  His  habits  of  living  were 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  in  Ameri- 
ca, only  he  would  sometimes  abstain 
from  excess  for  three  months,  and 
behave  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  but 
when  he  broke  from  this  restraint,  he 
was  not  to  be  heard  of  for  several  days: 
where  he  hid  himself  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined- .  .  . 
*  On  the  twenty  ninth  of  July  1786  Mr. 
Cooke  made  his  first  appearance'at  York^ 
in  the  character  of  Count  Baldwin  in  the 
tragedy  of  Isabella,  and  on  the  same  night 
Mrs.  Siddons  first  appeared  at  that  place 
after  her  great  success  in  London.  Our 
hero  here  first  became  acquainted  with*  the 
greatest  tragic  actress,  as  I  believe,  the 
world  ever  saw.  Two  years'  before  the 
period  here  mentioned,  the  writer  first  saw 
her,  and  in  this  same  character  of  Isabella, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  but  in 
the  year  1782  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Murphy,  "  came  upon 
'mankind  in  the  character  of  Isabella,  and 
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astonished  even  those    who    remembered 
Mrs.  Cibber ." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  is  the  eldest  child  of 
Mr.  Roger  Kemble  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
who  are  always  spoken  of  as  respectable 
people  and  good  provincial  actors,  but 
who  certainly  would  never  have  been  the 
subjects  of  fame  or  the  objects  of  inquiry, 
had  they  not  been  the  parents  of  Sarah 
Siddons  and  John  Philip  Kemble.  Miss 
Sarah -Kemble  married  Mr.  Siddons,  then 
a  performer  in  her  father's  company,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  her  parents,  who  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  their 
children  becoming  actors,  or  being  con- 
nected with  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Siddons  first  appeared  in  London 
in  the  year  1775,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
December,  under  the  management  of  Gar- 
rick.  She  played  Portia  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  twice,  then  sunk  into  comedy  of 
the  modern  school,  walked  as  Venus  in  a 
Jubilee  procession,  arid  at  the  end  of  the 
season  was  discharged. 
•  After  playing  in  some  of  the  lesser  pro- 
vincial theatres,  Mrs.  Siddons  became  the 


heroine  of  Bath,  from  whence  she  was 
transplanted  to  London,  her  powers  and 
judgment  matured,  where  she  shone  un- 
rivalled until  a  few  months  since,  when  she 
retired  from  the  stage. 

She  has  a  marked  and  noble  counte* 
nance,  and  when  the  writer  saw  her,  a 
figure  as  justly  symmetrical,  as  it  was  to 
the  last  eminently  dignified.  Her  action 
and  attitude  were  evidently  the  dictate  of 
feeling,  but  they  were  as  evidently  correct- 
ed by  a  refined  taste.  Lady  Macbeth 
walking  in  her  sleep— Mrs.  Beverley  staring 
in  the  mute  despair  of  perfected  misery, 
by  the  side  of  her  husband's  corpse— Eu- 
phrasia prostrating  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Philotas  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the 
preserver  of  her  father— ^are  the  perfection 
of  the  tragic  art. 

Mrs.  Siddons  played  at  this  time  with 
Tate  Wilkinson's  company  in  York,  Hull, 
and  Leeds.  Cooke  mentioning  it,  does 
not  say,  as  he  would  of  an  ordinary  player, 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  went  with  the  company 
to  Hull  and  Leeds,  but  "  the  company 
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went    with    Mrs.    Siddons    to   Hull   and 
Leeds." 

Mr.  Cooke  says,  "  1  do  not  remember 
whether  the  prices  were  raised,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  were;  our  audiences  certainly 
were  very  crouded.  I  shall  not  say  much 
of  the  Yorkshire  theatres,  as  the  late  ma* 
nager,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  published  a  his- 
tory of  them,  both  in  his  own  life,  and  in 
the  *  Wandering  Patentee,'  which  is  ano- 
ther history  of  his  life.  One  may  -serve  for 
a  real  monarch,  but  a  mimic  king  must 
have  two." 

Our  hero  had  been,  previously  to  his 
playing  at  York,  engaged  by  Mr.  Austin  lor 
the  Chester  theatre,  expressly  to  play  with 
Mrs.  Siddons.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  that  city  in  September,  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  theatrical  season ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  York  com* 
pany  at  Hull,  accompanied  them  to  York, 
and  left  them  the  12th  of  May,  1787i 
During  this  summer  he  played  with  va» 
rious  provincial  companies,  and  in  Janua* 
ry  1788  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  in 
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the  character  of  Othello ;  here  he  says,  "  I 
met  with  most  flattering  applause,  which  I 
continued  to  receive  while  I  remained  at- 
tached to  the  theatre.  My  own  night  the 
first  season  was  Richard  the  Third,  in  which 
Miss  Duncan,  now  of  Drury  Lane  The-, 
atre,  acted  the  Duke  of  York." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  the  com- 
pany moved  to  Chester  Races.  The  race 
week  over,  Mr.  Cooke  went  to  Manchester. 
The  Manchester  company  consisted  at 
this  time  of  Messrs.  Cooke,  Westcolt, 
Banks,  Tyrrel,  Hurst,  Hollingsworth,  Mad- 
docks,  T.  Banks,  George  King,  Tony  Le 
Brun,  Riley,  (under  the  name  of  ifom* 
ney)  and  Connor;  Mesdames  Taylor,  Simp- 
son, Sidney,  Piele,  Jackson,  Maddocks, 
and  Romney.  It  was  during  the  short 
residence  Mr.  Cooke  now  made  at  Mam 
Chester,  that  the  curious  scene  took  place, 
which  Riley  has  happily  described  in  his 
"  Itinerant/1  . "  One  evening  in  Manches- 
ter, we  were  in  a  public  bar,  amongst  pro- 
miscuous company,  where  Cooke  was  as 
usual  the  life  of  the  party.  Mirth  and 
good  humour  prevailed  till  about  ten  Q1 
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clock,  when  I  perceived  a  something  lurk- 
ing in  his  eye  which  foretold  a  storm. 
Anxious  to  get  him  home  before  it  burst 
forth,  I  pressed  our  departure,  under  the 
plea  of  another  engagement ;  but  instead 
of  having  the  desired  effect,  it  precipitated 
what  I  had  foreseen.  With  a  haughty  su- 
percilious look,  he  .said,  '  I  see  what  you 
are  about,  you  hypocritical  scoundrel! 
you  canting  methodistical  thief!  Am  I, 
Geoige  Frederick  Cooke,  to  be  controlled 
by  such  a  would-be  Puritan  as  you  ?  Til 
teach  you  to  dictate  to  a  tragedian/  Then 
pulfrig  off  his  coat,  and  holding  his  fist  in 
a  menacing  attitude, — *  Come  out/  conti- 
nued he,  *  thou  prince  of  deceivers !  though 
thou  hast  faith  to  remove  mountains  thou 
shalt  not  remove  me ;— Come  out,  I  say V 
With  some  difficulty  he  was  pacified,  and 
resumed  his  coat. 

u  There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  bar,  before 
which  stood,  with  his  skirts  under  each 
arm,  a  pitiful  imitation  of  buckism,  very 
deficient  in  cleanliness  and  costume.  His 
face  was  grimy,  and  his  neckcloth  of  the 
same  tint,  which  nevertheless  was  rolled  in 
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various  folds  about  his  throat;  his  hair 
was  matted  and  turned  up  under  a  round 
greasy  hat  with  narrow  brims,  conceitedly 
plaoed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  which  nod* 
ded  under  it  like  a  shaking  mandarin. 
Thus  equipped,  the  filthy  fop  straddled 
before  the  fire,  which  he  conpletely  mono- 
polized. At  length  he  caught  the  eye  of 
our  tragedian,  who  in  silent  amazement  for 
the  space  of  half  a  minute  examined  him 
from  top  to  toe,  then  turning  to  me  he 
burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  and  roared  out, 
*  Beau  Nasty j  by /'  Perhaps  intimi- 
dated by  Cooke's  former  bluster,  this  in- 
sensible puppy  took  little  notice ;  but  I 
knew  George  would  not  stop  here,  -  and 
indeed  I  thought  the  stranger  fair  game. 
Cooke  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking 
up  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in  imitation  of 
the  other,  turned  his  back  to  the  fire: 
<  Warm  work  in  the  back  settlement*,  Sir/ 
said  he ;  then  approaching  still  nearer,  as 
if  he  had  some  secrets  to  communicate, 
whispered,  though  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear,— 

46  *  Pray,  Sir,  how  is  soap?* 
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"  'Soap?" 

"  '  Yes,  Sir,  soap.  I  understand  it  is 
coming  down/ 

«  'I'm  glad  of  it,  Sir/ 

"  '  Indeed,  Sir,  you  have  cause,  if  one 
may  judge  from  your  appearance/ 

"  Here  was  a  general  laugh,  which  the 
stranger  seemed  not  to  regard,  but  nodding 
his  head,  and  hitting  his  boots  with  a  lit- 
tle rattan,  rang  the  bell  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  enquired  '  if  he  could  have 
a  weal  kit  let,  or  a  mutton  chip  P 

"  '  What  do  you  think/  says  Cooke, 
c  of  a  roasted  puppy  ?  because/  taking  up 
the  poker, '  I'll  spit  you  and  roast  you  in 
a  minute/ 

"  This  had  a  visible  effect  upon  the  dir- 
ty beau;  he  retreated  towards  the  door, 
Cooke  following;  'Avaunt  and  quit  my 
sight!  thy  face  is  dirty,  and  thy  hands  un- 
washed ;  avaunt !  avaunt,  I  say !'  then  re- 
placing the  poker,  and  returning  to  his 
seat,  he  continued, '  being  gone,  I  am  a 
man  again/ 

"  It  happened  that  Perrins  the  noted  pu- 
gilist made  one  of  the  company  this  even? 
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ing;  he  was  a  remarkably  strong  man, 
and  possessed  of  great  modesty  and  good 
nature.  The  last  scene  took  such  an  effect 
on  his  imagination  that  he  laughed  immo- 
derately. Cooke's  attention  was  attracted, 
and  turning  towards  him  with  his  most 
bitter  look,  c  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Mr. 
Swabson?  hey?  why  you  lubber-headed 
thief,  Johnson  would  'have  beat  two  of 
you!  laugh  at  me!  at  George  Cooke! 
come  out,  you  scoundrel !' 

"  The  coat  was  again  pulled  off,  and 
putting  himself  in  an  attitude,  t  this  is  the 
arm  that  shall  sacrifice  you  !'  Perrins  was 
of  a  mild  disposition,  and  knowing  Cooke's 
character,  made  every  allowance,  and  an- 
swered him  only  by  a  smile,  till  aggravated 
by  language  and  action  the  most  gross,  he 
very  calmly  took  him  in  his  arms  as 
though  he  had  been  a  child,  set  him  down 
in  the  street,  and  bolted  the  door.  The 
evening  was  wet,  and  our  hero,  without 
coat  or  hat,  unprepared  to  cope  with  it; 
but  entreaty  for  admission  was  vain,  and 
his  application  at  the  window  unattended 
to.    At  length  grown  desperate,  he  broke 
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several  panes,  and  inserting  his  head 
through  the  fracture,  bore  do\fn  all  oppo- 
sition by  the  following,  witticism,  '  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  taken  some  pains  to  gain 
admittance ;  pray  let  me  in,  for  I  u€ 
through  my  error.9  The  door  was  opeped, 
dry  clothes  procured,  and  about  one  o 
clock  in  the  morning  we  sent  him  home  in 
a  coach." 

This  is  a  good  characteristic  story,  but 
I  cannot  see  much  to  admire  in  the  "wit- 
ticism which   bore  down  all  opposition/' 
Cooke  read  this  story  in  my  presence  when 
at  Philadelphia  in  1811 ;  he  did  not  much 
relish   it,  but  made  no  denial.     He  was 
mortified,  however,  very  evidently  by  the 
character  which  Riley  gives  of  him  by  way 
of  introduction.     "  George   Cooke  is   so 
well  known  as  an  actor,  that  my  opinion 
can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  his  fame  ; 
.were  either  \tx  my  power,  panegyric  would 
run  through  a  dozen  pages,  and  yet  fall 
short  of  his  merits.     In  some  characters 
he  is  as  much  superior  to  any  actor  of  the 
present  day,  as  Garrick  was  to  those  of  his 
time ;  but  they  are  limited  to  such  parts 
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as  suit  his  figure,  which  wants  grace  and 
proportion ;  when  these  can  be  dispensed 
with  he  has  no  competitor.  As  a  man  in 
private  life/ he  is  the  gentleman,  the  scho- 
lar, the  friend,  the  life  of  every  party,  an 
enemy  to  scandal  and  detraction,  and  be- 
nevolent  even  to  imprudence.  'Such  is 
George  Cooke  in  his  sober  hours;  but 
when  stimulated  by  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
he  acts  in  diametrical  opposition  to  all 
this.  No  two  men,  however  different  they 
may  be,  can  be  more  at  variance  than 
George  Cooke  sober  and  George  Cook* 
in  a  state  of  ebriety.  At  these  times'  his 
interesting  suavity  of  manners  changes  to 
brutal  invective ;  the  feelings  of  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  are  sacrificed  ;  his  best 
benefactor  wounded,  either  in  his  own  per* 
son,  or  that  of  his  tenderest  connections, 
and  the  ears  of  delicacy  assaulted  by  abuse 
of  the  grossest  nature.  Sucb  arc  the  un- 
fortunate propensities  of  this  singular  man; 
—unfortunate,  I  say ;  because  he  seems 
jncapable  of  avoiding  them,  although  they 
have  a  tendency  to  ruin  his  health,  injure 
his  property,  and  destroy  his  social  con- 
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fcectioti*,  Ne  xm  04a  <m*$ ■•** gr«*  &*&» 
failings  than  he  doefl  *n  Ijifrfcoi^ftf  aani^ft 
or  makes  more  hancfcpme  ap<?lQgie*rag(<i 
if  at  night  he .  creates  enemies,  hi%  fcoticilH 
atory  manners  in  the  morning  are  sure  %q 
raise  double  the  number  of  friends" 

Notwithstanding  the  soothing  flattery 
which  gilded  this  bitter  pill,  Cooke  found 
it  very  difficult  to  swallow.  He  was  con« 
scions  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pio 
ture  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  as  a  pri- 
vate man  was  true ;  and  the  fulsome  pane- 
gyric at  the  beginning  and  'end  of  this 
character  could  not  compensate  for  the 
terrible  truths  it  contained.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cooke  had  too  much  shrewdness  to  sup- 
pose that  the  world  would  accept  as  an 
apology  for  his  vices  the  pitiful  excuse  of 
"  he  could  not  help  it"— "  unfortunate"— 
"  because  he  seems  incapable  of  avoiding 
them/'— Vice,  or  Virtue,  is  at  the  choice 
of  every  man :  circumstances  may  make 
his  adherence  to  virtue  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult, but  still  the  choice  is  his  own,  and 
the  consequences  are  justly  his  due.  We 
shall  see  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  that 
£  2 
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when  the  object  which  was  to  be  obtained 
by  sobriety  and  industry  was  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  opinion  -sufficiently  precious,  he 
couM  be  temperate,  and  make  every  ne- 
cessary application  to  business. 

This  year  he  again  played  with  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  Newcastle.  After  the  New- 
castle season  of  1789,  Mr.  Cooke  paid  a 
visit  to  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  (not  in 
his  professional  capacity)  and  returned 
again  to  Newcastle  to  join  the  company 
at  the  assizes. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Mrs.  Jordan.— -London  actors  of  1784—5 
—4>.—Mr.  Munden. — Mr.  S.  Kcmbic* 
—Sheffield  and  the  8kow*man.~Mr. 
Cooke  at  Button  in  1791*—His  habits  at 
that  time.*— At  Liverpool  1798* — Mrs. 
Crouch.— Mr.  Cooke  at  Buxton  in  1794. 
His  remarks  on  Boswelfs  Johnson. — Visit 
to  Mr.  Slater  at  Macclesfield.— Remarks 
on  various  authors. — On  the  American 
Revolution.  ~  Scene  and  Reflections  at 
the  Bull's  head9  Fairfield. — Is  engaged 
for  Dublin,  and  arrives  there. 

At  the  Newcastle  assises  in  1789  Mr. 
Cooke  first  saw  and  played  with  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, an  actress,  who  in  comedy,  particu- 
larly in  girls  of  every  description,  stands  as 
unrivalled  as  Mrs.   Siddons  does  in  the 
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sublime,  the  terrible,  and  the  pathetic  of 
tragedy. 

When  <;he  writer  of  this  memoir    saw 

Mrs.  Jordan,  she  was  in  the  hey-day  of 

-youth,  and  as  perfect  in  symmetry  as  she 

has  ever  been  in  skill.     At  that  time  the 

melody  of  her  voice,  the  beauty   of  her 

countenance,  and  the  perfect  proportions 

of  her  Form,  joined  to  an  enchanting  frank* 

aes»  of  manner*  and  complete  nmvett  of 

expression,  made  her  performance  of  girls 

the   most   finished    exhibition  that    ever 

graced   &   stage.    She  frequently  at  this 

period  appeared  in  male  attire,    and*   a 

compliment  to  the  actress,  though  none 

to  the  woman,  she  on  such  occasions  was 

altogether  devested  of  that  restraint  with 

which     feminine     modesty    shackles    the 

movements   of  most   female  performers, 

when  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  gaze  of 

a  licentious  multitude.    As   a    singer   of 

simple  melodies,   shp  delighted  the^  town 

.by.a  manner  as  full  of  feeling  as  of  nature. 

.Mfc  Jordan  likewise  played   in  tragedy, 

and  in  the  fine  ladies  of  comedy;  but  in 

those,  peculiar  walks  her  two  great  contem- 
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porarics,  Siddons  and  Farrep,'  pot  jpcXy 
eclipse,  but  entirely  annihilate  her;  nor- 
could  she  in  tragedy  bear  any  comparison 
with  Miss  Brunton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Merry, 
who  appeared  in  London  one  or  two  sea* 
sons  after  her. 

Mr.  Cooke  played  with  this  accomplish* 
ed  actress,  then  in  the  meridian  splendor 
of  her  brightest  days,  at  Chester*  shortly 
after  their  first  meeting  at  Newcastle.  Thia 
pame  year  our  hero  first  met  and  played 
sdth  one  of  the  greatest  comic  actors  of 
the  English  stage,  Mr.  King,  the  original 
end  unrivalled .  Lord  Ogieby,  Sir  Peter 
Teazles  Sit  Bashful  Constant,  Sir  Jpjfen 
ItaMJess,  and  a  hundred  o there  of  the  first 
description  of.  strong  comic  ch&raetcr^  of 
a  certain  age.  At  the  period  above  allude*} 
to,  when  the  four,  unrivalled  actresses  just 
mentioned,  with  Mrs.  .  Abington,  Mrs. 
'Mattocks,  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Youngft  Mrs. 
Crouch,  Miss  George,  (since  Mrs.  OldmqL- 
on)  Mrs.  Wrightoo,  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mrs* 
Wefts;  were  the  bright  attraction^  of  the 
London  stage,  the  mab  performers  shone 
no  less  a  consteUattoa  of  rare  histrionic 
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genius.  When  to  the  name  which' gave 
rise  to  this  digression,  Mr.  King,  I  add 
those  of  Henderson,  Macklin,  Smith,  Kern* 
ble,  John  Palmer,  two  Aickins,  Bannister 
Senior  and  Junior,  Parsons,  Bensley,  Suet, 
Quick,  Edwin,  Wewitzer,  Wilson,  John* 
stone,  Dtfdd,  Baddely,  Moody,  Hull, 
Pope,  and  Holman,  the  reader  will  per* 
haps  allow  that  the  dramatic  entertainment 
of  17#4— 5— 6  has  not  been  since  out* 
done,  except  in  tragedy,  when  Kemble, 
Cooke,  and  Siddons  were  united  to  form 
one  blaze  of  histrionic  talent. 

During  the  year :  1790  Mr.  Cooke  con* 
tinued  playing  with  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Whitlock's  company,  at  the  several  the- 
atres in  their  circuit  Mr.  Mnnden  left 
the  company  at  Chester  for  the  great  ob- 
ject of  every  actor's  ambition,  a  situation 
in  London.  Mr.  Munden  found  a  distin- 
guished one,  or  rather  made  it  so  by  his 
merit.  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  joined  the 
company  at  Sheffield,  haying  purchased 
Mr.  Whitlock's  property.  This  gentleman 
is  no  small  membtr  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Kembles,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
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Great  Kemble,  from  his'  enormous  sire. 
He  is  remarkable  for  conceiving  that  he 
can  play  Falstaff,  because  he  wants  no 
stuffing  for  the  part,  and  for  playing  Ham- 
Jet,  although  conscious  of  that  deformity 
which  is  his  only  qualification  for  the  witty 
as  well  as  fat  knight.  .  Mr.X2ooke  makes 
11s  suspect  that  there  was  -something  rather 
barbarous  in  the  taste  of  the  Sheffield  au- 
dience, or  of  Mr.  S.  JCembfe,  the  new  ma- 
nager, when  he  tells  us  that  "among  oikm 
strange  modes  of  entertaining  the  town, 
Mr.  Kemble  introduced  a  travelling,  Jew 
in  the  dress  of  a  North  American  Indiarf, 
who  pretended  to  shew  the  method  of 
scalping,  and  to  add  to  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators,  the  savage  Israelite  devour- 
ed raw  mutton,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
appetite  and  his  own/'  lam  sorry  that 
I  cannot  record  the  name  of  this  great 
master  of  the  terrific,  and  1  hat  I  am  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  as  to  the  hero  who  <suf» 
fered  himself  with  commendable  fortitude 
to  be  scalped  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
polished  people  of  Sheffield ;  but  (hough 
history  has  not  recorded  his  name,  I  have 
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found  upon  record  mo$t  authentic,  the  price 
at  which  he  rated  his  sufferings,  vi?.-»-tw6 
and  six-pence.     I  gather  this  valuable,  in- 
formation from  Riley*  who  in  hi*  Itinerant 
has  told  a  story  of  a  similar  exhibition* 
wider  Mr.  3.  Ktfmbles  management. 
I    *  At  the  period  his  *  tragedy  TomV  be- 
nefit .was  announced,  there  happened  to 
arrive  at  Newcastle  a  shew ;  no  less  a  $er*> 
tfaao  the  Prince  Jnamabao  was  to  be 
i,  at  the  small  price  of  one  shilling. 
.Torn  without  delay  waited  on  the  propri- 
etor, and  for  a  handsome  sum  prevailed  bn 
Ins  highness  to  exhibit  his  royal  person  on 
the  stage  that  evening*    The*manager  with 
"taihch  good  humour  consented,  rand    the 
-tails  of  the  day  announced,  that  between 
ithe  acts    of   the  play. Prince   Anamabop 
would  give  a  lively  represeritatidfc  pf  the 
i$calping  operation ;  he  would  likewise  give 
the    Indian   war-whoop  in  #11  iU  various 
tones*  the   tomahawk,  exercisfe,   and   the 
modfe  of  feasting  at  an  Abyssinian  baa- 
•■quet    The  evening   arrived,    and    many 
/^people  Attended  to  witness  these  princely 
imitations*    At  the  end  of  the  third  act 
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step,  flourishing  his,  tomahawk,  and  cut; 
the  air,  exclaiming  c  ha  ha — ho  ho  !'  next 
entered  a  man  with  his  face  blacked,  and 
a  piece  of  bladder  fastened  $o  his  hpad 
with  gum  ;  the  prince  with  a,  large  car^ir^ 
knife  commenced  the  ^ scalping  ^pgratioq, 
which  he  performed  in  a  style  ^tridjfqfg^Q- 
««/,  holding,  up  the, ski^  ^tuk^of^p- 
umph.  Next  came  the  ws^yhqffPk  which 
was  a  combination  of  dre^d/aj  avt$  diqcoig* 
ant  sounds ;  and  lastly,  the*  Aby^^gp 
banquet,  consisting  of  raw  bet^steajj*; 
these  he  made  into  roll&  as  large  as  his 
mouth  would  admit,  and. devoured  them  in 
a  princely  and  dignified  manner.  Having 
completed  his  cannibal  repast,  he  flourish- 
ed his  tomahawk  in  an  exulting  manner, 
exclaimed  '  ha  ha-— ho  ho !'  and  mftde  his 
exit."  .' 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  scene 
of  Riley's  story  is  Newcastle,  and  of 
Cooke's  Sheffield;  but  I  suppose  that  King 
Stephen  having  seen  the  great  effect  pro- 
duced at  Newcastle,  carried  the  Pripoe^to 
^Sheffield.     The  property  map's   bill  e*- 
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plains  by  the  following  item  who  the  per- 
son was  that  was  scalped : 

"  Goin  on  myself  to  be  scalp      2*.  6d." 

During  a  part  of  August,  in  this  year, 
1791*  Mr.  Cooke  was,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  a  member  of  an  Errant  Strolling 
Company/1  at  Buxton  in  Derbyshire. 
This  watering  place  was  at  that  time  a 
long  iB-built  village,  surrounded  by  hills. 
It  is  150  miles  from  London,  33  from 
Deftyt  24  from  Manchester,  and  24 
from  Sheffield,  lying  -midway  between  the 
two  last  mentioned  place*.  The  place 
called  a  theatre,  at  the  time  my  hero  was 
the  hero  of  its  stage,  was  a  mean,  ill-con- 
structed, thatched  building,  and  the  per- 
formers, by  his  account  of  them,  worthy 
of  their  covering.  The  church,  Cooke 
says,  was  "  a  wretched  hovel,  worse  than 
the  theatre/* 

At  this  period,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  those  habits,  which  continued  with 
Mr.  Cooke  to  the  end  of  his  life,  had  taken 
pretty  firm  hold  of  him,  but  the  worst  of 
them  had  not  yet  grown  to  that  enormous 
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magnitude  as  to  weaken  his  faculties  and 
injure  his  health.  .  His  habit  of  desultory 
reading  was  fixed;  he.  read  much  more 
than  from  his  other  habits  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  any  thing  that  chance 
threw  in  his  way.  His  judgment  on  the 
authors  who  thus  fell  in  his  hands  was 
decisive  and  just,  and  his  remarks  always 
honorable  to  his  acuteness  and  taste.  But 
if  the  book  was  ever  so  bad,  he  read  it 
through.  He  at  this  time,  as  through  the 
remainder  of  life,  passed  many  hours  in 
solitude,  and  indulged  himself  in  long  and 
solitary  walks,  frequently  with  a  book,  and 
sometimes  with  the  part  he  was  studying 
for  representation. 

At  this  time  and  place  he  played'  Tan* 
cred  in  Tancred  and  Sigitmunda,  Major  O' 
Flaherty  in  the  West  Indian,  Joseph  Sur- 
face in  the  School  for  Scandal9  Moody  in 
the  Country  Girl,  and  Rover  in  Wild  Oat*. 
Of  this  last  play,  he  mentions  reading  it 
to  the  company  assembled  in  their  thatch- 
ed house,  and  then  gives  the  following  opi- 
nion. "  By  a  comparative  view  with  true 
English'  comedy  writers,  or  indeed   with 
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those  of  any  other  nation,  O^Keefe^  pre- 
fensiotts  as  a  dramatic  atittiof  can  be  al- 
lowed no  higher  pr&ise,  than  that  he  is  an 
agteefetble  force  maker,  or  in  cither  words, 
an  ingenious  'aiicl  pleasing  arranger  of  non* 
sense,  aAd  one  degree  removed  fcbove  a 
paritomiibe  maker.  Confusion  and  impro- 
bability of  plot,"  if  indeed:  there  is  any,  ig- 
norance of  character,  trite  sentiment,  most 
absurdly  misplaced,  low  and  vulgar  con* 
fceita,  sometimes  bordering  upon  indecency, 
form  a  comedy  by  Mr*  OKeefe /' 
-  In  this  same  year  Mr.  Cooke  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Banks  for  the  Manchester 
theatre,  to  play  during  the  races,  and  for 
the  winter  season  of  Chester  and  Manches- 
ter/Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ward 
being  managers  of  both  theatres.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Chested  season  commenced, 
and  Mr.  Cooke  repaired  thither,  having 
left  his  Buxton  friends  on  die  second  in- 
stant. During  this  season  he  went  with  a 
party  over  to  Liverpool,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  playing  Mason's  Elfirida,  for  the 
benefit*  of  Mrs.  Arnold  (formerly  Miss 
Jameson   of  Vauxhall  Gardens).     They 
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suffered  themrietyer  to  be  advertised  for  the 
above  piece,  though  otinscious  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  ity  and  had  lqade  too  one 
preparation  i  the  audience  came  as  invited, 
and  they*  without  apology*  at  announcing 
any  change  of  play,  acted,  or  (as  Cooke 
says,  I  doubt  not,  with  truth)  murdered 
Thomson's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda.  From 
Chester 'our  hero  went,  according  to  agree- 
ment, to  Manchester,  and  while  there  in 
February  1792,  he  was  engaged  for  the 
finsuing  summer  at  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Aickin. 

At  Liverpool  the  company  consisted 
principally  of  London  performers.  Messrs. 
King,  Holman,  Munden,  Fawcett,  Dig- 
nfatn,.  Mesdamea  Mattocks,  Mountain,  and 
Powell,  were  the  stars  thajt  attracted  the 
gazers,  while  Cooke,  with  all  that  brillian- 
cy of  genius,  which,  when  removed  to  Lsn* 
don,  eclipsed  those  luminaries,  'was  now,  io 
the  eyjes  of  the  Liverpool  merchahtt,  a 
mere  wper^umerary  figure  in  the  picture 
English  *to£dertf  know  gold  tobe  gold  e*e& 
before  ifcfeafe  passed  the  mrot,jbut  drahudic 
*netit  da  neyer  acknowledged)  ittntiL  it  ha& 
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past  the  mint  of  the  metropolitan  audience. 
An  actor  whose  utmost  income  shall  have 
been  two  guineas  a  week,  if  removed  to 
Xondon,  is  engaged  by  the  same  provin- 
x  cial  managers  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
per  night,— end  the  manager  is  right,  for 
all  the  towii  and  country  now  flock  to  see 
that  which  they  had  before  neglected,  and 
to  cry  with  self-complacency,  "  I  always 
said  he  was  &  great  actor!" 

Mr.  Cooke  has  recorded  that  at  this 
.tiifte  he  played  Lear  for  his  own  benefit 
I  presume  this  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had;  played  this  very  arduous  character. 
. .  Mrs.  Crouch,  who  had  been  eng  ged  to 
come  to  Manchester  to  a  musical  meeting, 
likewise  played  a  few  nights,  and  Mr. 
rCooke  remarks,  "  for  want  of  a  singer  wh'o 
<eould  speak,  a  want  very  often  felt  in  aH 
theatres,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  Lord 
tAim worth  to  her  Patty ;"  this  was  in  the 
'Maid  of  the  Mill.  Mr.  Cooke  notices, 
that  her  voice  and  the  beauty  of  her  face 
were  yet  unimpaired.  At  that  period 
which  the  reader  will  have  observed  that 
the  writer  frequently  recurs  to,  viz.  1784— 
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3—^6,  this  lad j  was  the  heroine  of  the 
English  Opera  in  one  of  its  branches,  and 
the  most  perfect  beauty  on  the  stage.  As 
Miss  Phillips,  in  the  character  of  'Miranda 
•in  the  Tempest,  she  was  the  personification 
of  innocent  loveliness. 

The  year  1793  was,  passed  by  Mr.  Cooke 
much  as  the  preceding,  and  at  the  same 
places* 

In  July  1794, 1  find  him  again  at  Bui- 
ton  ;  whether  the  theatre  and  the  church 
had  been  amended  in  the  mean  time  he 
does  not  say.  But  on  the  6th  of  this 
month  he  commenced  a  journal,  from 
which  I  find  that  his  habits  were  much 
the  same.  His  books  were  drawn  from 
Moore's  circulating  library  in  the  Crescent, 
and  the  fijpt  upon  the  list  "  Boswell's  John- 
son/' After  having  read  the  work,  which 
fills  .up  intervals  in  five  days,  he  gives  this 
opinion:  M  Upon  .considering  Johnson's 
life,  which  seems  very  accurately  deline- 
ated by  Bos  well,  I  do  not  find  the  Doctor 
that  amiable,  nor  sometimes,  that  respect* 
*ble  character  I  expected  or  wished.  He 
is  drawn  over-bearing,  arrogant,  extremely 
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vain  of  his  literary  abilities,  and  forgetting 
all  decorum  when  the  company  be  hap* 
pened  to  be  in  did  not  pay  bun  that  im- 
plicit attention  and  obedience  he  thought, 
even  from  men  of  equal  or  superior  learn- 
ing, he  had  a  right  to  demand.  Harsh 
and  rude  to  women,  and  affecting  to  de- 
preciate the  literary  merit  of  others,  con- 
stituting himself  sole  judge  of  literary  dif- 
ferences* In  dramatic  composition,  which 
he  affected  a  knowledge  of,  he  was  ««- 
ttemely  defective,  as  his  tragedy  of  Irene 
she ws*  and  equally  so  in  his  judgment  of 
the  writings  of  others ;  he  would  never 
else  have  given  Dodsiey's  Cleone,  whatever 
its  merit,  the  preference  over  any,  or  all, 
of  Otway's  pieces.  His  sarcasms  at  and 
abuse  of  Mr.  Garrick,  seem  dictated  by 
envy ;— he  sickened  at  the  praise  of  others. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan's  declining 
any  correspondence  with  him,  after  the 
impudent  and  illiberal  expression  respect* 
ing  his  pension,  shewed  a  just,  proper,  and 
manly  resentment*  Johnson's  moral  and 
religious  writings  place  him  in  an  elevated 
and  honorable  situation,  and  the  English 
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language  is  most  highly  indebted  to  him 
for  explanation  and  embellishment.  It  i$ 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  with  that  ardent 
zeal  he  professed  for  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  did  not  pay  a  greater  deference 
to  one  of  the  precepts  of  its  divine  founder. 
Humility  does  not  seem  to  make  any  part 
of  his  character.  His  Biographer  has, 
(however  accurate  it  may  be)  spun  out  his 
work  to  a  most  tedious  length.  A  hand* 
some  octavo  might  be  collected  from  h^is 
two  qijartps,  and  the  remainder  consigned 
to  oblivion.  I  have  never  read  Sir  Jofaa 
Hawkins's  life  of  the  Poctor,  or  any  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's  anecdotes*  letters,  &c.  and 
probably  never  shall ;  but  according  to 
Mr.  B.  facts  are  much  misrepresented.  It 
is  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  Mr.  B. 
should  censure  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  tired 
of  Johnson's  caprice  and  troublesome  man- 
ners, which  she  had  endured  so  many 
years,  when  upon  a  short  visit  at  Mr.  Bos* 
well's,  the  delicacy  of  Mrs.  B.  was  so  much 
hurt  at  his  (Johnson's)  "  uncouth"  late 
hours,  holding  the  candles  do  wp  wards  and 
dropping  the  wax  on  the  carpet — puerile 
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fend  contemptible.  Most  of  Mr.  B/s  own 
letters,  all  bis  law  cases  and  private  history 
ought  to  be  expunged ;— -some  brief  notes 
would  have  connected  the  matter  in  a 
much  more  agreeable  manner  to  the  read* 
er.— Or,  the  title-page  should  have  been 
— *  Lives  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Laird  of 
Auchmleqk'  But  diffidence  is  a  rare  qua- 
lity to  be  found  in  a  native  of  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  which  had  ^he  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Mr.  Bo-swell.  Among  the 
many  beautiful  and  brilliant  effusions  of 
Doctor  Johnson's  pen,  his  lines  to  the  me- 
mory 6f  Mr.  Levet  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over." 

During  these  five  days  he  appears  to 
have  studied  Octavian  in  the  Mountaineers, 
and  to  have  played  it.  Of  the  perform- 
ance he  says,  "  The  piece  done  decently— 
drank  some  rum  and  water  during  the  per- 
formance, which  I  found  took  hold  of  me. 
Afterwards  went  to  the  Angel  (Inn)  with 
Williams,  and  played  some  games  at  drafts 
and  took  a  few  throws  at  hazard  :  in  some 
situations  I  feel  the  spirit  of  gaming.— 
Came  home,  supped,  and   sat  tiring  my 
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landlord  with  talking  to  him.  Went  to. 
bed  some  time  early  in  the  morning,  but 
precisely-  at  what  time  I  know  not 
.  "  The  next  day  lounged  and  sauntered 
much  indisposed  all  day,  a  weariness  and 
lassitude  attending  it*— I  suppose  from  the 
night  before — mind  wandering  and  very 
confused. — Hope  and  will  endeavour  not 
to  stain  paper  with  the  account  of  such 
another  day/'  Alas,  poor  Cooke!  it  was 
easy  to  keep  this  resolution,  by  Avoiding 
the  ink-pot,  instead  of  avoiding  that  which 
caused  the  misery  and  inanity  of  the  day, 
.  On  Sunday  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
Cooke,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Slater,  a  drawing  master  in  Mao 
clesfield,  mounted  on  horseback  and  rode- 
thither.  After  breakfasting  and  dressing, 
he  accompanied  hi?  friend  SlatprtQjchurch, 
and  heard  the  Rev.  Mr,  Sharp  read  pqay*. 
ers  and  preach ;  "  he/'  says  Cooke,  "  read 
the  service  very  well,  compared  to  the 
bulk  of  church  readers,  and  preached  & 
good  sermon  from  Psalm  139,  v-  %"  In 
the  evening,  after  reading  Pas  quins  "  Life 
of  Lord   JBarrymore,"   he  remarks  09  it^ 
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a  the  most  inflated  bombastic  stuff  I  ever 
read/1    He,  at  this  time,  sat  to  Mr.  Slater 
for  a  portrait,  and  in  the  evening  supped 
with  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
Thfc  next  day  his  friend  Williams   came 
over  from  Buxton,  and  they  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Slater  at  Doctor  Newbold's. 
*  After  dinner,"  says  Cooke,  "joined  by 
Mr.  Langfofd  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monk- 
house  of  Presburg/1— "  The  glass  circulated 
Very  freely-*-adjourned  to  Mr.  Langford's, 
drank  some  more   wine,    and  joined  by 
more  company— went  to  the  Angel,  (ail 
Angel  in   every   town)  and   drank  some 
more  there,  what  I  know  not,  and  k  little 
before  dusk  walked  with  Williams  to  the 
skirt  of  the  town  on  our  return  to  Buxton 
—my  horse  so  skittish,  and  I  so  tipsy,  I 
could  not  mount  him.     Rode  Williams's 
a  little  way,  when  alighting,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bestride  my  own  again,  he  got 
away  from  under  me,  and  set  out  for  home. 
Williams  rode  on,  and  I  returned  on  foot 
to  Macclesfield,  and  went  immediately  to 
bed  at  the  Angel."    So  much  for  repent- 
ance without  amendment.    The  next  day 
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Williams  came  back  to  Macclesfield,  and 
after  dinnef,  Cooke,  having  procured  ano* 
ther  horse,  rode  back  to  Buxton*  and  that 
evening  played  Lord  Towntey;  rather  a 
different  character  from  that  in  which  he 
had  appeared  the  preceding  evening  at 
Macclesfield.  * 

During  this  visit  to  Button,  besides  Oo 
tavian  and  Lord  Townley,  already  men- 
tioned, he  played  Hotspur,  Harry  Dora* 
tony  Haswell,  Sir  Geoige  Airy,  Oakl^ji 
Young  Marlow,  Freepoft,  Petruchio* 
Faulkland,  The  Guardian,  Jacques,  Young 
Wilding,  Rover,  Sir  Robert  Ramble,  An- 
thony Euston,  and  Sir  Callaghan  OBral- 
laghan. 

After  "  Boswell's  Johnson/'  the  next 
work  which  occupied  his  attention  was 
"  Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works."  Then 
w  Gleanings  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moir ."  Next 
"  The  Danish  Massacre,"  a  novel ;  and 
then  "  Savage's  Works,"  on  which  he 
makes  some  judicious  remarks. 

Of  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburt, 
he  says,  "  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  I  saw  it  acted  at  Covent  Garden 
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Theatre,  I  beKeve  twice;  I  have  a  clearer 
recollection  of  the  epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Hartley,  who  played  Isabella,  wherein  the 
cruelty  of  the  author's  mother  is  mentioned, 
and  some  pointed  allusions  to  the  French 
Theatre  about  to  be  established  at  that  time, 
than  I  have  of  any  part  of  the  play.     It 
was  well  received  when  brought  out  a' few 
years  ago,  but  the  story  is  not  sufficiently 
known  or  interesting.     The    fcomedy    of 
*'  Love  in  a  VeiF  reads  pleasantly,  and,  I 
think,  curtailed,  would  please  in  the  repre- 
sentation.    In  general   the   plots   of   the 
Spanish  comedies,  and  this  is    modelled 
from  them,   are    love~intrigue6,  mistakes, 
embarassments,  rather  farcically  and  some* 
times  pantomimically  worked  up/'   Speak* 
ing  of  u  The  Progress  of  a  Divine"  he  says, 
"  the  wit  cannot  excuse  the  great  obsce-* 
iiity  that  disgraces  it"    He  comments  on 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  *  The  Wander* 
er,"  and  reprobates  that  fulsome  adulation 
in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  which 
the  author's  subsequent  conduct  was    so 
little  consonant  with, 

jHis  next  reading  was  "  Scarrou's  Cojjji, 
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cal  Works/'  with  which  he  professes  him- 
self  content,  bat  detects  in  one  of  the  Ro- 
mances part  of  the  plot  of  Mrs.  Cowley's 
•*  Which  is  .  the   Man  ?"     He  next  reads 
a  u  Tour  through  Sweden,  &c /'    His  next 
books  are  the  "  Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman 
by  G.  Chalmers,"  and  "A  Survey  of  the 
Russian  Empire/'    He  then  reads  "  Gold- 
smith's England,"  and  looks  into  "  Raping 
He  then  takes  up  "  Travels  on  the  Rhine!9 
Next  fbiJow  "  Memoirs    of  Dumourier," 
and   Peltier's  "  Picture  of  Paris,"  which 
lead  him  into  a  disquisition  on  the  French 
Revolution,    occupying  several   pages,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  makes  a  compari- 
son in  favouj  of  this  country,  which  I  will 
transcribe. 

"  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
thirteen  states  of  America,  an  amazing 
tract  of  country,  threw  off  their  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  themselves 
independent-  This-  revolution  was  con* 
ducted  with  firmness  and  wisdom;  we 
heard  of  no  murders,  no  assassinations ;  no 
multiplied  and  terrifying  executions,  rp 
private  gangs  of  execrable  villians  marking 
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their  steps  by  blodd  and  rapine.  The  rules 
of  war  were  on  both  sides  strictly  adhered 
to,  nor  did  they  ever  lose  sight  of  huma- 
nity. Washington,  whose  name  will  grace 
the  page  of  history  to  the  end  of  time* 
tempered  his  success  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  field, 
he  appears  in  the  senate.  Above  all  mean 
unworthy  considerations,  he  is  actuated  by 
real  patriotism ;  and  the  rising  federal  go- 
vernment, while  they  pursue  his  plans,  will 
increase  their  own  importance  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  without  injury  to  fcny 
state  whatever/' 

My  hero's  next  reading  was  "  Lady 
Wortley  Montague's  Workfe/^and  he  ap- 
preciated them  justly,  making  pertinent 
itnd  judicious  remarks.  Mr.  Eyre's  "  Maid 
of  Normandy/'  a  tragedy,  next  falls  in  his 
Way,  and  he  pronounces  it  a  very  indiffer- 
ent performance.  "  The  Adventures  of  a 
Watch"  Comes  next,  which  he  also  con- 
demns, but,  unlike  a  genuine  reviewer, 
reads.  Mr.  Sewell's  tragedy  of  «  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh"  is  thus  mentioned :  "  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  read  some  pky$9  though 
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but  little  acquainted  with  the  drama.  The 
language  is  neither  correct  nor  harmonious, 
and  the  whole  is  laboured,  dry,  and  (not- 
withstanding the  subject)  uninteresting. 
A  short  time  ago  it  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Ketnble  at  Dairy  Lane,  with  some  altera- 
tions, but  with  little  effect/' 

«•  Captain  Tench's  New  South  Wales0 
next  engages  his  attention,  and  he  remarks 
copiously  on  it ;  and  then  begins  to  read 
"    Stedman's    American    War,"   a    book 
which    pleased    him,    and   on    which  he 
founded  all  those  opinions  respecting  this 
country  which  he  so  liberally  uttered  when 
he  visited  it.    The  images  impressed  oh 
his  memory  in  1794  were  revived  in  1810, 
and  he,  in  conversation,  shewed    himself 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  events  of  our 
revolution,  and  to  have  more  vivid  idfeas 
of  the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  war, 
than  most  of  the  natives  he  met  with.   The 
prejudices    of   Stedman  were    of   course 
adopted  by  Cooke,  and  his  opinions  of  the 
cause  of  our  revolutionary  quarrel,  and  of 
the  causes  of  our  success,  were  all  founded 
upon  this  author. 
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This,  with  "  Drinkwater's  Siege  of 
Gibraltar,"  and  "  Marmontel's  Tales/'  is  a 
faithful  account  of  Mr.  Cookie's  reading 
for  about  nine  weeks ;  and  when  to  this  are 
added  newspapers,  reviews,  and  the  neces- 
sary reading  accompanying  his  professional 
exertions,  it  will  not  appear  trifling  in 
magnitude.  During  this  visit  to  Buxton, 
he  continued  his  accustomed  habit  of 
sauntering,  and  sometimes  took  long  soli- 
tary walks  to  the  adjacent  villages,  and  to 
spots  which  are  considered  as  among  the 
curiosities  of  Derbyshire.  But  the  Angel 
Inn,  or  the  JJrownBear,  or  the  Red  Lion, 
,or  some  other  inn  or  tavern,  too  ofteqi 
were  the  scenes  of  his  evening  pleasures, 
'  and  early  in  the  .morning  too  frequently 
his  time  of  retiring  to  bed.  The  next  day 
he  is  indisposed,  and  then  follow  fruitless 
resolutions  of  amendment.  "  Humour," 
says  he,  "  passion,  and  caprice,  have  made 
strange  disturbance  in  my  mind;  it  is 
time  to  reinstate  reason  in  its  just  and  pro- 
per authority,  and  obey  her  dictates  witfr 
alertness  and  steadiness."  ' 

Martin  and  Williams    were    his    usual 
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companions  at  Buxton,  and  he  often  men-* 
tions  drinking  tea  and  supping  with  Mr- 
and  Mrs-  Williams.  Mr.  Slater  of  Mac- 
clesfield appears  to  be  his  only  correspond* 
ent.  With  the  company,  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  theatrical  business,  he  seems 
to  be  uniformly  discontented.  Of  his  be* 
nefit  he  says,  "It  was  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, as  the  beggarly  plan  adopted  and 
pursued  by  petty  companies,  1  am  an  en- 
tire stranger  to." 

I  will  extract  from  his  diary  the  events 
and  reflections  of  one  day  ;  the  reader  will 
"perceive  my  reasons  for  the  selection. 

«  Wednesday,  August  15th  (1794). 
"  Arose  about  one  P.  M. ;  dined.  Walk- 
ed with  Mr.  Wentworth  to  Fairfield: 
Drank  some  porter  at  the  Swan.  Set  out 
from  thence,  and  took  a  long  walk  upon 
the  hills,  and  among  the  rocks,  gathered 
some  mushrooms,  and  returned  to  Fair* 
field*  Called  at  the  Bull's  Head,  and 
drank  some  brandy  and  water.  Among, 
some  other  persons  there  was  a  certain 
clergyman,  who  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  hr 
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teraturc  and  abilities;  certain  he  writer 
A.  M-  after  bis  name-  He  was  dirty, 
drunks  and  foolish.  Some  of  the  compa- 
ny, though  they  all  professed  a  respect  for 
him,  seemed  to  use  him  as  an  object  of 
their  mirth*  I  could  not  help  viewing  him 
with  pity  j— not  that  sensation  that  ap* 
preaches  to  contempt,  but  a  real,  sorrow- 
ful feeling,  as  I  cannot  to  please  myself 
otherwise  express  it.  In  viewing  him,  I 
thought  of  others.  Drunkenness  is  the 
next  leveller  to  death ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  is  always  attended  with 
shame  and  reproach,  while  the  latter,  being' 
the  certain  lot  of  mortality,  produces  sym- 
pathy, and  may  be  attended  with  honour. 
From  the  general  temper  of  the  world  it  is 
too  probable,  with  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am.  writing  of,  that  a  long  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
will  be  almost  forgotten,  while  the  hours 
of  his  frailty,  or  to  speak  stronger,  the  pe- 
riods of  his  vice  and  folly,  will  be  clearly  re- 
jnembered  and  distinctly  related.  I  think 
and  hope  I  shall  never  forget  him.  Went 
to  Wentworth's  lodgings.     Looked  into  a 
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'Gentleman's  Magazine1  for  1793*  Sup- 
ped witl\  him  and  tylx**  W.,  the  fruits  of 
our  afternoon's  labours  making  part  of  it, 
Took  leave  of  them  a  little  after  eleven, 
went  home,  and  to  bed*  Before  J  put  out 
put  my  candle,  read  some  pages  in  the 
*  Monthly  Review'  for  last  month/' 

Poor  Cooke!  he  clearly  saw  the  image 
of  himself,  in  the  unhappy  clergyman;  and 
predicted  what,  he  feared,  would  be  his 
own  posthumous  fame.  We  have  heard 
and  read  much  of  fascination,  when  the 
victim  sees  the  ruin  that  awaits  him,  yet 
has  no  power  to  turn  from  it ;  but  gazes, 
shudders,  and  is  lost. 

August  15th,  my  hero  was  employed  in 
a  long  and  solitary  walk  from  Buxton 
through  the  adjoining  villages,  and  over 
hills  and  dales,  rambling  from  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening ;  and  I 
would  willingly  publish  his  account  of  the 
walk,  as  an  honourable  specimen  of  his 
talents  for  description,  but  that  I  know  to 
the  generality  of  readers  it  could  afford 
little  entertainment,  and  to  some  would 
appear  out  of  place* 


On  the  eighteenth  of  ^ptember  1794*f 
Mr.  Cooke  sent  off  his  baggage  to  Chester, 
and  proceeded  himself  on  horseback  to 
Macclesfield.  He  passed  the  evening  at 
his  friend  Slater's  with  a  party,  and  did 
what,  he  says,  "  no  party  could  ever  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  do  before,  recited  two 
speeches  from  Shakespeare." 

He  remained  at  Macclesfield  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  twentieth  his  journal 
ceases.  % 

From  the  Jist  of  parts  before  given,  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  and 
place  play  those  characters  on  which 
his  fame  as  an  actor  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  We  see  nothing  of  any  of  the 
great  characters  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant,  or  even  of  Sir 
Archy  Mac  Sarcasm ;  for  though  the  farce 
of  Love  a-la-mode  is  played,  he  acts  Srr 
Callaghan  O'Brallaghaa.  Jaques  in  "  As 
you  like  it,"  and  Hotspur  in  "  Henry  IV" 
are  the  only  two  of  Shakespeare's  charao 
ters  mentioned  as  being  played  by  him  at 
Buxton.  We  know  however  that  he  had 
played  Lear  and  Richard  previous  to  this 
period. 
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"  E**ly  in  the  month  of  Nortmhetin 
the  year  1794/fl»e  says,"  I  embarked  at 
Holyhead  for  Dublin,  having  been  engaged 
early  in  the  summer  for  that  theatre  by 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  soon  as  I  landed  -I 
was  introduced  to  the  manager,  Richard 
Daly,  Esq.  and  dined  with  him  and  some 
of  his  friends  at  his  apartment  in  the  the. 
atre,  and  now  commenced  a  new  date  in 
my  theatricals/' 

Till  the  age  of  thirty  «ght,  with  talents 
of  the  first  and  brightest  order,  George 
Frederick  Cooke  had  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  had  never  trod  the 
stage  (Jf  any  thing  like  a  metropolitan 
theatre.  The  theatres  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  were,  at  the  periods  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  but  small  and  paltry  establish* 
ments  compared  to  what  they  now  are, 
and  their  audiences  proportionably  defi- 
cient in  taste  and  respectability*  This  is 
a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Cooke's  want  of  pitw 
per  ambition,  owing  to  the  unhappy  habits 
he  had  acquired. 

As  Mr.  Cooke's  attachment  to  what  he 
called  conviviality  had  been  long  establish- 

vol*  i.  o 
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ed  atthis  time,  I  doubt  not  that  hk  dinner 
with  the  Iridh  manager  was  a  roaring  set 
to — a  fall  and  convincing  proof  of  what 
is  called  Irish  hospitality  and  English  good 
fellowship. 


& 


CHAP,  V. 

Mr.  Cooke  the  hero  of  the  Dublin  stage.— 
Miss  Campion. — Mr.  Matthems.-—Cookei 
Matthews,  and  Mrs.  Burns.  — *•  Cooke . 
quits  Dublin  add  the  stage.—* Enlists  as 
a  soldier. ~-  His  discharge  ■  procured  by 
Messrs.  Batiks  a/ndWard. — Further  dis» 
tre$s.-+Is  relieved  and  sent  to  Manches- 
ter. 

Mr*  Cooke,  now  thirty  eight  years  of 
age,  and  having  been  seventeen  years  a 
player,  during  many  of  which  he  itood 
forward  as  the  hero  of  the  provincial  the- 
atres  of  England,  was  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion arid  delight  to  the  warm-hearted  sons 
of  St.  Patrick.  He  took  possession  of  the 
Dublin  stage  without  a  struggle:  there 
was  no  competitor;  the  throne  was  his 
own. 

o  2 
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On  Wednesday  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember 1794,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Dublin.  The  character  he  then  played 
was  Othello.  Mr  Daly  played  Iago,  and 
Miss  Campion,  Desdemona.  This  lady 
married  Mr.  Pope,  and  died  in  1803,  hav- 
ing been  taken  ill  while  playing  this  same 
character  for  Mr.  Cooper's  benefit  at  Dai- 
ry Lane,  when  Mr,  Cooke  played  Iago. 

Most  of  the  great  characters  of  tragedy, 
such  as  Macbeth,  Richard,  Othello,  Zanga, 
Shylock,  and  many  others,  with  many  first 
parts  iii  comedy,  were  filled  this  season  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  who  complains  in  his  journal 
of  the  want  of  ability,  as  well  as  discipline, 
in  Mr.  Daly's  corps.  "  While  I  was  in 
the  Dublin  Theatre,"  says  he,  "  the  cele- 
brated personage  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Chevalier  P'Eon  used  sometimes  to 
fence  p,t  the  end  of  tjie  play,  dressed  as  an 
officer  of  dragopps.  The  Dublin  Theatre 
was  at  that  time  at  a  low  ebb ;  the  per- 
formers were  ill  paid,  and  the  house, 
scenes,  and  dresses,  very  mean  and  bad. 
On  the  second  or  third  of  March  1794,  X 
quitted  the  theatre ;  1  was  heartily  sick  of 
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it-;  and  being  appointed  to  act  Don  Felix 
in  the  Wonder,  and  no  dress  provided,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  taking  my 
leave.  Prom  this  pieriod  until  March  1796 
I  ceased  to  be  an  actor." 

It  is  but  too  evident,  that  the  cause  here 
assigned  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  recorded.  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  Cooke's  want  of  prudence  and, 
common  sense  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life  drove  him  at  this  time  from  the 
stage.  Intemperance,  which  long  before 
had  become  a  habit  with  him,  and  which 
tarnished  his  fame  as  an  actor,  marred  his 
usefulness  as  a  man,  and  finally  produced 
as  its  inevitable  effect,  disease  and  death, 
was. the  cause  of  a  series  of  actions  during 
the  twelve  months  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  will  scarcely  appear  credible 
to  those  who  are  not  used  to  contemplate 
the  romances  of  real  life ;  romances  much 
more  strange  than  those  of  fiction,  if  we 
except  the  old  and  new  tales  of  ghosts  and 
dragons  and  giants,  and  certainly  full  as 
instructive.  Let  the  picture  of  genius  de- 
graded   by    weakness,    and     brought   to 
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shame,  poverty,  disease,  and  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  make  its  due  impression. 

The  causes  which  removed  Mr.  Cooke 
from  before  the  public  in  this  instance  I 
am  enabled  to  state,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances whiph  brought  him  bade  to  the 
stage  at  the  time  he  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Matthews,  now,  and  for  some  years, 
a  distinguished  favorite  with  the  London 
audience,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man 
apd  ftctpr,  vas  a  member  of  Daly's  com- 
pany, and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
Cooke.    One  night,  after  play  and  farce, 
in  the  latter,    Matthews,  having    played 
Mordeeai  to  Cooke's  Sir  Archy,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  veteran,  was  invited  by 
him  to  take  supper  in  his  room  tete  a  tete9 
and  drink  whisky  punch.    This  high  ho* 
nor  was  gratefq]ly  received  and  accepted 
by  the  young  comedian,  who  anticipated 
both  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  so* 
ciety  of  the  celebrated  actor*  Supper  over, 
find  Cooke's  spirits  elevated,  the  fatigues 
of  the   evening  were  forgotten;  he  was 
pleased  with  his  young  companion,  whose 
tongue,    freed    from  all  shackles  by  the 
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*moking  liquor,  glibly  poured  forth  those 
praises  which  Cooke's  superior  talent* 
prompted.  One  jug  of  whisky  punch,  was 
quickly  emptied,  and  white  drinking  the 
second  Geqrge  Frederick  in  his  turn  begins 
to  commend  young  Matthews. — "  You  are 
young,  and  want  some  one  to  advise  and 
guide  you ;  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is 
nothing  like  industry  and  sobriety,— Mrs. 
Buyn? !  another  jug  of  w\iisky  punch  >  Mra. 
Burns,, you  make  it  so  good, Mrs.,  Burns, 
another  jug/'    ..,...» 

«  Yes,  Miste*  Cooked 

"  In  our  profession,  tny  young  friend, 
dissipation  is  too  apt  to  be  the  bane  of 
youth ;— *  villanous  :  company'— low  com* 
pany,  leads  them  from  ;*tv4yipg  their  bu* 
siness,  and  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  make  them  respectable  " 

Thus  he  proceeded,  drinking  and  utteN 
ing-  advice,  (not  the  less  valuable  because 
in  opposition  to  his  own  practice))  and 
.  assuriqg  Matthews  of  his,  protection,  in* 
structipo,  and  all  his  influence  to  forward 
his  views,  while  the  whisky  punch,  jug  after 
jug  vanished,  and  with  it  all  semblance  <tf 
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the  virtues  so  eloquently  praised.  Though 
ftiaddened  by  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  the 
chain  of  his  ideas  continued  still  unbroken, 
and  h&  began  a  dissertation  on  the  histrio- 
nic art,  proceeding  from  first  principles  to 
a  detail  of  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  pas- 
sions, with  a  specimen  of  each  by  way  of 
illustration. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  the 
reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  the  ludicrous 
effect  of  this  scene.  The  power  of  the 
whisky  acting  in  diametric  opposition  to 
the  will  on  his  strong  and  flexible  features, 
produced  contortions  and  distortions  of 
which  he  was  insensible,  while  Matthews 
sat  gazing  with  astonishment,  and  at  times 
in  an  agony  from  the  effort  to  restrain  his 
risible  faculties ;  but  to  add  to  his  torture, 
Cooke  began  to  question  him,  after  each 
"  horrible  face,"  as  to  the  meaning  of  it,  or 
the  passion  expressed. 

Matthews,  totally  in  the  dark  as  to 
Cooke's  meaning,  made  every  possible  mis* 
take,  and  when  set  right  by  Cooke,  ex- 
cused himself  by  charging  his  stupidity  on 
die  whisky.  •    .   m 
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«  There— whafs  that?" 

**  Very  fine,  Sir/1 

"  But  what  is  it  ?" 

u  O  aye!  anger — anger  to  be  sureT 

"To  be  sore — you're  a  blockhead.— 
Fear!  fear,  Sir!" 

But  when  the  actor,  after  making  a  hi- 
deous face,  compounded  of  Satanic  malig- 
nity and  the  brutal  leering  of  a  drunken 
satyr,  told  his  pupil  that  that  was  love, 
poor  Matthews  could  resist  no  longer,  but 
roared  with  convulsive  laughter. 

Cooke  was  surprised  and  enraged  at  this 
rudeness  in  his  young  guest,  but  Matthews 
had  address  enough  to  pacify  him. 

Mistress  Burns,  'm  the  mean  time,  had 
protested  against  making  any  more  whisky 
punch,  and  had  brought  up  the  last  jug 
upon  Cooke's  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
ask  for  no  more.*— The  jug  is  finished,  and 
Matthews,  heartily  tired,  thinks  he  shall 
escape  from  his  tormentor,  and  makes  a 
move  to  go. 

Not  yet,  my  dear  boy,  one  jug  more/* 
If  s  very  late,  Sir." 

"  Only  one  more." 
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"  Mrs.  Burns  will  not  let  its  have  it." 

"  Won't  she?  Ill  shew  you  that  pre- 
sently." 

Cooke  theft  thunders  with  his  foot,  and 
vociferates  repeatedly,  "  Mistress  Burns !" 
At  length  honest  Mrs.  Burns,  who  had  got 
to  bed  in  hopes  of  rest,  in  the  chamber  im- 
mediately under  them,  answers,  "  What  is 
it  you  want,  Mister  Cooke  ?" 

"  Another  jug  of  whiskey  punch,  Mis- 
tress Burns/' 

"  Indeed  but  you  can  have  no  more, 
Mister  Cooke/' 

"  Indeed  but  I  will,  Mistress  Burns/' 

"  Remember  your  promise,  Mister 
Cooke." 

"  Another  jug  of  punch,  Mistress 
Burns/' 

"  Indeed,  and  I  will  not  get  out  of  my 
own  bed  any  more  at  all,  Mister  Cooke, 
ted  so  them's  an  end  of  it." 
.  **  We'll  see  that,  Mistress  Burns/' 

When  to  Matthews'  further  astonish* 
ment,  he.  seized  the  jug  and  smashed  it  on 
the  floor,  over  the  head  of  Mistress  Burns, 
exclaiming,  "  Do  you  hear  that,  Mistress 
Burns?" 
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"  Yes,  I  d*  M«t«r  Cooke/* 

He  then  proceeded  to  break  the  chairs, 
one  by  one,  after  each  exclaiming,  "  Do 
you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Burns?"  and  receiving 
in  reply,  "  Yes  I  do,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  you'll 
be  very  sorfy  for  it  to-morrow,  so  you  will/' 
He  th$n  opened  the  window,  and  very  de* 
liherately  proceeded  to  throw  the  looking  " 
glasses  into  the  street,  and  the  fragments 
of  broken  tables  and  chairs.  Matthews 
had  made  several  attempts  to  go,  and  had 
be#n  detained  by  Cooke ;  he  now  ventur- 
ed something  like  an  expostulation,  oa/ 
which  his  Mentor  ordered  him  out  of  his 
apartment,  and  threw  the  candle  and  can- 
dlestick after  him-  Matthews  being  gone, 
the  wretched  madman  sallied  out — and 
was  brought  home  next  day  beaten  and 
deformed  with  bruises* 

The  disgrace  attending  the  notoriety  of 
this-  transaction  drove  him  on  to  further 
mad  intemperance— the  stage  wae  aban+ 
dpBed— -and  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  and 
despair  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  regi- 
ment destined  for  the  West  Indies* 

A.  fit  of  sickness  prevented  his  embarking 
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with  his  regiment,  yet,  though  in  England, 
he  remained  until  the  year  1796  altogether 
lost.  At  this  period  Mr.  Maxwell,  mana- 
ger of  the  Portsmouth  theatre,  being  at 
Southampton,  was  accosted  by  a  soldier, 
who  called  him  by  name,  and  whom  he 
recognised  to  be  George  Frederick  Cooke. 
He  wished  for  his  discharge,  and  requested 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Maxwell.  ITris 
was  promised,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Maxwell  should  apply  to  Ward  and  Banks, 
the  Manchester  managers,  to  assist  him, 
and  they  parted.  On  application  to  Ward 
and  Banks,  they  undertook  the  business, 
and  Maxwell  heard  no  more  of  it  for  some 
weeks,  when  a  boy  came  to  him  at  his 
theatre  in  Portsmouth,  and  accosted  him 
with  "  a  poor  sick  man,  Sir,  who  has  been 
a  soldier,  is  now  at  my  mother's,  and  begs 
to  see  you  before  he  dies."  He  went  to  a 
miserable  public  house,  and  there  found 
George  Frederick  Cooke  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  misery.  It  proved  on  exami- 
nation, that  Banks  and  Ward  had  pro- 
cured his  discharge,  and  sent  him  money 
to  pay  his  way  to  them  at  Manchester, 
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but  the  money  was  spent  or  thrown  away, 
sickness  ensued,  he  was  ashamed  to  apply 
to  them  again,  he  had  crawled  from  South- 
ampton to  Portsmouth  to  see  Maxwell, 
and  had  sunk  exhausted  on  his  arrival 
at  this  public  house.  Maxwell  had  him 
taken  care  of,  sent  him  clothes  and  a  phy- 
sician, and  wrote  again  to  Ward  and 
Banks.  After  his  recovery,  by  desire  of 
the  Manchester  managers,  Mr.  Maxwell 
paid  his  fare  per  mail  to  London,  and  sent 
him  thither,  with  just  money  enough  to 
pay  his  expences ;  at  London  a  friend  of 
Ward  and  Banks  was  appointed  to  receive 
and  forward  him  by  mail  to  Manchester ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
he  did  not  reach  his  friends  until  after  the 
time  he  had  appointed,  stopping  on  the 
road  between  London  and  Manchester  for 
another  taste  of  his  beloved  madness,  while 
the  managers  had  to  disappoint  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who  crowded  the  the- 
atre to  witness  his  return.  He  however 
safely  arrived,  and  played  Octavian  in  the 
Mountaineers.    His   re  -  appearance  was 
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greeted  by  a  numerous  audience,  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  reader  will  remember  a  blank  in 
the  memoirs  of  our  hero,  of  twenty  months, 
from  February  1780  to  October  1781. 
From  the  strange  and  almost  incredible 
manner  in  which  we  find  him  employed 
during  this  second  absence  from  tht  boards, 
imagination  is  stimulated  to  conjecture, 
where  and  what  he  Tfas  during  the  twenty 
months  of  his  first  absence.  Hfe  has  many 
times  asserted  that  he  was  in  the  British 
army  which  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
United  States.  He  has  stated,  over  the 
bottle,  the  regiment  he  served  in,  and  the 
actions  in  which  he  fought,  as  will  be  fur* 
ther  noticed  when  I  come  to  that  portion 
of  his  life  during  which  he  was  the  theatric 
cal  magnet  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  was  only 
over  the  bottle,  or  under  its  influence,  that 
he  mentioned  his  having  served  in  this 
country.  The  low  station  he  was  in  might 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  sober  silence ; 
for  he  certainly  never  mentioned  the  trans- 
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actions  I  have  just  recorded.  I  have  no 
means  at  this  distant  period  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  but  his  absence  from  before  the 
public  at  the  period  treated  of  in  this 
chapter,  in  some  measure  corroborates 
those  tales  of  his,  which  would  otherwise 
have  only  passed  for  bacchanalian  roman* 
ces. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Mr.  Cooke  at  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Pres* 
ton,  $c. — George  Colrnan  the  Young* 
er.—Mr.  H.  Johnston. — Mr.  H.  Sid* 
don*.— Mr.  Cooke* s  marriage  announced. 
— Goes  to  Dublin,  1797. — Plays  with 
'  Mr.  Kemble.— 'Mr.  Bannister. —Remarks 
on  Ben  Jonson. — TateWilkinson. — Cooke's 
difficulties.— Goes  to  Cork. —  Reflections 
on  Servants.— Comparison  between  the 
Gambler  and  Drunkard.— Journey  to 
Limerick. — Dublin.— Green  Room  beha- 
viour.—Kearney  s.  —  Cooke's  reflections 
on  his  intemperance  and  bad  company. — 
Characters. — Reading  and  remarks. 

On  Friday  the  seventeenth  of  March 
17969  did  our  hero,  after  playing  the  mad* 
man  in  real  life  for  a  year,  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  Manchester  as  a  representa- 
tive of  madness  in  Octavian,  a  character 
very  little  suited  to  his  talents,  though  I 
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find  that  he  used  frequently  to  play  it  in 
the  provincial  theatres,  and  had  studied  it 
with  the  utmost  attention. 

During  passion  week  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  John  Stanton,  manager 
of  the  Lancaster  Theatre,  to  play  at  that 
place,  which  he  accepted.  Miss  Smith, 
since  of  Covent  Garden,  was  then  a  pro- 
mising young  actress  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
company.  After  playing  at  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, Preston,  and  Buxton,  Mr.  Cooke 
went  to  Shrewsbury,  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Ward  having  added  that  theatre  to  their 
other  two.  While  the  company  was  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  to  play 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Banks,  and  perform- 
ed Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  the  Iron  Chest 
This  is  the  second  time  since  commencing 
this  chapter  that  mention  of  the  produc- 
tions of  George  Colman  the  Younger  has 
occurred.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  this 
eccentric  genius,  who  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  English  dramatists  of  the  last 
%  twenty  years,  and  who,  like  the  immediate 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  has  most  indus~ 
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triously  striven  to  mar  the  high  endow- t 
jnents  with  which  nature  had  blessed  him. 
Involved  in  debt  by  $&  utter  v*nt  of  jwu- 
dence,  that  unfashionable,  uagentlemanly 
quality,  without  which  no  man's  honesty 
or  woman's  chastity  has  any  solid  security, 
he  has  been  kept  from  extreme  poverty  by 
withholding  from  his  creditors  the  property 
his  father  bequeathed  him  in  the  Hay  market 
Theptqe,  and  living,  $nd  occasionally  writ- 
ing* within  the  rules  q(  the  King's  Bench* 
In  his  last  jeu  d'e$prit  he  thus  jokes  upon 
what  in  the  usuqj  cant  is  called  a  man's 
misfortunes,  that  is,  the  effects  of  his  vices. 

Yet  though  my  childhood  felt  disease, 
Though  my  lank  purse,  unsvoln  by  fees, 

Some  ragged  Muse  has  netted,    ' 
SuH,  honest  Cbroaos !  'tis  most  true 
To  thee  (apd,  faith,  to  others  too !) 

I'm  very  much  indebted. 

This  is  in  the  "  Reckoning  with  Time/* 
and  in  "  The  Two  Parsons"— 

If  men  of  large  estate,  then  we  retrench- 
But  if  we  are  in  all  respects, 
Mere  simple  debtors,  aans  effects, 
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:  v    JRofbag  tbat  PlutgMttAjr  aot.*lwfify«  fro  wo, 

We  then,  as  calmly  as  we  can,  sit  down, 
/  The  king  (heaven  bless  him!)  finding  us  a  bench. 

This  gentleman,  after  the  usual  educa- 
tion bestowed  upon  those  who  are  intend- 
ed for  the  learned  professions,  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  Temple,  to  read  law ;  but, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  preferred  reading  plays* 
At  his  fathers  theatre  he  produced,  in 
1784>  a  comic  opera,  or  cotnedy  in  three 
acts,  with  songs,  called  Two  to  One.  This 
piece  the  writer  saw  with  great  delight,  as 
it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  seen  in  Lon- 
don. .Mr*.  John  Palmer  spoke  the  pro- 
logue, rof  which  he  only  remembers  one 
line:  •  •- 

u  And  duno  th*  second  follows  dance  the  first.*' 

To  this  piece  succeeded  Turk  and  m 
Turk;  InldeandYarito:  Ways  and  Means ; 
he  thep  changed  hia  style,  and  gave  the 
public  The  Battle- of.  Hexham;  Surrender 
of  Calais ;  Mountaineers,  and  Iron  Chest* 
This  last  piece  occasioned  a  quarrel  be* 
tween  the  author  and  Mr.  Kemble,  and 
h  2 
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the  quarrel  occasioned  a  preface  to  the 
piece,  of  much  more  worth  than  itself. 
Again  he  changed  his  style,  and  produced 
The  Heir  at  Law,  Poor  Gentleman,  and 
John  Bull,  and  some  of  the  best  farces  the 
English  stage  possesses.  It  is  said  of  his 
best  comedy,  John  Bull,  that  he  wrote  the 
last  act  when  pressed  for  money  (and  after 
long  disappointing  Mr.  Harris,  who  had 
the  other  four)  the  whole  in  one  night,  and 
drinking  gin  and  water,  and  throwing  the 
paper  on  the  floor  as  he  filled  each  sheet; 
when  the  comedy,  the.  gin,  and  the  night 
ended,  he  tumbled  into  bed  and  dropt  ftp 
curtain. 

This  digression  the  reader  will  perhapq 
recollect  was  occasioned  by  mentioning 
Mr.  Cooke's  performance  of  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer  in  the  Iron  Chest,  for  Mr. 
Banks's  benefit,  at  Liverpool,  l?d6.  At 
that  time  and  place  Mr.  fl.  Johnston  play- 
ed Wilford.  This  gentleman  is  by  birth 
a  Scotchman.  He  was  early  distinguished 
in  the  north  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Scotch  Roscius,  and  by  indiscriminate 
praise  all  his  boyish  faults  are  fixed  upon 
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his  years  of  maturity ,  and  he  is  become  an 
actor  of  trick  and  habit.  Yet  is  Mr.  John- 
ston above  the  level  of  ordinary  tragedians, 
and  in  characters  of  vehemence  draws 
forth  the  applause  of  his  most  critical  au- 
ditors* 

From  Shrewsbury  Mr.  Cooke  went  to 
Chester,  and  from  thence  to  Manchester. 
After"  Manchester  races  he  went  for  a  few 
nights  to  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire;  from 
thence  to  Huddersfield  in  Yorkshire,  to 
Mr.  Stanton's,  and^with  his  company  to 
Preston. 

His  journal  specifies  the  time  of  his  be* 
ing  at  the  latter  place  to  be  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  1796. 
"  Preston  in  Lancashire  is  a  handsome 
town  of  some  size,  standing  on  the  river 
Kibble.  It  is  216  miles  from  London,  32 
from  Manchester,  and  S3  from  Liverpool/' 
The  theatre  was  under  the  management  of 
.Mr.  Stanton. 

At  this  time  and  place  Mr.  Cooke  stu- 
died and  played  Penruddock,  in  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's comedy  of  "  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune."   For  Mr.  Stanton's  night  he  "went 
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Oti,"  a*  he  Cdlls  it,  "  far  Tattgiftnt  in  Thi 
Way  to  get  Married"  The  observations 
he  makes  on  this  occasion  are  worth  the 
Attention  of  players.  "  I  never  studied 
the  character  of  Tangent,  but  froov  a  few 
readings  retained  the  words,  and  the  busi- 
ness from  playing  Captain  Falkner  three 
or  four  tiroes,  and  seeiftg  it  once  m  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  excellently  acted.  Many 
df  the  performer*  were  not  only  ith perfect 
in  the  words,  but  very  ignorant  of  the 
character*  It  is  common  fo£  many  on  the 
stage  to  say  they  have  studied  a  character, 
when  they  even  know  not  what  the  expres- 
sion means:  their  utmost  idea  df  studying 
being  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  author's 
words.  In  all  ranks  and  professions,  there 
are  doubtless  many  whose  genius  or  abili- 
ties are  not  suited  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  move,  and  the  stage  certainly  has  a 
great  share  (the  pulpit  a  greater).  It  is 
grievous  to  behold  the  higher  classes  of  so* 
-ciety  represented,  in  a  play,  by  those 
-whose  utmost  stretch  of  abilities  does  not 
qualify  them  to  appear  as  their  attendants. 
There  are  actors  and  actresses*  and  some 
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of  th&fi  ifo  what  are  called  respectabJe?  si* 
tuations,  Who  Ate  no*  only  destitute  of  the 
embellishments  of  education,  but  are  abto; 
luteiy  tec&pable  of  reading  their  native 
language. — This  will  ever  be  the  casey 
while  the-  <forama  remains  in  its  present 
unprotected  state:  the  opinion  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  being,  that  after  a  perton 
has  failed  in  every  attempt  thdy  have 
made  in  life,  even  as  mechanics  and  ser« 
rants,  the  stage  i«  still  open,  as  a  test  and 
ttii*  ri&otifce;  and  Such  is  the  petty  and 
absurd  ambittbn  <>f  some,  that  for  the  sake 
.of  gtrut&ng  their  hour  before  the  public, 
they  will  starve  in  little  itinerant  compa- 
nies, rather  than  acquire  a  decent  subsist- 
ence by  following  the  employment  they 
wgre  bred  to." 

"What  Mr.  Cotike  says  as  to  the  general 
mode  of  study,  and  the  ideas  of  those  call- 
ed actors  generally  on  the  subject,  is  per- 
fectly true;  but  such  people  never  become 
actor*.  What  he  means  by  the  unprotect* 
ed  state  of  the  drama  I  know  not.  Actors, 
like  other  men,  are  estimated  by  their  at* 
tainments,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues; 
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and!  have  generally  found,  that,  the  world 
has  been  willing  to  appreciate,  the  former 
foil  as  high  as  they  deserve,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  latter  in  much  too  great  a 
degree. 

Mr.  Cooke's  remarks  on  the  play  of 
"  The  Way  to  get  Married"  are  judicious; 
but  as  they  extend  to  some  pages,  and  the 
play  will  soon  be  forgotten,  I  shall  not 
transcribe  them, 

.  On  the  6th  of  August  njy  hero  left  Pres- 
ton, and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Stanton  tQ 
Lancaster,  a  distance  of  about  22  miles. 

In  the  latter  town  Mr.  H.  Siddons  joined 
the  company.  This  gentleman  is  the  sot) 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  therefore  he  is  suffer- 
ed to  pass  for  a  tragedian.  He  is  uniform* 
}y  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  sense  and  probity, 
and  depend  upon  it,  gentle  reader,  that  is 
high  praise. 

From  Lancaster  Mr.  Cooke  repaired  to 
Buxton,  and  by  his  Journal  I  find  him  on 
the  4th  of  September  employed  in  cutting 
G.  Colman's  c<  Iron  Chest,"  to  suit  the  po- 
verty of  the  Buxton  company. 

His  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  entitled 
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tp  notice.    "  This  play  was  first  represents 
ed  last  March  at  Drury  Lane,  but  after 
two  or  three  nights  performance,,  was  laid 
aside.    Last  July  Mr*  Colman  published 
it,  as  represented  the  first  night,  and  in 
a  long,  well  written,  but  severe  preface, 
imputes  the  miscarriage  of  the  piece  chief- 
ly to  Mr.  John  Kemble's  conduct,  or  ra- 
ther misconduct,  as  acting  manager   and 
principal  performer.    The  .allegations  are 
Strong  and  pointed,  and,  3s  I  believe,  have 
remained    unanswered1  by  Mr.  Kemble* 
The  play  has  been,  re-produced  a  few  days 
ago,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with  much 
better  success ;  but  whether  it  will  remain 
a  standing  dish  i?  yet  to  be  decided*    It 
is    written    upon  the   same  plan  as  the 
'<  Mountaineers/1  &c,  &c.  -  with  chorusses 
and  songs,  which  without  doubt  have   a 
pleasing  effect ;   but,  I  think,  cause  Mr. 
C/s  plays  to  bear  too  striking  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  convey  strongly 
the  idea  of  the  author's  borrowing  from 
liimself.    In  all  his  serious  parts,  and  in 
some  comic  ones,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  manner  and  language  of  Sha^e- 


speare,  whB  what  success  1  will  hot  pre- 
sume to  say.  Half  sentences,  phrases, 
and  expressions,  are  certainly,  and  not  inv 
properly,  borrowed  from  him.  The  piece* 
ends  imperfectly,  not  to  say  badly;  for* 
after  the  audience  have  been  kept  in  a 
strong  suspends  during  great  part  of  the* 
last  act,  the  hero's  fate  is  left  undecided, 
With  a  very  small  appearance'  of  poetic 
justice,  and  the  catastrophe  is  huddled  to- 
geHher,  because  the1  fabfe  could  go  no  fui* 
tHer:  I  think  the  author's  attachment  to 
his*  favorite  plan  of  writing  has  biassed'  bis 
judgment  and  enfeebled  his  execution;  and 
I  am  satisfied1,  had  he  selected  the  subject 
for  a  five-  act  tragedy,  his  success  would 
have  been  beyond  what  it  can  be  in  the 
present  shape/ let  him  bestow  what  alter- 
ations he  pleases  on  it." 

Mr.  Cofman  did  alter  his  plan',  in  writ- 
ing comedy,  and  his  success  in  **  The  Hek 
at  taw,"  *<  Poor  Gentleman,"  and  "  John 
Bull,"  was  the  consequence.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  old  form  in  rt  The 
!/£fricans*  and  justified  Cooke's  judgment 
by  sinking*  his  reputation,  and  appearing 
more  than  ever  to  borrow  from  himself. 
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:  ~Mr«  Cooke  cbntftmea  Ms  reading,  mircfcf 
as  Wore  at  Buxton.  Indeed  Re  seems, 
ficftwithstahding  the  Aftgel,  and  tbe  Bed 
Lyon,  and  the  Groove,  and  the  fcrowrt 
Bear,  and  the  Swan,  and  the  Ball's  Head, 
to  wad  more  he*e  than  a*  any  other  place. 
While  perusing  "  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Edward  Gibbon,"  he  laments  hi*  want  of 
knowledge  ift  the  Trench  language;  and 
add*,  M  am  determined  to  gain  a  knew* 
ledge  of  it,  as  far  as  wift  answer  my  pm* 
posfe*  I  was,  when  a  schoolboy,  undet 
art  English  French  teacher,  and  within 
tfafesti  four  or  five  years  anfdfer  a  French* 
man  for  scute  time,  but  to  f  ery  little  pur* 

In  this*  year  (1796)  was  announced  the 
marriage  of  Mr,  Cooke  with  Miss  Daniels, 
totfe  of  the  Chester  Theatre. 

"•  Iw  September  1797,"  says- Mr.  Cooke1, 
"I left  Lancaster  and  went  to  Wfoteha> 
ven*  »  which  town  and  Ulvfcrstori,  P  rts 
mained  till  in  t&e  following  month  I  eittv 
barked  for  Dublin,  but  owing  to  rtmgh 
weather,  landed  at  Watetford.  A  part  of 
the  Dublin  company  was  then  acting  aft 
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that  place.  I  remained  five  days,  and 
then  set  forward  for  the  metropolis.  I  ar* 
lived  the  last  day  of  October,  and  was 
next  day  introduced  to  Frederick  Edward 
Jones,  Esq.  the  new  manager*  who  had 
presided  in  a  private  theatrical  corps  of 
gentlemen,— the  ladies  were  actresses" 
Mr.  Cooke  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
private  theatricals,  and  used  to  relate  a 
ptory  in  point,  of  Garrick*  The  English 
Jtoscius  had  been  invited  to  see  a  play 
performed  by  Lords,  Knights,  Honorable*, 
and  Ladies,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a 
gentleman,  sate  Dot  only  patiently,  but  ex* 
pressed  his  approbation  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  siirrounded  and  attentively  ob- 
served him*  It  was  "very  weir— "very 
weir — "  Ah!  vpry  well  indeed"— "  very 
fair,"  &c.  At  length,  in  a  subordinate  char~ 
tacter  of  the  piece,  all  the  great  parts  hav~ 
jpg  beep  duly  distributed  to  the  gre^t  folks, 
*  provincial  actor,  unknown  to  Garrick, 
jnadq  his  appearance,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  kind  of  drill  Serjeant.  As  soon  as 
itoscius  saw  him  and  heard  him  speak,  his 
eye  wa^  fixed,  and  without  thinking  of  the 
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inference,  lie  exclaimed,  "Ah  ha!  I  see 
they  have  got  an  actor  among  them " 
Some  of  my  readers  will  recall  to  mind 
some  actors  they  have  seen,  and  then  per* 
haps  exclaim,  "  These  Lords,  Gentlemen, 
and  Ladies  must  have  been  very  bad !" 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  our  hero 
opened  for  the  second  time  in  Dublin,  in 
the    character  of  lago.    Tins  is  the  first 
time  I  find  mention  of  his  playing  that 
character,  which  was  ever  after  one  of  his 
most  shining  parts.     The  Dublin  company 
played  at  this  time  in  Fishamble  Street; 
Some  weeks  after,  the  New  Theatre  Royal 
Crow  Street  was  opened.    It  was  well  fit* 
ted  up,  the  proscenium  splendid,  the  scen- 
ery and  wardrobe  new  and  elegant,    Mr, 
Cooke  spoke  an  occasional  address,  write 
ten  by  Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq*  and  after- 
wards played  Shylock.  * 

The  struggle  of  the  Irish  to  obtain  their 
freedom,  which  commenced  the  twenty 
third  of  May  1798,  caused  the  shutting 
up  a£  the  theatre  for  six  weeks.  "When 
the  theatre  opened,  again/'  says  Mr.  Cooke, 

ttwe  performed  a  few  nights  to  thin  aii- 

) 
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diences.  We  were  obliged  to  fcave^very 
thing  over  by  nine  o'clock.  In  the  month 
of  September  we  went  to  Cork,  from 
tteajoe  to  Iimepick.  I  can't  say  with  Sam 
Joote  that  I  never  was  at  Cork,  hut  I 
think  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  as  many 
drawings  of  it  as  he  ever  did.  The  6rst 
season  of  Mr*  Jones's,  management,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  now  of  Coveat  Garden,  was  ap* 
pointed  acting  manager,  a  situation  for 
which  he  was  totally  unqualified.  Before 
we  left  Dublin,  Mr.  Jones  did  me  the  ho- 
nor to  appoint  me  his  deputy-— I  speedily 
tef  igned«v  To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  idea  of  his  being  the  superintendant, 
and  occasional  director,  of  the  business  of 
A  theatre,  is  the  most  outri  that  can  enter 
the  iipagination. 

-  JCHning  our  hero's  engagement  with  Mr* 
Jones,  he  played  the  Stranger  with  great 
•applause.  The  second  summer  of  this  en- 
gagement Mr.  Kembte  visited  Ire&nd,  and 
Cooke,  who  so  soon  afterwards  shook  his 
throne  in  the  metropolis,  played  the  Ghost 
to  his  Hamlet ;  Henry  to  his  Richard ;  the 
Jfestard  to  his  Lear ;  and  Austin  to  his 
Count  of  Narbonne. 
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4  performer*  who  .was  at  this  time  one 
of  Mr-  Jpnes's  company,  has  related  to  me 
the  following  characteristic  anecdote,  which 
fee  witness  on  the  night  of  tfce  perform- 
an.ce  last  mentioned. 

•  While  Mr.  Cooke  was  waiting  at  the 
.side  scene  for  hip  cue  to  go  on,  Kemble 
came  up,  and  reproached  him  thus : 

"  Mr.  Cooke,  you  distressed  me  exceed- 
ingly in  my  last  scene— I  could  scarcely 
get  on.  Ypu  did  not  give  me  the  cue 
more  than  once— you  were  very  imper- 
fect." 

*«  Sir,  I  was  perfect/* 

«•  Excuse  me,  Sir,  you  were  not." 
.    «  3y J  was,  Sir!" 

"  You  were  not,  Sir  1" 

**  1%  tefl  you  what,  J'll  not  have  your 
feults  fathered  upon  me.  And  damn- me, 
Wack  Jack,  if  I  don't  mate  you  tremble 
in  your  pumps  one  of  these  days,  yet !" 
'  About  this  time,  Mrs.  Cooke,  formerly 
Miss  Daniefc,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a 
first  singer  in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  suddenly 
took  leave  of  the  manager  and  her  loving 
lord,  and  returned  to  England. 
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Incledon,  Munden, '  and  Bannister  toere 
occasional  players  at  Dublin  this  season. 
Incledon  continued  to  be  Mr.  Cooke's  in- 
timate until  he  left  England.  Munden  was 
an  old  acquaintance.  Of  Mr.  Bannister 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  speaking, 
as  I  think  him  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  English  stage* 

His  father,  Mr.  Charles  Bannister,  was 
in  1784—5—6 — 7  one  of  the  principal 
singers  of  the  London  Theatres,  and  the 
*best  actor  I  ever  saw  among  the  singers, 
with  the  exception  of  Irish  Johnstone.  Mr. 
John  Bannister,  his  son,  was  at  this  same 
time  the  delight  o^  the  public  at  the  Hay- 
market  and  Drury  Lane.  I  saw  both  fa* 
ther  and  son,  for  the  first  time,  in  Colman  the 
Younger's  "Two  to  One/1  For  humour, 
whim,  jollity,  and  that  hearty  expression 
which  is  felt  instantaneously  by  an  audi- 
ence, when  the  actor,  like  Mr.  Bannister; 
appears  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  this  gentleman  has  no  equal. 
To  an  American  reader  I  can  convey  som« 
idea  of  him  by  mentioning  Mr.  John  E. 
Harwood,  but  it  must  be  Mr.  Harwood 
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divested  of  Lis  fat  arid  his  indolence,  exerts 
ing  those  superior  talents  with  which  Nature 
had  endowed  him,  and  that  genuine  humour, 
which  made  him  the  delight  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Bannister's  versatility  and 
natural  personification  of  every  species  of 
character  in  the  comedy  of  middling  and 
low  life,  place  hirn  above  all  the  comedians 
of  his  time. 

Ireland  was  by  no  means  a  favorable 
situation  for  a  man  of  George  Frederick's 
propensities.  His  past  visit,  as  we  have 
seen,  ended  in  misery  and  disgrace,  and 
this  second,  though  it  continued  long  and 
ended  happily,  neither  improved  him  as  an 
actor  nor  as  a  man.  I  have  copious  jour- 
nals kept  by  him  at  intervals  from  the  last 
of  July  1798  to  the  end  of  Februry  1800, 
from  which  I  will  make  such  records  and 
extracts  as  shall  tend  faithfully  tot  elucidate 
his  extraordinary  character,  and  the  sub* 
sequent  events  of  his  life.  •■:_.:.* 

Jn  August  1798,  I  find  in  his  diary  the 
following  excellent  remarks  upon  the  plays 
of  Ben  Jonson.  He  had  been  reading  the 
tragedy  of  "  Catiline,  his  Conspiracy."  .He 
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says :  u  Among  thQ  plays  of  Jonson,  the 
only  one  ranked  on  the  stock  list  of  the 
present  day,  is  *  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour/ and     that   is    very  seldom  acted. 
There  are  few  companies  in  which  the  cha- 
racters can  be  cast  to  advantage,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  wit  and  humour  are  ob- 
solete, they  are  drawn  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  not  as  in  many  modern  produc-. 
tions,  one  or  two  characters  taken  pains 
with  to  suit  particular  performers,  and  the 
remainder  left,  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
I  think  by  this  practice,  some  ,  actors  now 
living  have  been  spoiled,  as  the  authors 
have  nourished  their    faults ;   indeed  the 
audiences  deserve  a  large    share    of   the 
blame..  I  remember  with    pleasure    and 
satisfaction   Mr.    Garrick's  excellent  per* 
formance  of  Kitely.    I  had   before    seen 
him  act  Bon  Felix,  but,  though  the  pas- 
sion of  jealousy  is  the  predominant  spring 
of  each  character,  the  representation  of  it 
in  the.  Spanish,  grandee  and  the  English 
trader '  was  extremely   opposite,    I    have 
seen  actors,  and  '  heard  others  praise  them 
too,.'  in  wJhom  the  same  passion  was  alik& 
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in  all  characters.  Mr.  Garrick's  powers 
of  discrimination  were  astonishing,  but 
'take  him  for  all  arid  all,  &c/  The  AI- 
chymist  quitted  the  stage  with  Mr,  Gar- 
rick.  Several  years  ago,  a  farce  called 
c  The  Tobacconist/  was  extracted  from  it, 
in  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Weston 
gained  great  approbation  in  Abel  Drugger. 
c  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman,'  and 
'  Volpone,  or  the  Fox/  have  been  played 
in  my  remembrance  in  London,  but  I  ne- 
ver saw  them.  In  4  Catiline/  the  author* 
has  closely  adhered  to  the  Roman  writers, 
Sal  lust,  Plut.  in.  Cic.  $c.  The  language 
is  nervous  and  correct,  the  plot  clearly  but 
hastily  carried  oh ;  yet  the  play  would  re- 
quire great  alterations  for  the  present' 
stage,  and'  a  classical  audience  to  witness 
it.  Otway,  in  his  Venice  Preserved,  alludes 
to  the  principal  characters,  and  seems  to 
have  made  some  use  of  the  play." 

At  the  time  of  playing  Kitely,  Mr. 
Cooke  made  some  fiirther  remarks  on 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour/'  which  Jthe 
reader  will  find  in  a  journal  kept  by  hini 
at  that  period. 
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In  one  of  his  moralizing  moods  he  write* 
thus :  "  Sir  R.  Steele  recommends  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  moral  tale  or  story  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  settle  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for 
the  business  and  vicissitudes  of  the  day. 
A  friend  of  mine,  recommended  to  me 
above  twenty  years  ago,  to  take  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  consideration  every  morning, 
to  regulate  the  affairs,  and  arrange,  as  far 
as  I  could,  the  transactions  intended  or 
expected,  for  the  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  very  seldom  availed  myself  of  this 
advice ;  if  I  had,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  I 
should  have  avoided  many  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  circumstances,  which  have 
perplexed  and  embittered  a  great  part  of 
my  life.  So  small  a  space  of  time  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  may  be  taken  from  the 
most  urgent  calls,  and  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  even  by  this 
trifling  allotment,  three  whole  days,  nine- 
teen hours  and  a  quarter  would  be  devoted 
to  thought  and  reflection,  it  ought  to  be  a 
strong  incitement  to  the  practice ;  as  mul- 
titudes pass  a  long  and  busy  life  without  » 
appropriating    even    this     inconsiderable 
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space  to*  so' useful  and  necessary  a  -duty  as 
thought." 

Reading  in  Tate  Wilkinson's  memoirs 

suggests  the  following  remarks :  "  This  is 

as   strange   an  animal  as  ever   trod   the 

boards.    His  memoirs  are  contained  in  four 

volumes  (which  I  well  remember  cost  me 

twelve  shillings),  but  what  really  appertains 

to  himself  might  be  contained  in  one,  and 

would  scarce  be  worth  reading ;  but  they 

contain  many  anecdotes,  &c.  which  would 

add  to  the  history  of  the  British  Theatres 

for  a  few  years.     He  has  since  published 

another  incoherent  jumble,  called    '  The 

Wandering  Patentee/  which  is  a  kind  of 

journal  of  the  York  Theatre.     From  his 

talents  of  mimicry,  he  was  enabled  to  copy 

many  characters   in   a  pleasing  manner, 

particularly  those  of  Mr.  Foote's  writing ; 

and  his  acquaintance  with    the    London 

theatres,  and  the  actors  and  actresses  of 

Garrick's  days,  makes   him  an  excellent 

manager  for  young  performers*     His  the- 

»atres  axe  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  his 

conduct  as  a  manager  very  honourable.     I 

was  with  him  a  few  months  in  the  yean  , 
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1786  and  1787- .  I  speak  of  bim  a&  he  was* 
for  I  am  given  to  understand  her  has  left 
off  acting ;  but  it  would  Jiofc  surprise  me 
to  hear,  if  able,  thM  he  hte  again  resumed 
both  sock  and  busking 

The  rebellion  was  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
tress to  the  Irish .  manager  and .  bis  com- 
pany at  tfeis  time.    The  salaries  appear  to 
Jiave  been  badly  and  irregularly  paid,  and 
insubordination  among  the  performers .  is 
always  the  consequence.     My  hero's  cn> 
dit  appears  to  have  been  in  a  bad  stite 
with  every  one  but  Mr-  Jones,  who  about 
this    time    appointed    him   his    deputy. 
Cooke,  after  mentioning  an  arrest  by  his 
butcher,  from  which  he  was  relieved,  by 
giving  bail*  and  paying  a/.  7$.  8d.  Irish, 
expences,  goes  on  to  lament  his  situation* 
"  In  the  whole  of  my  theatrical  life,  and 
J  have  had  my  share  of  ill  fortune,  I  never 
was  placed  in  a  more  painful  and  uncer- 
tain predicament.    ;  Suspense,  of  all  things, 
is  certainly  the  worst  to  be  endured.    A 
civil,  but  pressing  creditor  has  just  called 
in.   Oh,  the  misery  of  being  in  debt !  How 
I  am  to  set  out  on  my  journey,  (to  Cork) 
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I  mean  with  respect  to  settling  accounts  ih 
Dublin,  I  know  not." 

I  find  no  allusion  to  the  adventures  of 
1795,  1796,  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
except  the  following  passage  in  his  diary 
of  August  29th,  1798*  At  a  public  house 
"an  old  military  acquaintance  came  in; 
we  had  some  conversation;  without  dis- 
covering myself  I  sent  a  small  present  to 
his  Wife." 

Oto  Friday  the  14th  of  September,  1798, 
my  hero  arrived  at  Cork.  How  he  satis- 
fied his  Dublin  creditors,  or  whether,  likte 
many  other  heroes,  he  left  them  unsatis- 
fied, and  shewed  his  generalship  hi  his  re- 
treat, I  know  not.  He  begins  hur  Cork 
journal  on  Sunday  September  16th,  and  I 
will  make  an  extract  which  is  truly  charac- 
teristic. 

M  Much  indisposed.  I  plainly  perceive 
I  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  careful  and 
temperate  plab  I  have  laid  down,  of  my 
health  will  be  very  soon  impaired.  After 
musing  some  time,  sat  down  to  comtnence 
writitig  memorandums  for  a  diary,4  which 
if  possible,  I  intend  to  continue  for  a  year* 
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1  have  a  particular  reason  for  beginning  it 
on  this  day,  which  I  may  perhaps  hereaf- 
ter mention.  Chancing  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  Joe,  the  caller  of  the  theatre,  was 
passing;  I  desired  him  to  come,  up,  with- 
out having  any  business  with  him.  Joe, 
who  is  .a  kind  of  male  gossip,  had  I  shewn 
the  least  disposition  to  listen,  would  have 
entertained  me  with  stories  until  midnight, 
but  after  a  short  time  perceiving  me  indif- 
ferent and  inattentive,  took  his  leave.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing strange  and  capricious  in  my  man- 
ner, not  to  say  absurd  and  saucy. — Calling 
4  man  up,  merely  to  ask  a  few  insignificant 
questions,  and  then  appearing  to  be  tired 
of  his  conversation.  Had  any  person  in  a 
superior  station  of  life  to  myself  served  me 
so,  how  should  I  have  felt?  It  would  very 
likely  have  soutecL  my  temper,  and  sent 
me  home  dissatisfied  for  the  evening.  If 
we  would  sometimes  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  our  inferiors,  they  would  not 
so  often  have  justice  cm  their  side,  when 
they  complain  of  our  conduct  towards 
t)rv*-    I  have  several  times,  particularly 
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in  this  kingdom,  been  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  behaviour  of  many  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  for  their  ar- 
rogant and  cruel  behaviour  to  servants, 
and  often  for  no  Other  reason  (if  I  may  so 
use  the  word)  but  because  they  were  ser- 
vants/' 

On  the  evening  of  September  17th  he 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Cork — the  cha- 
racter of  Shy  lock.  Supped  with  a  party  af- 
ter the  play.  "  Returned  to  the  hotel  about 
a  quarter  before  one.  To  go  to  the  room 
I  occupied,  I  had  to  go  through  another, 
and  an  officer,  who  had  been  shewn  into 
an  outer  room,  had  so  barricadoed  the 
door,  that  there  was  no  forcing  an  en- 
trance, and  he  slept  so  sound,  that  pur 
efforts  to  awake  him  were  ineffectual. 
While  the  chambermaid  was  preparing 
another  room,  I  stood  by  (he  kitchen  fire, 
and  the  rats  frisked  around  me  like  young 
kittens/' 

The  next  day  he  removed  to  lodgings, 
boarding  at  another  place,  which  he  calls 
the  "  mess-room/' 

His  principal  correspondents  at  this  time 
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Beem  to  be  "Mi\  Williams,  his  Buxton 
friend,  and  Mr.  Montague,  who  quitted 
Mr.  Jones's  company  in  August  and  went 
to  Liverpool,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Cooke 
speaks  in  warm  terms  as  an  actor,  a  friend, 
and  a  man.  Complaining  of  his  inability 
to  write  at  certain  times,  he  observes :  "  I 
am  at  times  possessed  with  a  certain  rest* 
lestness  of  disposition,  and  an  indecisive 
turn  of  mind,  that  prevents  me  from  ad- 
hering to  any  one  object,  unless  for  a  very 
short  time.  When  these  fits  are  on  me  I 
feel,  and  am,  perplexed,  and  nothing  but 
a  change  of  scene  will  banish  them.  I 
cannot  exactly  account  for  their  intru- 
sion, but  observe,  I  am  chiefly  visited  by 
them,  when  affairs  or  business  are  a  little 
embarrassed  and  unsettled/' 

Our  hero  continued  in  Cork  until  the 
30th  of  September,  and  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  his  good  resolutions  with  a 
firmness  truly  praise-worthy.  His  time 
was  divided  between  reading;  exercise  by 
walking,  the  business  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  cheerful  company  at  the  mess.  Field- 
ing's €C  Tom  Jones"  occupies  a  large  por- 
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tioa  of  his  reading  time  while  at  Cork  ;  he 
sagrsrifc  was  the  third  time  of  his  reading  it, 
»nd  expresses  tfrat  admiration  to  which  it 
is^eotitfcd*  His  characters  here  were  Shy- 
look;  Stpdfasfc  (Heir  at  Law);  Delaval 
(H^9  much  to  blame);  Sir  John  Flower- 
dale  (Lionel'  and  Clarissa) ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liapi  I)orrillon, 

Having  mentioned    cards  several  times 
^  introduced  at  the  raeas,  Mr.  Qopke  $x- 
plaips  by  'saying  there  was  no  gambling, 
at   the   same  time  condemns  himself  for 
having  wasted  his  time  so  fruitlessly.    "  It 
will  very  little  assist  me  in  defending  myself 
to  say,  that  I  have  frequently  wasted  my 
time  in  a  much  worse  manner;   when  a 
man  reconciles  himself  to  himself  by  mak- 
ing degrees  of  sin,  he  is  in  the  utmpst  dan- 
ger of  advancing  to,  instead  of  receding 
from,  the  most  abominable  depravity.     It 
is  a  doubt  with  me  whether  a  gamester 
(here  I  take  the  word  in  its  utmost  lati- 
tude) or  drunkard,  be  the   most  vicious 
character,  or  the  most  dangerous  to  so 
ciety.    The  former*  without  deranging  his 
faculties,  exerts  them  all.  for  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  plundering  every  one  he  plays 
with,  his  dearest  friends  not  excepted,  (if 
such  a  wretch  can  have  a  friend)  and  when 
by  superior  villany,  or  some  unforeseen 
chance,  he  is  in  his  turn  beggared,  be  is 
ready  fitted  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
robbery,  murder,  or  suicide.  Drunkenness* 
in  addition  to  the  high  degree  of  wicked* 
ness  attached  to  it,  has.  the  melancholy 
and  woeful  effect  of  degrading  the  human 
beneath  the  brute  creation.  What  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  those  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  themselves 
incapable  of  rational  exertion?  A  crime 
committed  in  this  state  is.  aggravated  by 
the  state  itself,  and  in  this  light  both  moral 
Jaw  and  religious  must  view  it.  There  have 
been  many  excellent  arguments  used 
against  this  beastly  vice,  and  many  expo* 
sures  of  its  dreadful  tendency,  but  none 
more  strong,  pointed,  and  convincing  than 
the  following  short  story;  I  believe  an 
Oriental  one.  A  young  man  was  decreed 
by  fate  to  commit  some  heinous  crime. 
He  was  to  have  the  choice  of  three,  but 
inevitably  must  chuse.    It  was  left  to  him 
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to  make  his  election  of  parricide,  incest,  of 
drunkenness.  He  chose  the  last;  got 
drunk,  and  committed  the  former  two/' 
.  What  might  -we  not  hope  from  this 
month  passed  at  Cork !  Good  resolutions 
firmly  adhered  to,  and  a  clear  view  of  the 
ill  effects,  as  well  as  enormous  wickedness 
of  the  practice  formerly  indiAged  in. 
.  On  Sunday  the  30th  of  September,  the 
company  removed  from  Cork  to  Limerick ; 
an  account  of  the  journey,  especially  as  it 
was  performed  en  masse,  will  I  think  be  an 
amusing  novelty,  to  the  reader. 

"  About  five  in  the  morning/'  says  Mr.* 
Cooke,  "  Lee  came  into  my  room  to  rouse 
me.  Soon  after  Rawlins  called.  I  arose, 
packed  my  trunk,  and  wept  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
vey's  lodgings,  and  about  six  she,  with  Raw* 
lins  and  myself,  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  for 
Limerick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  and 
Mrs.  King  were  in  another,  and  Fullam  with 
Mrs.  Blanchard  and  Mrs.  De  Volney  in  a 
third.  The  whole  company  were  on  the  road 
in  some-  travelling  manner.  At  Mallow 
(14  miles)  we  stopped  to  breakfast.  King, 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Day,  was  there  before 
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us;  Mr.  Addison's  party  and  mine  joined 
them.  We  had  passed  the  extensive  tuins 
of  an  abbey,  and  at  a  small  distance  those 
of  a  castle,  and  while  breakfast  was  pre- 
paring Addison  and  I  went  to  view  a  large 
building,  which  lay  upon  our  right  as  we 
entered  the  town.  Although  Sunday,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  market  day,  as  the  town 
was  very  full,  and  there  were  several  arti- 
cles exposed  to  sale  in  the  streets.  Mrs. 
Garvey  informed  us,  that  in  many  small 
towns  in  Ireland,  after  morning  service 
in  the  chapel,  a  market  was  opened  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, who  were  collected  from  the  various 
parts  adjacent.  While  we  were  at  break*  . 
fast,  a  part  of  the  Dorsetshire  militia 
matched*  into  the  town.  We  proceeded 
in  our  journey  five  miles  farther,  to  the 
town  of  Buttevant,  where  Mr.  Addison 
and  myself,  followed  by  several  others^ 
went  to  view  the  remains  of  a  once  mag-* 
nificent  abbey,  which,  an  old  woman  who* 
attended  us  said,  was  dedicated'  to  Saint 
Francis.  The  remains  of  thfe  building  give- 
an  idea  of  its  great  extent  and  former  im- 
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portance.    Several  altars  are  still  in  good 
preservation*  which  are  much  resorted  to. 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the.  neighbourhood. 
We  saw  two  or  three  empty  coffins,  which 
our  conductress  informed-  us  were  used  to 
convey  the  bodies  of  certain  devotees  to 
the  abbey,  who  were  permitted  to  be  at- 
tired in  the  habit  of  St  Francis,  and  in 
that  case  were  always  interred  without  a 
coffin,  the  blessed  habit,  as  the  old  woman 
styled  it,  being  deemed  a  sufficient  cover- 
ing.    Having  returned  to  our  companions, 
we  proceeded  nine  miles  further,  to  Chaiie- 
ville,  where    we    were  to  remain  for  the 
night.    The  town  was  full  of  military,  as 
indeed  was  every  place  between  Cork  and 
Limerick/'    After  describing  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  lodgings,  the  females  being  all 
accommodated   with    two   beds,    and   the 
males  with  none;  he  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeds :  "  After  a  disagreeable  and  almost 
sleepless  night,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  proceeded  to  KiUmallock, 
in  the  same  order  as  we  had  travelled  the 
day  before.    At  the  end  of  five  miles  we* 
reached  this  town,  which  from  the  many; 
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Ancient  ruins,  seems  once  to  have  been  a 
place  of  strength  and  grandeur.  We  en- 
tered at  one  gateway,  and  proceeded  along 
a  street  terminated  by  another.  As  it 
rained  we  did  not  alight.  Three  miles  fur- 
ther we  reached  Bruff,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  we  met  a  part  of  the  Louth  militia, 
with  their  baggage,  &c.  Here  we  break- 
fasted in  a  dirty  incommodious  inn ;  in- 
deed the  whole  place  seemed  very  filthy. 
Twelve  miles  more  of  good  road  and  plea- 
sant country  brought  us  to  Limerick/' 

Here  they  found  that  by  military  pro- 
clamation,  no  person  was  allowed  to  be  in 
the  streets  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  and 
they  met  with  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  guard,  without  which  protection  they 
could  not  have  played,  but  in  constant 
danger  of  interruption.  However,  all  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  our  hero  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Limerick,  as  at 
Cork,  in  Shylock. 

How  long  he  remained  at  Limerick  Mr. 
Cooke  does  not  tell  us,  and  I  have  no  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  conduct,  public  or 
private,  until  the  thirty  first  of  December 
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1799,  at  which  time  he  began  another 
journal  in  Dublin,  and  continued  it  to  the 
end  of  February  1800. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  notice  is  Mr. 
Cooke's  remarks  on  Green-Hbom  conduct 
and  conversation.  *  It  is  very  rare  that  a 
Green-Room  conversation  is  worth  attend- 
ing to;  though  one  might  imagine  from 
the  profession  of  the  persons  who  meet 
there,  it  would  often  be  otherwise.  During 
a  representation  in  the  evening,  the  strict- 
est order  and  decorum  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, especially  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  the  thoughts  of  those  who  really 
understand  and  feel  their  business  must  be 
discomposed  by  the  rude  mirth  and  noisy 
talk  which  too  often  prevail  there/'  -On 
the  evening  of  the  day  above  mentioned 
he  played  the  Stranger  for  the  third  time* 
The  play  was  very  often  repeated  this 
season. 

All  his  good  resolves  which  had  been 
made  at  Cork,  and  what  is  much  more  ex- 
traordinary, adhered  to,  were  now  forgot- 
ten or  despised.  Indolence,  dissipation, 
to,  and  intoxication, '  seem  to  have  been 
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the  order  of  the  da j.  His  place,  of  resort 
was  *  public  house,  k^t  by  oi»e  ^earney. 
His  friend  Williams  hfifi  teft  Buxtqn,  and 
way  Q9 w. a  member  of  the  Dublin  compa- 
ny. The  names  of  some  of  his  other  tco.m- 
panipns  $$e  ifyeptioned,  but  I  presume 
they  would  not  be  pleased  to  find  thean 
here ;  although  it  would  not  be  fair  to  in- 
fer tthat  they  promoted  the  evil  we  have 
to  lenient.  A  temporary  suspension  was 
jH^t  to  ^long  continued  sejies  tfebriety, 
by  jnd#p9pit^oav^nd  afler  $  $ay  ^.rjig^t 
fif  pptop?  pxpess*  pjan^palty  at  Kparney's, 
he  pji  the  ,6th  of  January  remained  in  bed 
until  .^jx  in  the  eyenii^g,  then  went  to  the 
^hea^r^  ^raiflf  some  strong  coffee,  and 
played  ,^he  Stranger*  Complaints  of  mi- 
sery, confusion  of  ideas,  &c*  succeed  m  ,his 
journal,  and  for  some  days  the  evil  appears 
to  :be  deqreased,  though  "  Kearney's "  is 
far  from  abandoned. 

This  jourpal  has  mpi;e  the  air  of  confes- 
sions thjin  ^ny  Qf  his  /3ther  diaries ;  hp  re- 
cords p  the  hompi  #p?pt  in  drunkenness,  and 
recurs  ,jtp  reflections  pn  the  weakness  of 
his  conduct,  making  a  disgusting  medley 
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of  idleness  and  moralizing.  He  exclaims 
with  thousands  in  like  circumstances,  when 
suffering  hrings  unavailing  repentance, 
?  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devil."  la  a  day  or 
two  after  I  find  again—"  did  not  withdraw 
juntil  about  four  in  the  mopiing  f  and  the 
next  .day  he  lies  in  bed  until  six  in  the  even^ 
ing,  and  then  goes  to  the  theatre  to  play. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  Mr, 
Cooke's  life,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  some 
one  not  yet  irretrievably  lo?£  ^nd  bruti- 
fied,  may  be  rescued  from  destruction,  by 
the  example  here  placed  before  him,  of 
noble  talents  perverted  to,  the  shame  an£ 
destruction  of  the  possessor.  Let  the 
youth  who  takes  delight  in  the  fellowship 
he  finds  at  some  "  Kearney  V  remember, 
that  with  talents  far  superior  to  his,  Mr. 
Cooke  could  not  when  he  wished  it,  re- 
trieve the  moments  he  tiacjL  mispent ;  and 
let  him  fly  Jhe  temptation^  before  habit  has 
strengthened  its  charms,  and  weakened  bis 
power  of  resistance. 

Though  in  a  great  measure  unavailing 
to  himself,  such  reflections  as  the  follow- 
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ing  may  be  serviceable  to  others.  *  A 
day,  or  a  night,  or  both,  consumed  in  con- 
viviality, (to  speak  softly)  is  often  the  oc- 
casion of  many  succeeding  days  and  nights 
being  spent  in  the  same  manner.  Few, 
when  the,  mind  is  dissipated,  thoughts  con- 
fused, nerves  unstrung,  and  the  whole 
frame  weakened  and  agitated,  can  pot  a 
sudden  stop  to  the  flowing  evil.  '  To-mor- 
row I  will  return  to  my  duty/ — To-morrow 
comes,  and  the  ability  to  do  well  is  lessen- 
ed— and  then  to-morrow  and  to-morrow, 
until  some -fortunate  or  unfortunate  event 
closes  the  period.  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  at 
this  time  touch  upon  the  many  instances, 
when  a  fatal  conclusion,  by  this  rash, 
unthinking  conduct,  is  put  to  fortune,  re- 
putation, and  life." 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  disagreeable 
.subject  for  the  present,  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  diary. 

"This  day/'  January  lpth,  "  I  dined 
at  Kearney's,  where  I  remained  until  near 
daylight  the  next  morning.  The  society, 
if  I  may  profane  tte  word,  with  whom  I 
join  at  this  place,  is  disgusting,  to  say  no 
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worse  of  it.  Some  individuals  I  could 
wish  to  select,  and  the  time  we  might  be 
together  would,  I  believe,  pass  tolerably ; 
but  there  are  others  it  shocks  me  even  to 
think  of*  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do 
not  withdraw  from  it.  Local  convenience, 
and  the  foolish  habit  actors  possess  of  un- 
accountably associating  with  each  other, 
though  contrary  to  their  judgment,  must 
be  my  plea ;  however,  I  shall  make  my 
visits  rare,  and  shorten  their  duration.  As 
the  morning  was  far  advanced  when  I  got 
home,  and  the  voice  of  reason  drowned, 
I  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat;  until  near 
ten  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  the  Commer- 
cial Coffee  House,  looked  over  the  pa- 
pers, breakfasted — called  at  the  theatre- 
dined  at  the  tavern — remained  there  until 
it  was  full  time  to  go  to  business.  Played 
"  the  Stranger"  for  the  ninth  time;  felt 
weak  and  low,  and  in  the  last  act  very 
hoarse,  or  rather  a  failure  of  voice,  ifrom 
the  preceding  day  and  night's  interaperr 
ance.  I  will  not  affront  myself  with  any 
reflections  upon  the  matter,  as  it  seems,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  to  have  the  apj 
pearance  of  self -hypocrisy" 
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The  following  passages  are  so  complete- 
ly descriptive,  and  explanatory  of  His  con- 
duct at  times :;  in  New  York,  that  they 
must  hot  be  omitted.  "  t)ublin,  January 
59th.  I  was  called  this  morning  to  a  re- 
hearsal of  *  Wives  as  they  were  and  Maid* 
as  they  are.'  Having  no  *  devotion  to  the 
deed/  and  much  uqnerved,  I  sent  word  I 
could  not  attend  either  morning  or  even- 
ing. A  little  before  one,  Hamerton  (the 
deputy  manager)  called ;  he  seemed  much 
indisposed,  and  assured  me  there  was  not 
Any  piece  he  could  substitute  that  evening. 
I  promised  to  play,  and  he  left  me." 

This  was  no  unfrequent  thing  with  him. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  lie  in  bed  all 
day,  if  not  courted  to  get  up  and  play  that 
for  which  he  was  advertized;  but  if  the 
manager,  or  some  one  he  respected,  would 
take  the  trouble  of  persuading  him,  he 
would  generally  comply.  He  goes  on : 
41 Arose;  dined  at  home.  Went  to  the 
theatre,  and  played  Sir  William  Doriland. 
My  knee  pained  me,  I  was  out  of  spirits, 
and  also  out  of  humour ;  but  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  play,  the  natural  acting 
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df  th6  charming  little  BHMftqfr  as  Miss 
Doriland,  roused  me,  ahdf  I  wds  ashamed 
not  to  endeavour  to  second  herih  the  best 
inanner  I  was  able:" 

"  To  use  a  Strang*  expression/'  says  he 
in  another  day's  journalizing,  "I  am  sortie^ 
tftned  in  a  kind  of  mental  intoxication. 
Some,  I  believe,  would  call  it  insanity ;  I 
believe  it  is  allied  to  it.  I  then  can  ima- 
gine myself  in  strange  sittiaticirife  atod  in 
strange  places.  This  htjmoiih,  oV  Whutevdt 
it  is,  comes  uninvited,  but  is  ndteWheltess 
easily  dispelled ;  at  least  generally  so. 
When  it  cannot  be  dispelled,  il!  nftist,  of 
course,  become  madness/1 

These  nfcntal  intoxitcttions,  it  ft  tf£&II&& 
to  ofcsenfe,  Weire  the  consequence  dfjrHynctil 
intoxications,  and  it  wafs  in  these  htfatoursr, 
\frh£n  he  could  "  imi^irie  hin&felf  in  stteAgfc 
Situation*  £nd  strange  places/'  tfett  hfe 
used,  as  I  iftall  fraie!  occasion  to  mtSrtibfr, 
to  indulge  hifosfelf  Ih  a  sJpfceifcs  6f  roitettnc- 
ing,  fbft  toight  pterhaps*  be  fehnftd  cdh& 
rent  taadtfesS. 

The  characters  mentioned  b^  Mr.  Cobkfe 
as  having  been  played  by  him  during  thii 
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period,  that  is,  from  theSIst  of  December, 
17Q9  to  the  last  of  Februry  ,1800,  are  as 
follows ;  The  Stranger ;  Captain  Faulkner 
(Way  to  get  Married) ;  Capiain  Ironsides 
(Brothers) ;  Captaii?  Bertram  (Birth  Day); 
Barou  Wildenheim  (Lover's  Vows) ;  love- 
less (Trjp  to  Scarborough) ;  Osmond  (Cas- 
tie  Spectre)  ;  the  King  (King  and  Miller) ; 
Moody  (Country  Girl) ;  Sir  William  Dori- 
land  (Wives,  &c.) ;  the  Guardian ;  Har- 
well (Such  Things  are)  ;  Las  Casas  (Pizar- 
ro) ;  Iago. 

In  this  list  we  see  but  one  of  Shakes* 
peares  characters.  Richard  the  Third  is 
not  once  played.  Yet  this  is  but  a  few* 
months  previous  to  the  playing  it  at  Co* 
vent  Garden,. and  setting  all  the  theatrical 
world  in  a  blaze.  "Having  been  played  by 
Mr.  Cooke  in  London,  we  shall  see  that 
it  could  not  be  repeated  often  enough,  or 
sufficiently  admired  in  the  provinces. 

An  account  of  our  hero's  reading  during 
this  residence  in  Dublin,  with  a  few  of  his 
remarks  thereon,  and  on  plays  and  players, 
will  bring  us  to  a  close  of  the  present 
chapter. 
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..  Pennants  Tour  in  ScoUand  in  1769; 
Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  and  a 
Tour  from  London  to  Petersburg!)  and 
Moscow,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  Janu- 
ary. Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature  next 
occupies  him ;  but  the  work  most  attended 
to  and  remarked  upon  is,  The  Complete 
Irish  Traveller.  "  In  the  north  of  Ireland/1 
says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  nearest  to  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  I  observed  that  the  names,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  for  the  most  part, 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  is  very  similar 
to  those  of  Scotland/'  Again,  where  his 
author  speaks  of  Dublin;  "  I  know  not 
what  Jews  the  tourist  might  have  met 
with,  but  I  never  saw  above  three  or  four 
in  the  City.  The  tourist  gives  as  a  sign 
of  the  poverty  of  the  city,  *  the  wretched 
harridans  who  ply  for  hire/— and  the 
4  hawkers  of  news,  and  cleaners  of  shoes ; 
he  might  have  included  the  number  of 
loathsome,  disgusting,  and  importunate 
beggars,  who  assail  you  at  every  turn. 
Their  appearance  may  be  judged  of  by 
what  the  late  Sara  Foote  said  of  them* 
On  his  arrival  at  Dublin  he  declared  that 
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he  never  iitl  tfceti  knew  what  ike  beggars 
in  England  did  with  their  old  clothes" 
I'he  following,  I  presume,  is  a  picture  of 
Old  Irish  hospitality.  "  The  meaning  of 
the  wotfd  coshering,  is  that  when  a  person 
visits  a  particular  diittiet,  he  is  iftVitieft 
from  one  house  to  another,  till  the  whole! 
arfe  gonfe  through,  the  friends  And  r^fation^ 
of  feaeh  family  being  invited  to  meet  him, 
and  the  day  of  pArting  is  the  dnly  day  o£ 
grifef  or  flisfcfofent.*'  Again  Mr.  Cooke 
remarks  upon  thef  tbiirist:  "  Speaking  of 
the  city  of  Uffterick,  he  sayi,  scarce  a 
{race  of  its  bid  ■tfalte  and  seventeen*  gates 
Are  to  be  seen.  Here  I  suspect  compila- 
tion, for  any  person  who .  had  Actuality  vi- 
sited thfc  city  could-  scarcely  have  made 
so  gross  a  mistake.  I  visited  it  last  sum- 
mer, and  there  are  still  very  considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Oh  And  ivithin  many  parts  of  the 
wall,  the  inhabitants  have  formed  small 
pTea&ant  gardens.  Opposite  Ryan's  Inn, 
where  I  resided,  the  ruins  of  the  Wall  And 
the  principal  battery,  used  during  the  fa- 
mous siege,  are  very  visible/' 
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After  remarking  with  severity  ujpoh  Mr. 
Lewis's  Castle  Spectre,  he  concludes  thus  i 
"I  hope  it  will  not  be  hereafter  Relieved; 
that  this  play  could  attract  crowded 
houses,  when  the  most  sublime  produc- 
tion of  the  immortal  Shakespcar^  would 
be  played  to  empty  benches." 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  Mr.  LafnashJ 
he  says :  "  He  belonged  to  Drury  Lan6 
in  thfe  time  of  Garrick ;  was  the  original 
Jessamy  in  Bon  Ton,  and  Trip  iti  the 
School  for  Scandal;  and  trifling  as  those 
parts  may  seem,  his  manner  of  playing 
them  was  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  art 
actor.  In  the  fine  gentlemen,  (such  as 
line  gentlemen  were)  he  stood  unequalled 
by  any  actor  I  ever  saw/'  He  afterwards 
mentions  that  he  was  to  be  buried  at  the 
cxpence  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  caused  his 
salary  to  be  paid  regularly  during  his  ill* 
ness. 

Upon  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedy  of"  Wives 

as  they  were  and  Maids  as  they  are/'  h6 

remarks :  u  The  fable  is   in    most  places 

improbably  conducted.    The  circumstance 

jrf   Sir    William  changing   his   coat  with 
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Bronzley  is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree, 
nor  are  we  to  suppose  the  fashion  of  their 
clothes  to  be  any  thing  alike.  Lord  Pri- 
ory's character  is  contradictory.  And  Sir 
William,  while  disguised,  expecting  his 
daughter  to  pay  him  particular  respect, 
while  he  is  taking  improper  liberties  with 
her,  is  extremely  ridiculous.0  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  is  no  favorite  with  George  Frederick. 
He  thus  remarks  on  reading  an  account 
of  Mr.  Middleton  the  actor,  "The  first 
season  of  the  present  management,  he  be* 
longed  to  the  present  theatre.  I'was  fre- 
quently  with  him.  He  possessed  a  pleas* 
ing  harmonious  voice  ;  genteel  person  and 
address ;  but  his  abilities  then  were  much 
upon  the  decline,  particularly  his  memory. 
He  was  good-natured  and  facetious,  and  a 
pleasant  (perhaps  for  his  own  good  too 
pleasant)  companion.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  humanity  of  a  poor  mechanic,  he 
would  have  perished  in  the  streets.  When 
his  forlorn  condition  was  known  at  the 
theatres,  some  among  the  actors  hastened 
to  his  relief,  but  their  humane  endeavours 
could  not  prolong  his  life ;  he  expired  at 
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little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age."  A 
history  of  Minorca  closes  the  list  of  his 
present  reading. 

He  mentions  twice,  a  poem  which  he 
began  to  write  in  June  1799»  called  "The 
Stage/'  two  hundred  lines  of  which  were 
at  one  time  extant ;  but  the  poetical  world 
must  be  content  with  the  lossj  and  give 
him  credit  for  the  attempt. 

"  On  the  14th  of  February/'  says  Mr. 
Cooke,  "  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ac- 
quainting me  there  would  be  an  opening 
for  me  next  winter,  if  I  wished  it.  I  an- 
swered it,  and  told  him  I  did  wish  it.  On 
the  24th  I  received  another  letter,  desiring 
me  to  send  my  terms,  which  I  did  the 
same  evening,  and  such  terms  as  I  think 
will  be  acceded  to.  He  made  me  an  offer 
seven  years  ago,  which  I  did  not  chuse  to 
accept/' 

He  has  told  me  in  conversation,  that  the 
offer  he  then  rejected  was  the  same  fie 
"now  accepted.  What  might  he  not  have 
been  had  he  accepted  that  offer! 
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CHAR  VII. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  engaged  for  London. — Ap- 
pears in  Richard  the  Thirds  on  Friday 
the  SUt  of  October  1800.— John  Philip 
Kemble.— Short  comparative  view  of  the 
physical  powers  of  Cooke  and  Kemblc.— 
Shy  lock. — Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm. 

>Ye  have  now  arrived  at  that  impor- 
tant period  of  Mr.  Cooke's  life,  when  he  is 
to  appear  the  great  object  of  attention  to 
the  English  theatrical  world.  When  shak- 
pg  off  for  a  time  those  debasing  habits 
which  clouded  all  his  excellences,  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  public  of  the  great 
.metropolis,  and  commands  their  applause 
and  admiration. 

it  .    i  •      *•••.: 

In  the  month  of  June  1800,  Mr.  Cooke 
concluded  an  engagement  for  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  with   Thomas    Harris    Esq. 
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through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  act- 
ipg  manager,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  Irish  friends,  and  em- 
barked at  Cork  on  Monday  the  thirteenth 
of  October,  and  jtfye  following  Wednesday 
landed  at  Pill  near  Bristol.    On  Sunday 
the  twenty  sixth  of  October,  near  midnight, 
hp  pijived  in  Jjondon.     His  engagement 
had  been  previously    announced    to    the 
public,  and  the  next  day  l^tr.  Lewis  wait- 
ed upon  him,  and  although  they  had  never 
before  met,  and  he  had  now  found  him  in 
a  coffee  room  with   other  company,  M1^ 
Lev**  immediately  came  up  to  him,  ac- 
costed him  by  npe,  and  announced  him- 
self.   We  always  form    to   ourselves    an 
image  or  picture  of  any  person  who  is  by 
conversation  or  reading  made  ap  object  of 
attention  to  .the  jnipfL    This   picture   is 
sometimes  corrected   pr, .  strengthened  by 
jlescripiion ;  but  even  if  it  is  not*  a  maji 
usedto  society,  and  accustomed  to  obser- 
yation,  will  make  his  i(leal  .portrait  so  far 
ac^u^ate,  that  of  two  or  three  faces  equally 
unjtpown  to  liim,  he.  sh^ll  say  without  he- 
sitjttiqn,  "thia ia.the  m^n." 
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Cooke,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Mrs.  Burns  and  the  whisky  punch, 
met  Matthews..  In  the  lobby  of  the  the- 
atre the  now  celebrated  low  comedian  ac- 
costed him  with  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mi*. 
Cooke?"  Cooke  did  not  recognize  his 
pupil,  but  replied  with  great  civility,  "  How 
do  you  do,  Sir  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Cooke?" 
"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Sir/' 
"  Don't  you  remember  Matthews — Dub-" 
lin — Mrs.  Burns?" 

Cook6  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  then 
with  one  of  his  sidelong,  arch  looks,  point- 
ing down  and  chuckling,  he  replied  in  an 
under  tone,  "Mistress  Burns!  she's  gone 
to  hell,  Sir  r 

On  Wednesday  the  twenty  ninth,  Mr. 
Cooke  attended  rehearsal  for  the  first  time 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  None  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  a  theatre,  the  contending  interests  and 
jarring  factions  of  the  mimetic  world,  can 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  anxious 
feelings  experienced  on  such  an  occasion. 
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The  Roseius  of  the  day  -sees  in  the  candi- 
date a  pretender  who  would  hurl  him  from 
the  throne ;  and  the  would-be  Roseius,  a 
bar,  if  successful,  to  all  his  great  ambition. 
Every  side-wing  is  thronged  with  anxious 
observers,  while  the  candidate,  if  a  veteran 
like  Cooke,  will  perhaps  walk  through  the 
rehearsal,  direct  the  business  of  his  scenes, 
and  give  no  intimation  of  the  manner  he 
intends  to  act,  of  the  powers  he  can  dis- 
play to  the  public. 

The  part  Mr.  Cooke  rehearsed  was  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  find  on  Friday  evening, 
the  thirty  first  of  October  i80Q,  he  esta- 
blish his  fame  as  an  actor  by  the  perform- 
ance of  this  arduous  and  varied,  and  highly 
wrought  character.  He  says,  "  never  was 
a  reception  more  flattering  j  nQrieVjpr  did 
I  receive  more  encouraging,  indulgerit,  and 
warm  approbation  than  on  tfo»tv  .night, 
both  through  the  play  and  at  tfe^^onclu- 
sion.  Mr.  K enable  did  me  tjie:  jiQrtdur  of 
making  one  of  dfc  audienoft"  a  •-  *  -\I 

That  it  may:  be  ;feja<>wh  totvtKe  leader 
who  were  Mr.  Cooke's  contemporaries  in 

VOL.  1.  L 
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this  important  night's  exhibition,  1  "will 
insert  the  dramatis  persona,  as  corrected 
by  himself  in  his  marked  book,  from  which 
he  studied. 

Friday,  October  31st9 .1800. 
Covent  Garden. 


King  Henry 

Prince  of  Wales 

Duke  of  York 

Richard 

Buckingham 

Richmond 

Ratdiff 

Catesby 

Tressel 

Brackenbury 

Stanley 

Tyrrel 

Loid  Mayor 

Queen 

Lady  Anne 

Putchess  of  York 


Mr.  Murray. 
Mrs.  Findlay. 
Master  Standen- 
Mr.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Whitfield. 
Mr.  Pope. 
Mr.  Klannert. 
Mr.  Claremont. 
Mr.  Betterton. 
Mr.  Waddy. 
Mr.  Davenport. 
Mr.  Abbott. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Miss  Chapman. 
Mrs.  Litchfield. 
Miss  Leserve. 


Mr.  Cooke  was  at  this  time  in  the  forty 
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ftfth  year  of  bis  age,  and  those  who  did 
not  see  bim  until  ten  or  eleven  years  after 
his  appearance  in  London,  must  call  to 
mind  that  after  five  and  forty,  Time  pro- 
ceeds with  an  eager  and  relentless  hand 
to  despoil  man  of  those  physical  gifts 
which  he  had  slowly  bestowed  on  him 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  e^ast- 
ence*  However,  even  at  the  time  of  hit 
visit  to  the  western  hemisphere,  I  consi- 
dered Mr.  Cooke's  figure  and  manner  in 
certain  portions  of  his  representation  of 
the  crooked  back  tyrant  eminently  digni- 
fied and  graceful,  when  he  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood.  His  superiority  over  all  others 
in  the  confident  dissimulation,  the  crafty 
hypocrisy,  and  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the 
character,  is  acknowledged  by  every  writer 
who  has  criticised  his  acting. 
Richard,  who  could 

«  add  colours  to  the  camelion, 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantage*, 
And  set  the  murderous  Machiatel  to  school/* 

is,  as  a  character  for  representation,  £*• 
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rorableto  an -able  aetor,  ii>:  proportion  t<# 
its  -difficulty.     The  variety  of   situations* 
which  display  the  multifarious    and  con-* 
tradietory  qualities -of  his  mind-— his  am^ 
bition  and  courage — his  fewning  dissimu- 
lation and  cunning— his  abrupt '  soldierly 
bluntness— ■ his   Smoothtongued   hypocrisy 
— bis  unrelenting  thirst  of  blood— his  con* 
leieritions    terrors^rhi§  politic   circumspect 
tten  on  the  eve-.of  battle— his  gallant  bear*' 
ing -in  the  conflict  of-'aAhies — and  the  last 
Efforts -of  his  rage  *and  defepair — arc  all  as 
advantageous  to  the  gre&t-  actor  as  they 
are  overwhelming  to*  the  man  of  jnedifocril 
ty:     This  bow  of  Ulysses  Mr.  Cooke  not 
only  bent,  but-his  shaft*  true  *to  his  aim* 
attained  the:  rtiafk*  of  his  ambition.     Even 
those  peculiarities  and  habits  and  tbnesof 
voice  which  at* first  startled    2nd  -almost 
offended,  were  converted-  by  -  that  admira- 
tion which  his  abilities  created,  into  sources 
of  pleasure.     His  triumph  in  this  character 
was  so  complete,  that  after  a  strqggl^  Mr. 
Kemble  resigned  it  altogether  to  him. 
~4iTJa&44S»deLr  :\pll  here  expect,  some  ac- 
count of  the  great  *aotor  whose    nam$  I 
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have*  jlrat  riientidncd^tiie^ohlyn  cbxnpet&sxt 
with  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  time  of-whkrh'I  aar 
treating ;  and  a  comparative  view  of  thei* 
respective  merits.  -•  rT'i 

-John  .Philip    Kemble,  whose  parents  i 
have  mentioned  when  speaking  of  "his  »s* 
ter  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  born  either  ixs  the 
year  1755  or  1756.    The  place  of  his  birth 
was  Preston  in  Lancashire*  -The  father  of 
Mr.  Kemble  being  a  papist*  sent  his  soft 
for  education  to  the  colJege  of  Douay/ini 
tending  him  for.  a'  priest,  of  the?  church -oT 
Home.     It  appears  that  Mr.  Roger  Kem- 
ble, though  not  only  an  iactor  himself,  but 
a  master  of  actors,  had  a  great*  ^version  to 
his  children  becoming  players,  and  all  hie 
children  most  dutifully    determined    that 
they  would  be  players,  and  players  they 
were.     John   Philip,  in  despite  of    King 
Roger,    preferred    dissipation,    a  strolling 
company,  and  a  barn,  to  severe    study, 
pasting  and  prayer,  and  a  shaved  crown;; 
and  thus  followed  what  is  most  flatteringty 
and  most  falsely  called  the    "  bent  of  «a 
man's  genius/'     Kemble  had    talents-  to 
raise  him  above  the  vulgar  in  any  situ*~ 
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tktt,  and  having  escaped  with  tolerable 
moral  as  well  as  as  physical  health  from 
the  pestilence  of  vicious  society,  he  be- 
came the  proprietor  and  principal  orna* 
toent  of  a  London  theatre,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
a  distinguished  teacher  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Kemble's  first  histrionic  efforts,  it  is 
Said,  were  not  kindly  received  by  the  eris- 
tics of  the  Barn  ;  but  merit  and  persevering 
industry  will  triumph  even  over  ignorance. 
Penury  is  the  stedfast  and  undeviating 
companion  of  the  strolling  player;  and 
the  stories  related  of  the  ludicrous  distress 
of  actors,  which  are  made  poignant  by  the 
subsequent  success  and  splendor  of  the. 
individual  of  whom  they  are  told,  if  not 
founded  in  fact,  have  sufficient  'probability 
to  support  them. 

Toney  Le  Brun's  anecdote  of  Kemble's 
whipping  himself  out  of  his  lodgings,  the 
rent  of  which  he  could  not  pay,  by  lashing 
a  top  incessantly  over  the  head  of  a  vale^ 
tudinarian  who  lodged  under  him,  until 
his  landlady  foVgave  him  his  arrears  to  get 
rid  of  him,  is  well  known.  The  following 
is,  I  believe,  not  in  print. 
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In  ona  of  those  miserable  place*  which 
were  used  as  theatres  in  some  of  the  res- 
pectable towns  of  England,  the  male  ac- 
tors dressed  and  undressed  themselves  in 
a  kind  of  cockloft  over  the  stage.  Kem- 
ble  having  taken  off  his  coat,  to  deck  him- 
self in  the  trumpery  finery  of  the  theatrical 
wardrobe*  cautiously  stowed  it  in  a  nook 
between  the  rafters  of  the  building  and  the 
roof.  Every  one  knows  the  adventurous 
daring  of  boys  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
and  get  a  peep  at  the  scenic  wonders  from 
which  their  poverty  excludes  them.  Some 
of  these  urchins  had  with  towering  ambi- 
tion reached  the  roof,  and  overtopped  even 
the  heroic  Kemble ;  their  exertions  did  not 
cease  until  they  had  made  an  aperture  in  the 
roof,  and  proudly  looked  down  on  gods  and 
men  below.  Unfortunately  Kemble's  coat 
obstructed  their  view,  A  mischievous  elf, 
finding  it  within  reach,  drew  the  sleeve 
through  the  hole,  in  the  roof,  and  as  the 
remainder  would  not  follow,  he  took  his 
penknife  and  cut  it  off.  The  mutilated 
coat  fell  in,  the  arm  was  carried  away 
when  these  imps  had  satisfied  their  love  of 
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Mr.  Cooke  is  engaged  for  London. — Ap- 
pears in  Richard  the  Thirdj  on  Friday 
the  Slrf  of  October  1800.— John  Philip 
Kemble.— Short  comparative  view  of  the 
physical  powers  of  Cooke  and  Kemblc.— 
Shy  lock. — Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm. 

V[e  have  now  arrived  at  that  impor- 
tant period  of  Mr.  Cooke's  life,  when  he  is 
to  appeai;  the  great  object  of  attention  to 
the  £uriish  theatrical  world.  When  shak- 
ing  oft  for  a  time  those  debasing  habits 
which  clouded  all  his  excellences,  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  public  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and  commands  their  applause 
and  admiration. 

In  the  month  of  June  1800,  Mr.  Cooke 
concluded  an  engagement  for  .Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  with   Thomas    Harris    Esq. 
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through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  act- 
ing manager,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  Irish  friends,  and  em- 
barked at  Cork  on  Monday  the  thirteenth 
of  October,  and  the  following  Wednesday 
landed  at  PM  near  Bristol     On  Sunday 
the  twenty  sixth  of  October,  near  midnight, 
fye  prrived  in  London.     His  engagement 
had  been  previously    announced    to    the 
public,  and  the  next  day  Mr-  Lewis  wait- 
ed upon  him,  and  although  they  had  never 
before  met,  and  he  had  now  found  him  in 
a  coffee  room  with   other  company,  }Ar. 
Leiyis  immediately  came  up  to  him,  ac- 
costed him  by  name,  and  announced  him- 
self.    We  always  form    to    ourselves    an 
image  or  picture  of  any  person  who  is  by 
conversation  or  reading  made  ap  object  of 
attention  to  .the  jnind.    This   picture  is 
^onjetimes  corrected   pr  .  strengthened  by 
description ;  but  even  if  it  is  not,  a  map 
u^jdto  society,  and  accustomed  to  obser- 
vation, will  make  his  ideal  portrait  so  far 
ajQ^u^ate,  that  of  two  or  three  faces  equally 
unkpown  to  him,  he  shpll  say  without  he- 
sitation, "thisja.ttie  man." 
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Cooke,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Mrs.  Burns  and  the  whisky  punch, 
met  Matthews..  In  the  lobby  of  the  the- 
atre the  now  celebrated  low  comedian  ac- 
costed him  with  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mi*. 
Cooke?"  Cooke  did  not  recognize  his 
pupil,  but  replied  with  great  civility,  u  Hot* 
do  you  do,  Sir  ?" 

"  'Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Cooke?" 
"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Sir." 
"  Don't  you  remember  Matthews — Dub- ' 
lin — Mrs.  Burns?" 

Cook6  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  then 
with  one  of  his  sidelong,  arch  looks,  point- 
ing down  and  chuckling,  he  replied  in  an 
under  tone,  "Mistress  Burns!  she's  gone 
to  hell,  Sir!" 

On  Wednesday  the  twenty  ninth,  Mr. 
Cooke  attended  rehearsal  for  the  first  time 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  None  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  a  theatre,  the  cbntending  interests  and 
jarring  factions  of  the  mimetic  world,  can 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  anxious 
feelings  experienced  on  such  an  occasion. 
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The  Roseius  of  the  day  -sees  in  the  candi- 
date a  pretender  who  would  hurl  him  from 
the  throne ;  and  the  would-be  Roseius,  a 
bar,  if  successful,  to  all  his  great  ambition. 
Every  side-wing  is  thronged  with  anxious 
observers,  while  the  candidate,  if  a  veteran 
like  Cooke,  will  perhaps  walk  through  the 
rehearsal,  direct  the  business  of  his  scenes, 
and  give  no  intimation  of  the  manner  he 
intends  to  act,  of  the  powers  he  can  dis- 
play to  the  public. 

The  part  Mr.  Cooke  rehearsed  was  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  and  on  Friday  evening, 
the  thirty  first  of  October  I80Q,  he  esta- 
blish his  fame  as  an  actor  by  the  perform- 
ance of  this  arduous  and  varied,  and  highly 
wrought  character.  He  says,  "  never  was 
a  reception  more  flattering;  nQrieVprdid 
I  receive  more  encouraging,  indulgent,  and 
warm  approbation  than  on  tbat^  «night, 
both  through  the  play  and  at  tfc^<;onclu- 
sion.  Mr.  Kemble  did  me  tjie:  honour  of 
making  one  of  £hfe  audience^!  a  .  *  \I 

That  it  may:  be  ;kjnaw*h  tevtke  leader 
who  were  Mr.  Cooke's  contemporaries  in 
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this  important  night's  exhibition,  I  will 
insert  the  dramatis  persona,  as  corrected 
by  himself  in  his  marked  book,  from  which 
he  studied. 

Friday,  October  31st,  1800. 
Covent  Garden. 


King  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales 
Duke  of  York 
Richard 

Buckingham 

Richmond 

Ratcliff 

Catesby 

Tressel 

Brackenbury 

Stanley 

Tyrrel 

Lord  Mayor 

Queen 

Lady  Anne 

Putchess  of  York 


Mr.  Murray. 
Mrs.  Findlay. 
Master  Standen* 
Mr.  Cooke. 
Mr.  Whitfield. 
Mr.  Pope. 
Mr.  Klannert. 
Mr.  Ctaremont. 
Mr.  Betterton. 
Mr.  Waddy. 
Mr.  Davenport. 
Mr.  Abbott. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Miss  Chapman. 
Mrs.  Litchfield. 
Miss  Leserve. 


Mr.  Cooke  was  at  this  time  in  the  forty 
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ftfth  year  of  bis  age,  and  those  who  did 
not  see  bim  until  ten  or  eleven  years  after 
his  appearance  in  London,  must  call  to 
mind  that  after  five  and  forty,  Time  pro- 
ceeds with  an  eager  and  relentless  hand 
to  despoil  man  of  those  physical  gifts 
which  he  had  slowly  bestowed  on  him 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  e^tist- 
ence.  However,  even  at  the  time  of  hit 
visit  to  the  western  hemisphere,  I  consi- 
dered Mr.  Cooke's  figure  and  manner  in 
certain  portions  of  his  representation  of 
the  crooked  back  tyrant  eminently  digni- 
fied and  graceful,  when  he  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood.  His  superiority  over  all  others 
in  the  confident  dissimulation,  the  crafty 
hypocrisy,  and  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the 
character,  is  acknowledged  by  every  writer 
who  has  criticised  his  acting. 
Richard,  who  could 


-add  colours  to  the  camelion, 


Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantage*, 
And  set  the  murderous  Machiatel  to  school/' 

is,  as  a  character  for  representation,  fa- 
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rorableto  an -able  actor,  ii>-  proportion  t<# 
its  -difficulty.  The  variety-  of  situations* 
which  display  the  multifarious  and  con-* 
tradietofy  qualities  of  his  mind — his  am^ 
bition  and  courage — hi&  fawning  dissimu- 
Mtion  and  cunning— his  abrupt *  soldierly 
bl  u  ntness — his  Smbotfo4;ongued  hy  pocris/ 
— Iris  unrelenting  thirst  of  blood-— his  corw 
leieritious  terrdrs^hiS  politic  circumspect 
tifrn  on  the  eve-.of  battle— his  gallant  bear*' 
ing-ih  the  conflict  of  ^Ahies— and  the  las* 
fefforts-of  his  rage  'and  defepair — are  all  as 
advantageous  'to  the  greM- actor  as'  the£ 
are  overwhelming  to'  the  man  of  jnediocril 
ty:  This  bow  of  Ulysses  Mr.  Cooke  not 
only  bent,  but -his  shaft*  true  *to  his  aim* 
attained  the  ittafk  of  his  ambition-  Even 
those  peculiarities  and  habits  and  tones  of 
voice  which  at*  first  startled  dnd  -  almost 
offended,  were  converted-  by » that  admira- 
tion which  his  abilities  created,  into  sources 
of  pleasure.  His  triumph  in  this  character 
was  so  complete,  .that  after  a  struggle^  Mr. 
Kemble  resigned  it  altogether  to  him. 
-4iTJai^44&ide^  :\pll  Jbere  expect,  some  ao 
count  of  the  great  *aotor  whose    nam$  I 
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have  yaat  riienticmcd^1fee-only^c6n^ejbitor 
with  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  time  of" which  rI  nor 
treating;  and  a  comparative  view  of  their 
respective  merits.  *•     .  rr  '* 

-  John  .Philip   Kerable,  whose  parents,  i 
have  mentioned  when  speaking  of  his  *is* 
ter  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  born  either  itt  the 
year  1755  or  1756.    The  place  of  his  birth 
was  Preston  in  Lancashire*    The  father  of 
Mr.  Kemble  being  a  papist;  sent  his  «q& 
for  education  to  the  college  of  Douay/in* 
tending  him  for.  a'  priest,  of  the-  church  of 
Home.     It  appears  that  Mr.  Roger  Kem- 
ble, though  not  only  an  actor  himself,  but 
a  master  of  actors,  had  a  great  aversion  to 
his  children  becoming  players,  and  all  his 
children  most  dutifully    determined    that 
they  would  be  players,  and  players  they 
were.     John   Philip,  in  despite  of    King 
Roger,    preferred    dissipation,    a  strolling 
company,  and  a  barn,  to  severe    study, 
/as ting  and  prayer,  and  a  shaved  crown:; 
and  thus  followed  what  is  most  flatteringly 
and  most  falsely  called  the    "  bent  of_*a 
roan's  genius/'     Kemble  had    talents:  to 
raise  him  above  the  vulgar  in  any  situ*- 
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ings  which  the  successive  word*  of  a  sen- 
tence must  have  in  the  minds  of  persons 
who  speak  such  words,  were  the  indefati- 
gable studies  of  his.  life.  How  glorious 
was  the  reward !"  "  Mrs,  Siddons  is  a 
noble  actress !  In  her  impassioned  scenes, 
the  man  who  can  listen  without  frequent 
surprise  and  extacy,  must  have  no  discri- 
mination, no  feelings,  nor  any  sense  of  the 
true  dignity  of  excellence.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Kemble  is  often  too  cold  and  declamatory : 
but  he  has  his  inspired  moments,  which 
give,  perhaps,  the  greater  delight  by  burst- 
ing upon  the  audience  when  least  expect- 
ed. Both  brother  and  sister,  however,  are 
the  practical  patrons  of  this  hateful  recita- 
tive, and  are  therefore  theoretically  its  de- 
fenders. Mr.  Kemble  contends  that  blank 
verse  demands  a  recitation  peculiar  to 
itself  Can  passionate  or  unimpassioned 
discourse  ever  require  tones  in  which  it  is 
never  heard,  except  by  children  repeating 
the  catechism,  or  their  imitators?  As  a 
tragedian,  Mr.  Cooke  has  the  proud  honor 
of  being  nearly  free  from  this  sing-song 
defect;  this  puerile  school-boy  habit  of 
whining  out  a  lesson/ 
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The  third  character  which  Mr.  Cookfe 
played  in  London  was  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sar- 
casm, in  Madelines  farce  of  Love  a-la- 
mode.  He  played  it  for  the  first  time  in 
London  on  Thursday  November  the  thir- 
teenth, after  having  performed  Shylock 
the  same  evening.  To  personate  these 
two  characters  on  the  same  evening  was 
customary  with  the  veteran  player  who 
was  the  author  of  the  farce,  and  Cooke 
continued  the  custom  as  long  as  he  lived. 
I  presume  the  character  of  Sir  Archy  had 
not  been  attempted  in  the  metropolis  since 
Macklin's  death,  and  it  was  now  revived 
with  all  the  force  and  point  which  its  au- 
thor used  to  give  it ;  but  as  this  fawning 
Scot  may  be  considered  as  a  slight  sketch 
of  which  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant  is 
the  finished  painting,  I  shall  say  nothing 
more  of  Mr.  Cooke's  peculiar  excellence 
in  this  style  of  acting  until  I  arrive  at  the 
last  mentioned  character  in  regular  course. 

Cooke,  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  good  for- 
tune, found  himself  courted  by  actors,  by 
authors,  and  by  managers.  Letters  of 
congratulation   and   adulation   poured   in 
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,upon  him  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  every  post  brought  invitations  to  play, 
from  the  best-natured,  kind-hearted,  gene- 
rous managers  iu  the  world,  offering  to 
share  their  profits  with  him  in  the  most 
friendly  and  disinterested  manner  imagin- 
able. I  shall  select  a  few  from  the  masses 
before  me,  and  occasionally  insert  them  to 
elucidate  my  narrative/  I  don't  mean  ma- 
nagerial invitations;  they  are  too  much 
alike,  and  too  insipid  for  any  purpose  but 
the  original.  First;  I  will  give  my  reader 
3  speeimen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cherry. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  George,  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  your  me- 
rit long  sinee  demanded/  and  nothing  but 
want  of  opportunity  could  deprive  you  of. 
Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy  it !  Tis  the 
fortune  of  prosperous  ability  to  have  many 
adulators— J  am  none:— and  only  pride 
myself  on  predicting,  that  your  reception 
in  the  capital  was  only  such  as  I  was  cer- 
tain you  musi  receive,  were  you  brought 
before  the  public  theref,under  the  auspices 
of  managers  whose  principle  as  well  as 
interest  it  was  to  do  you  ample  justice :— 
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In  sincerest  friendship  I  rejoice  to    heat 
you  have  found  it  so." 

To  this  letter  is*  subjoined  the  following 
postscript : 

"  Walter  Smith,  who,  poor  fellow!-*  • 
has  dislocated  his  shoulder  by  an  over-turn 
of  one  of  our  coaches  on  Monday  last*— in 
which  disaster  poor  Glassington  was  a 
melancholy  sharer,  by  breaking  his  leg — 
one  of  my  little  girls  also  considerably 
bruised*-— and  several  males  and  females 
more  or  less  injured,  desires  his  very  best 
remembrances  to  you — he  is  in  a  fair 
way n 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of 
my  readers,  others  will  know  it  by  the 
style,  that  Mr.  Cherry,  the  writer  of  the 
above  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  humorous 
letter,  and  its  lucidly  intelligent  post* 
script,  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cherry,  one 
of  the  successful  authors  for  the  present 
British  stage.  The  postscript,  I  doubt  not, 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Hostess  Quick* 
ley's  answer  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IV.  "  Thou  didst 
swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt-goblet,  sitting 
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in  my  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  ta- 
ble, by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy 
head/'  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  modern  dramatist, 
I  think,  has  the  preference;  he  certainly 
in  his  own  person  outdoes  the  confused 
association  of  ideas,  which  Shakespeare 
bestows  upon  Hostess  Quickley. 

The  next  correspondent  I  shall  notice  is 
good-natured  "  Mr.  Smith  of  Bury/'  as 
Mr.  Cumberland  calls  him.  He  is,  as  I 
believe,  disinterestedly  anxious  that  Cooke 
should  select  such  characters  for  acting,  as 
will  add  lustre  to  his  present  fame.  He 
tells  Cooke  he  does  not  "  like  Stukely — 
'tis  not  important  enough.  If  Beverley  is 
half  as  well  played  he  will  take  the  lead. 
Stukely  will  only  call  forth  your  second- 
rate  powers.  Why  not  Zanga,  Pierre, 
Leontes,  Plain  Dealer,  Bajazet,  Maskwell, 
Old  Bachelor,  FalstafF,  or  Ford,  and  why 
not  Leon?  There  is  a  good  old  play  in 
which  I  played  Valentine  with  success— 
'  Wit  without  Money/  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. — Look  at  it— Twill  be  novelty 
at   least.    Ventidius,    Dorax,    and    some 
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others,  I  fear,  would  be  attended  with  too 
much  difficulty.  You  seem  to  me  (but 
this  entre  nous)  to  have  no  support  from 
women,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
present  company."  In  another,  from  the 
same  gentleman,  I  find:  "  On  recon- 
sideration I  do  not  think  €  Wit  without 
Money*  would  do."  What  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  this  sentence  would  be  to  some 
of  the  "  witty  rogues"  who  guide  the  pub- 
lic taste  of  the  English  metropolis.  "  The 
audiences  are  now  too  nice  to  relish  the 
broad  though  exquisite  wit  and  satire  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  without  skilful 
pruning."— And  that  Mr.  Smith  despaired 
of.  "  What  think  you  of  Cato  for  your 
benefit?  Cato  has  not  been  tolerably  per- 
formed these  SO  years ;  Sheridan  the  last 
good  one.  Yet  the  play  on  the  revival 
with  Walker  and  Younger,  (the  latter  mi- 
serable) cVowded  our  house,  and  1  am  per- 
suaded that  you  would  revive  the  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  old  play,  still  prevalent  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  young  and  old. 
Your  firm  and  weighty  deliverance  would 
suit  the  dignity  of  the  character,  and  stamp 
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a  reputation  on  the  old  Roman  long  since 
forgotten. 

*  Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

W.Smith." 

Mr.  Smith  was  long  a  favorite  of  the 
English  stage,  playing  heroes  in  tragedy, 
and  the  first  line  of  characters  in  genteel 
comedy.  I  remember  him  in  Macbeth, 
Lord  Townly,  and  Charles  Surface.  He 
was  handsome  in  person  and  elegant  in 
manner,  but  possessed  a  voice  unaccom- 
modating and  inharmonious. 

Mr.  Cumberland  himself  was  drawn  out 
on  this  occasion,  and  appears  with  cha- 
racteristic anxiety  for  the  fate  of  one  of 
his  multifarious  offspring. 

"  Sir,  Tunbridge  Wells: 

w  My  worthy  friend  Sir  James  B.  Burges 
informs  me,  that  in  a  conversation  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  hold  with  you  at  your  lodg- 
ings you  told  him  that  it  was  in  contempla* 
tion  to  bring  my  play  of  Tarrendal  upon 
the  stage  at  your  theatre. 

"  I  confess  it  would  give  me  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  know  that  such  was  your  de- 
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sign,  wishing  as  I  do,  to  have  that  produc- 
tion, on  which  I  have  expended  my  best 
efforts,  committed  to  your  care  and  sup- 
ported by  your  talents.  Have  the  good- 
ness, therefore,  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Harris 
in  the  case  of  Torrendal,  and  you  will 
much  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 
Richard  Cumberland." 

I  will  next  give  extracts  from  the  letter 
of  an  actor,  one  of  George  Frederick's 
former  friends,  which  gives  a  good  green- 
room picture,  and  shews  how  some  of 
those  managers  who  solicited  his  assistance 
and  obtained  it,  treated  the  news  of  his 
success,  and  endeavoured  to  depreciate 
his  talents. 

"  Liverpool,  Nov.  15th%  1800. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Before  I  set  out  for  ■  allow  me 

to  congratulate  you  on  your  uncommon 
success,  though  not  greater  than  I  pre- 
dicted. You  may  think  my  congratula- 
tions frivolous,  but,  as  thfey  are,  you  have 
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them,  and  my  best  wishes  sincerely.  I  must 
now  acquaint  you  with  a  battle  of  the 
tongue  which  I  fought  for  you  on  my  first 

night  of  sitting  in  the green-room. 

Your  name  being  started,  the  tyrant 

began  a  voluminous  volley  of  invective  on 
you.      I  defended    you    for   some  time; 

Y- —  became  an  auxiliary  to  A ,  and 

in  order  to  strengthen  his  battery,  arose 
and  gave  what  he  called  imitations  of  your 
manner  in  Richard,  appealing  to  me  for 
my  judgment  as  to  the  likeness. 

"  •  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  not  like  Y 

"  c  Not  when  I  saw  it.  If  it  was  like 
your  imitation,  I  should  consider  myself 
an  ass  for  defending  such  a  person/ 

" '  You  will  shortly  see —  in  London, 

and  he  will  relate  the  matter  to  you  ex- 
actly, and  also  the  late  business,  in  which 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 

freely  my  opinion  of  him,  and  that  before 
his  slaves.  Cooke;  you  are  now  above 
your  enemies;  hold  the  rudder  yourself \ 
and  your  triumph  will  be  glorious." 

I  have  heard  many  give  what  they  call 
imitations  of   Cooke's  playing.     If  they 
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could  assume  a  sharp  and  discordant  tone 
of  voice*  though  incapable  of  any  of  those 
inflexions  and  modulations  which  his  pos- 
sessed, they  thought  they  were  like  Cooke, 
and  many  of  their  hearers  thought  the 
same.  But  these  mimics,  like  most  mi- 
mics, have  no  conception  of  that  delicacy 
of  discrimination,  that  natural  propriety 
of  u  emphasis  and  discretion/'  which  was 
the  soul  of  Cooke's  exquisite  acting. 
.  I  will  dismiss  my  hero's  correspondence 
for  the  present,  after  inserting  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  was  his  true  and  oft-tried 
friend  for  many  years,  and  who  takes  this 
opportunity  of  giving  him  advice,  which, 
if  followed,  would  have  saved  him  from 
the  evils  which  afterwards  beset  him. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Although  I  never  doubted  your  suc- 
cess, let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  first 
appearance  at  Coven t  Garden  Theatre. 
As  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  please.  You  have 
done  so.  The  public  are  your  friends;— 
look  to  them  alone;  for  while  you  merit 
their  patronage  you  will  ever  experience 
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it.  Be  not,  therefore,  persuaded  into  com* 
pany ;  that  is,  tavern  company :  for  there 
are  those,  who  will,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  endeavour  to  obtain  your  so- 
ciety in  such  places,  or  at  their  houses, 
knowing  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  (ex* 
cuse  my  bluntness,  it  can  only  be  for  your 
future  comfort)  to  betray  you  into  excess, 
to  undo  you  with  the  town.  I  cannot 
point  out  those  I  allude  to — your  own 
judgment  must  be  your  tutor— only  be 
aware  of  what  I  say. 

"  When  you  are  not  too  much  occupied, 
I  shall  receive  a  line  from  you  with  plea* 
sure,  corroborating  your  favour  with  the 
most  disinterested  audience  in  the  kingdom. 
Success  continue  to  attend  you,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of,  v 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 
.     T.  A.  Ward." 
Chester j  Nov.  3d,  1800. 
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CHAR- VIII. 

Mr.  Cooke  plays  Iago. — His  great  success. 
—He  plays  Macbeth.'— Comparison  with 
Kemble  in  that  character?— to  Cooke's 
disadvantage.  —  His  great  success  in 
Kitely. — His  benefit. — Mr.  Harris's  /$- 
berality. — Cooke  plays  the  Stranger.—* 
Fails  in  the  representation  of  that  cha- 
racter, particularly  by  comparison  with 
Kemble.  —  Plays  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
with  the  greatest  success.— Concludes  his 
playing  for  the  season  in  Richard. 

We  now  behold  George  Frederick 
Cooke  in  his  meridian  splendor.  The 
clouds  which  once  overshadowed  or  hid 
him  from  view,  and  the  spots  which  tar- 
nished the  brightness  of  his  talents,  have 
vanished.  He  is  the  favorite  of  the  public, 
to  whose  pleasure  he  administers,  and  of  the 
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manager,  to  whose  coffers  he  attracts  an 
undeviating  stream  of  wealth.  The  reader, 
I  hope,  will  be  inclined  to  dwell  with  me 
on  this  bright  part  of  the  picture,  and  to 
rejoice,  that  under  the  influence  of  happy 
circumstances,  man,  though  once  debased 
by  vice,  and  enchained  by  sordid  habit, 
can  rise  to  his  proper  level,  and  regain  his 
freedom.  Mr.  Cooke  found,  in  the  desire 
to  surpass  his  great  competitor  Kemble, 
and  to  hold  fast  the  footing  he  had  gained 
in  the  metropolis,  a  sufficient  stimulus  for 
the  exertion  of  his  talents,  and  all  those 
energies  which  might  counteract  the  effects 
of  habitual  weakness  and  indulgence.  Thus 
we  have  a  proof  in  Mr.  Cooke  of  one  of 
those  apparent  contradictions  in  the  hu- 
man character  so  frequently  met  with,  viz. 
that  the  inferior  consideration  shall  be  an 
adequate  motive  when  the  superior  has  no 
effect.  To  establish  a  name  in  London  as 
a  player  was  sufficient  to  make  Mr.  Cooke 
a  sober  and  regular  man, — but  to  erect  the 
fair  fabric  of  a  good  reputation  in  the 
world,  to  preserve  health,  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  acquire  power,  were  motives 
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insufficient  to  tvithstand  the  allurement  of 
habitual  indulgence,  or  casual  opportuni- 
ties of  intemperance.  The  effectual  sti- 
mulus was,  however,  at  this  time  applied ; 
the  object  to  be  obtained  was  immediate, 
was  present,  and  the  friends  of  the  drama 
might  entertain  a  hope  that  one  of  the  first 
geniuses  that  had  adorned  the  stage  was 
rescued  by  great  public  attention  from 
those  vices  which  obscurity  had  cherished 
and  matured. 

Another  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
Mr.  Cooke  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents 
on  Friday  the  twenty  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber. On  that  evening  the  tragedy  of 
Othello  was  performed,  to  exhibit  our  hero 
for  the  first  time  in  London  as  Iago.  In 
this  character  he  had  no  competitor,  for 
Mr.  Kemble  had  at  this  time  never  played 
it.  He  had  only  to  combat  the  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  though  that 
excellent  actor  was  fondly  remembered  by 
a  small  part  of  the  audience  in  this  his 
favorite  character,  Mr.  Cooke's  success 
was  complete,  for  they  pronounced  him 
the    legitimate    successor   of  Henderson, 
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\vhile  the  younger  part  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre  agreed  that  they  had  never 
seen  Iago  until  now*  In  the  exhibition  of 
every  species  of  hypocrisy  Mr.  Cooke  ex* 
celled  all  other  players.  The  hypocrisy 
of  Iago  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  by 
seriousness,  and  is  distinct  from  the  impu- 
dent hypocrisy  of  Richard  the  Third,  or 
the  gay  and  sarcastic  hypocrisy  of  Sir  Ar- 
chy  Mac  Sarcasm.  Mr.  Cooke  has  been 
accued  of  betraying  so  much  of  the  work- 
ings of  cunning  and  deceit  in  Iago,  that 
it  appears  wonderful  to  the  audience  how 
Othello  could  be  deceived  by  him ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  first,  that  it  was  to 
the  audience,  and  not  to  Othello,  that  he 
betrayed  the  workings  of  his  soul  on  his 
expressive  countenance,  and  secondly,  that 
Othello,  seeing  through  the  jaundiced 
medium  of  jealousy,  is  not  capable  of  dis- 
covering, even  in  the  eager  and  obtrusive 
suggestions  of  Iago,  any  other  motive  than 
his  extreme  love  and  honesty.  Iago  is 
another  character  in  addition  to  those 
formerly  mentioned,  which  did  not  suffer 
in  the ,  representation  from  any  of  those 
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peculiarities  of  manner  or  voice  remark- 
able in  Mr.  Cooke;   while  the  quickness 
of  his  action,  and  the  strongly  natural  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  which  were  as  peculiar- 
ly his,  identified  him  with  the  character, 
and  marked  him  as  its  true  representative, 
Mr.  Cooke's  next  character  in  his  Lon- 
don series  was  Macbeth.     Here  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  was  opposed  to  him  with  advantage, 
and  he  sunk  under  the  compa,rison.     Mr. 
Kemble's    dignified    person,    noble    face, 
graceful  attitudes,  deliberate  manner,    in 
short,  all  his  peculiarities  were  congenial 
to  IV^acbeth,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Cooke  adverse.    Still  our  hero  main- 
tained the  field  manfully,  and  though  he 
lost  in  this  instance  by  a  comparison  with 
Kemble,  he  lost  no  ground  in  public  esti- 
mation as  an  actor,  but  rather  proved  the ' 
versatility  of  his  talents.    He  performed 
the  character  four  nights  during  this  season, 
to  crowded  houses,  and  his  Macbeth,  Iago, 
Sir  Archy,  Shylock,  and  Richard,  conti- 
nued to  enrich  Mr.  Harris  until  Wednes- 
day the  seventeenth  of  December,  when 
another  magnet  was  added  to  the  list 
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This  was  Kitely,  in  Ben  Jonson's  eccen- 
tric but  rather  obsolete  comedy  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.  If  it  should  be  asked, 
why  is  the  familiar  dialogue  of  Jonson  less 
accordant  with  the  language  of  the  present 
day  than  that  of  Shakespeare  ?  I  should  an- 
swer, because  it  is  less  natural.  The  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  is  less  obsolete  than 
that  of  authors,  who  wrote  many  years  after 
him.  His  poetry  is  the  felicitous  effusion 
of  genius,  his  prose  the  correct  transcript 
of  nature. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  the  only 
comedy  of  Ben  Jonson's  which  holda  its 
place  on  the  stage,  and  with  all  its  excel- 
lences, its  diversity  of  character  and  of  in- 
cident, its  humour  and  its  wit,  requires  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  best  comedians  to  keep 
it  there.  On  this  occasion  the  play  was 
thus  cast : 

Kitely  Mr.  Cooke. 

Old  Knowell         Mr.  Murray. 

Justice  Clement    Mr.  Emery. 

Master  Stephen    Mr.  Knight. 

Brainworm  Mr.  Munden* 

Young  Knowell    Mr. Br  union. 
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Wellbred  Mr.  H.  Johnston. 

Master  Matthew  Mr.  Simn\ons. 

Cash  Mr.  Farley. 

Downright  Mr.  Waddy. 

Captain  Bobadil  Mr.  Fawcett. 


Formal 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Cob 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Bridget 

Mrs.  St.  Ledger. 

Tib 

Mrs.  Powell. 

Dame  Kitely 

Miss  Chapman. 

Mr.  Cooke  delivered  the  prologue  spok- 
en by  Garrick  on  his  revival  of  the  play* 
and  by  his  delineation  of  Kitely  added 
very  much  to  his  reputation.  By  some 
it  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
playing  he  had  yet  exhibited.  "  In.  de- 
picting the  restless  starts  and  sallies  of 
the  soul,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  u  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster Jealousy,  he  marked  every  varied 
working  of  tjhe  mind,  every  abrupt  tran- 
sition of  passion,  with  most  felicitous  and 
energetic  glow.  But  the  scene  in  which, 
struggling  with  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  shame  of  avowing  that  ap- 
prehension,  he  attempts  to  disclose,  yet 
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at  the  same  time  fears  to  betray  his  jealous 
humour  to  his  confidential  servant  Cash, 
is  justly  entitled  to  superior  commenda- 
tion. Here  his  powers  found  ample  scope 
for  exertion,  and  deservedly  called  forth 
tumultuous  bursts  of  applause/' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Kitely  was 
one  of  the  characters  in  which  Mr.  Cooke 
saw  the  English  Roscius,  and  he  has  told 
me  that  he  remembered  and. profited  by 
his.  manner  of  playing  it.  It  is  much  to 
Mr.  Cooke's  honor  that  he  never  scrupled 
to  mention  the  advanages  he  had  derived 
from  his  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  sock 
or  buskin.  He  has  read  to  me  the  scene 
with  Cash  as  an  exhibition  of  Garrick's 
manner  of  playing  it,  and  certainly  it  was 
exquisitely  fine. 

We  are  presented  with  no  novelty  by 
our  hero  until  Tuesday,  January  27th 
1801,  on  which  night  he  played  the  Stran- 
ger for  his  benefit.  This  being  out  of  the 
usual  season  for  the  benefits,  and  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  performer,  evinces 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Cooke 
stood  at  this  time  with  Mr.  Harris.    It  is 
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mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  day'as  ad, 
act  of  almost  unparalleled  courtesy  and 
complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Mr.  Cooke  in  his  chronicle  says, 
"  Mr.  Harris  favored  me  with  mv  night 
in  January  1801,  though  my  engagement' 
was. for  three  years,  at  6,  7>  and  8  pounds 
per  week,  and  my  night  according  to  my 
salary,  and  paying  the  usual  expenses.  It 
was  given  me  free  of  evert/  expense/'  The 
charges,  independant  of  the  expense  of 
supernumeraries,  are  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  Dramatic  Censor,  to  have  been  at 
that  time  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
which  sum  is,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
the  present  made  to  Mr.  Cooke  by  the 
proprietors,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
before  mentioned,  of  placing  his  night 
early  in  the  season.  "  I  took,"  says  Mr. 
Cooke,  "  The  Stranger;  the  first  night  of 
its  being  represented  in  that  theatre,  and 
recited  Garriok's  Jubilee  Ode,  with  the 
appropriate  music  by  the  vocal  performers. 
Receipt  of  the  house  about  five  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds/'  The  novelty  promised 
in  the  bills,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  • 
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rivalling  Mr.  Kemble  in  one  of  his  most 
Successful  parts,  answered  Mr.  Cooke's 
purpose  in  bringing  a  crowded  house,  but 
he  sunk  in  the  comparison  with  his  great 
rival,  on  this  more  than  on  any  former  oc- 
casion. Kemble's  physical  perfections, 
and  even  his  physical  defects,  are  in  uni- 
son with  the  character  of  the  Stranger,  and 
the  acquired  graces  of  both  min<£  and  body 
gave  an  exquisite  finish  to  the  portrait  he 
presented  of  the  woe-worn,  noble  misan- 
thrope. "  His  saturnine  cast  of  features/' 
says  the  Censor,  "  his  haggard  visage,  and 
above  all,  his  deep  and  sepulchral  tones, 
which  strike  awfully  upon  the  ear,  like  the 
ominous  croak  of  night's  funereal  bird,  are 
admirably  qualified  to  depict  the  workings 
of  a  mind  weighed  down  with  sorrow  and 
irretrieveable  calamity." 

Mr.  Cooke  had  none  of  this,  and  his 
performance  of  the  Stranger  only  served 
to  remind  the  audience  of  his  rival's  great 
excellence  in  the  part. 

The  Stranger  was  repeated  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Monday  the  second  of  Febru- 
ary, and  then  was  laid  aside,  while  Kem- 
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ble,  as  if  in  triumph,  played  it  in  bis  best 
style  on  the  tenth,  Mr.  Cooke  played  the 
Stranger  no  more  in  London. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Column's  (the 
Younger)  comedy  of  The  Poor  Gentleman 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, and  continued  to  run  through  the 
remainder  of  the  season  on  such  nights  as 
Cooke  did  not  perform,  who  repeated  with 
increasing  reputation  the  characters  I  have 
mentioned,  without  adding  to  the  stock 
until  Saturday  March  the  twenty  eighth, 
when  Massinger's  excellent  comedy  of  A 
New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts  was  got  up, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  jn  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  added  ano- 
ther wreath  to*his  laurels. 

Mr.  Cooke  in  his  Chronicle  says,  "  I 
was  prevented  acting  for  any  of  the  bene- 
fits, Mr.  lewis's  excepted.  That  is,  the 
proprietors  reserved  Cooke's  attraction  for 
their  own  .emolument;  for  he  continued 
to  play  on  such  nights  as  were  appropri- 
ated to  them  until  Monday  the  fifteenth 
of  June. 
:    So  illustrious  a  -  contemporary  of   Mr. 
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Cooke's  as  William  Thomas  Lewis  Esq, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  passed  over  with- 
out particular  notice  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  his  memory,  before  enter- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  play,  which  by 
being  performed  at  this  time  for  his  benefit 
has  brought  him  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  bred  to  the  stage  from 
his  infancy,  and  both  in  his  public  and 
private  deportment  has  been  its  boast.  As 
an  actor  and  as  a  gentleman,  he  has  been 
an  honor  to  his  profession.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  lie  was  the  favorite  actor  of  the  Dub- 
lin stage.  In  October  1773  he  made  his 
debut  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
in  the  character  of  Belcour,  in  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's second  and  best  comedy,  The  West 
Indian.  His  second  character  was  Posthu- 
mus  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline;  indeed  he 
appeai-s  to  have  been  in  early  life  quite  a  re- 
tainer of  the  tragic  muse,  and  played  all  the 
young  heroes  and  blank  verse  lovers  of  the 
drama ;  but  Thalia  at  length  claimed  him  as 
exclusively  her  own,  the  public  adjudged 
that  the  claim  was  well  founded,  he  yielded, 
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and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  was 
the  unrivalled  favorite  of  the  comic  muse 
in  all  that  was  frolic,  gay,  humorous, 
whimsical,  eccentric,  and  at  the  same  time 
elegant 

Eleven  years  after  his  debut  in  London, 
I  saw  him  in  his  best  characters,  and  in 
his  best  -style,  before  he  had  descended  to 
be  the  genteel  buffoon  of  modern  farce. 
His  Michael  Perez,  Mercutio,  Ranger, 
Faddle,  Lackland,  Sir  Charles  Racket, 
Petruchio,  and  Squire  Groom,  left  images 
of  delight  upon  my  mind  which  have  been 
often  revived,  and  even  at  this  distant  pe- 
riod can  be  conjured  up  by  the  powers  of 
recollection  with  a  vividness  that  puts  all 
subsequent  exhibitions  of  the  same  cha- 
racters quite  in  the  back  ground.  His 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Henry  IV.,  Crevett  in 
He  would  be  a  Soldier,  Egerton  in  The 
Man  of  the  World,  and  some  others,  I  can 
scarcely  recall  a  trace  of  upon  my  me* 
mory.  - 

A  very  excellent  dramatic  critic,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  did  not  see  Mr.  Lewis 
until  he  was  an  old  man,  writes  thus  of 
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him :  "  Lewis  is  all  heart,  all  fire ;  he  does 
not  study  forms  and  ceremonies;  he  is 
polite  from  a  natural  wish  to  please,  and 
if  he  is  not  always  the  gentleman,  nobody 
doubts  what  he  cpuld  be."  "  In  the  scene 
in  Wild  Oats,  where  the  young  rustic  ex- 
presses his  admiration  of  Rover's  theatrical 
talents,  and  at  parting  shakes  his  hand 
with  good-natured  familiarity,  Elliston,  in 
the  midst  of  his  reciprocal  good  humour, 
has  too  much  the  air  of  one  who  condes- 
cends ;  Lewis  gives  the  bumpkin  as  hearty 
a  shake  as  if  it  had  been  his  brother,  and 
forgets  every  thing  but  the  honest  soul  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  It  is  in  characters 
like  these,  full  of  frankness  and  vivacity, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  claims  an  original  excel- 
lence. I  do  not  see  by  what  propriety 
he  has  been  called  by  the  exclusive  title 
of  Gentleman  Lewis  ;  perhaps  it  is  because 
he  never  acts  vulgarly,  and  without  doubt 
vulgarity  seems  totally  impossible  to  an 
actor  of  his  manners :  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  who  never  acts  vulgarly  should 
always  act  with  refinement/' 
If  my  memory  serves  me  truly,  the  rea? 
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son  of  the  above  honorable  appellation 
being  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  name,  was 
to  distinguish  him  from  Mr.  Lee  Lewes. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  been  acting  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Har- 
ris's proprietorship,  eighteen  years  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Cooke's  joining  the  company, 
and  continued  his  active  exertions  in  that 
capacity  until  1803,  and  before  the  public 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1810. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Lewis's  benefit  in 
1801.  The  play  he  had  selected  was  one 
of  the  happy  productions  of  those  old  En- 
glish dramatists,  of  whom  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  have  truly  said,  u  that  they  are 
more  poetical,  and  more  origitial  in  their 
diction  than  the  dramatists  of  any  other 
age  or  country.  Their  scenes  abound 
more  in  varied  images  and  gratuitous  ex- 
cursions of  fancy.  Their  illustrations  and 
figures  of  speech  are  more  borrowed  from 
rural  life,  and  from  the  simple  occupations  or 
universal  feelings  of  mankind."  This  able 
and  elegant  essay  on  "  the  charming  old 
writers"  of  England,  is  entitled,  A  Criti- 
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cism  on  Ford's  Dramatic  Works.  I  will 
enrich  my  pages  with  another  short  ex- 
tract. Speaking  of  the  style  of  these 
writers,  "  It  is  not  for  the  most  part  a  lof- 
ty or  sonorous  style — nor  is  it  a  finical  or 
affected — or  strained,  quaint,  or  pedantic 
—but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  style  full  of 
turn  and  contrivance — with  some  little  de- 
gree of  constraint  and  involution  —  very 
often  characterized  by  a  studied  briefness 
and  simplicity  of  diction,  yet  relieved  by 
a  certain  indirect  and  figurative  cast  of 
expression — and  almost  always  covered 
with  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuity,  and  fa- 
shioned rather  too  visibly,  upon  a  parti- 
cular model  of  elegance  and  purity.  In 
scenes  of  powerful  passion,  this  sort  of  ar- 
tificial prettiness  is  commonly  shaken  off; 
and  in  Shakespeare  it  disappears  under  his 
forms  of  animation  ;  but  it  sticks  closer 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Mas- 
singer  (who  has  no  passion)  it  is  almost 
always  discernible/' 

In  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts/' 
Mr.    Lewis    played    Wellborn,    and    Mr/' 
Cooke    Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  character 
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peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius  and  his 
powers.  It  is  a  highly  coloured  picture 
by  the  author,  and  Mr.  Cooke's  coloring 
was  no  less  vivid  and  glowing  in  the  repre- 
sentation. Arrogant  and  servile — haughty 
to  inferiors,  and  fawning  to  those  who  are 
placed  above  him  by  rank  and  fortune — 
daring  and  relentless — jTet  finally  overpow- 
ered by  the  most  frightful  despair— rthis 
terrible  portrait  of  unprincipled  villany 
was  by  the  talents  of  Mr.  Cooke  rendered 
one  of  the  roost  awfully  impressive  lessons 
which  the  drama  ever  presented. 

From  this  time  until  Monday  the  fif- 
teenth of  June  Mr.  Cooke  continued  to 
repeat  the  characters  he  had  played  since 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  closed  his  theatrical 
labors  for  the  season  in  the  same  character 
with  which  he  had  commenced  it,  and 
played  Richard  the  Third,  for  the  twenty 
third  time,  to  a  numerous,  brilliant,  and 
delighted  audience. 


CHAR  IX. 

Mr.  Cooke  leaves  London  for  Birmingham. 
— Opens  there  in  Richard. — His*  great 
attraction.  —  Goes  to  Edinburgh. — His 
marriage  with  Miss  Daniels  pronounced 
null  and  void  by  Sir  TV.  Scott.— Great 
success  in  Edinburgh. — Goes  to  Man- 
chester.— Nezvcastle. — Is  absent  on  the 
night  he  is  advertised  to  open  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre. 

I  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the 
occurrences  of  the  season  of  1800 — I.  My 
hero  was  a  subject  to  be  contemplated  with 
exultation,  and  though  it  is  certain  that  had 
his  previous  years  been  employed  profitably* 
and  his  great  natural  talents  cultivated  and 
strengthened  by  temperance  and  study,  in- 
stead of  being  clouded  and  enervated  by 
indolence  and  debauchery,  he  would  have 
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shone  long  before  the  period  of  which  I  hate 
been  treating,  with  a  splendor  incomparably 
greater  than  he  did  at  that  time;  yet  to 
see  his  powers  awakened  and  uniformly 
exerted  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  virtuous 
ambition  for  nearly ,  eight  months,  was  a 
spectacle  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  any  man 
who  loves  his  species.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  Mr.  Cooke  should  find  any  relaxation 
from  his  London  labors — that  he  should, 
by  returning  to  his  provincial  associates, 
be  removed  from  the  gaze  of  the  metro- 
politan world,  whose  attention  and  appro* 
bation  stimulated  him  to  well  doing. 
Could  this  stimulus  have  been  applied  for 
years  without  intermission,  instead  of 
months,  the  disease  would  have  been  alto- 
gether removed ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose,  that  on  returning  to  his  old 
companions  he  fell  into  his  old  ways. 

Speaking  of  his  first  season  in  London, 
he  says,  "That  season  I  acted  Richard, 
Macbeth,  Iago,  Shylock,  Kitely,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  and  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm. 
I  appeared  in  Richard  one  night  at  Ro- 
chester, for  Mrs.    Dibdin's    benefit.    On 
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Monday  the  fifteenth  of  June  1801, 1  finish- 
ed for  the  season  with  Richard,  and  early 
the  next  morning  set  out  for  Birmingham. 
I  made  my  first  appearance  in  that  town 
(Mr.  Mac  Cready  manager)  in  Richard, 
on  Wednesday  the  seventeenth." 

The  account  of  Cooke's  great  success 
in  London,  which  spread  through  all  the 
dramatic  world  of  England,  excited  the 
greatest  degree  of  curiosity.  Those  who 
had  rejected  the  gold  before,  received  it 
currently  after  its  passing  the  London  mint ; 
and  his  old  friends  and  admirers  wished 
an  opportunity  of  greeting  him  with  to- 
kens of  joy  at  his  success.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  son  had 
nearly  exhausted  admiration  and  money 
by  playing  Jane  Shore  and  Hastings,  (and 
perhaps  Romeo  and  Juliet)  Cooke's  grimy 
faced  friends  of  Birmingham  flocked  to  see 
him,  and  called  three  or  four  times  for  re- 
petitions of  his  Richard.  His  benefit 
yielded  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
He  says,  "  I  went  througli  my  number  of 
nights  with  good  success,  and  much  ap- 
probation ;  when  they  were  finished  I  set. 
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out  for  Edinburgh,  (Mr.  Jackson  manager) 
where  I  opened,  on  Monday  in  the  race 
week,  in  Shylock." 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  engagement  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  fair  Jewess,  Miss 
Daniels,  was  dissolved  by  course  of  law. 
This  event  is  thus  announced  in  the  prints 
of  the  day.  "  On  the  fourth  of  July  inst. 
a  cause  respecting  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  George  Cooke,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  Covent  Garden,  and  Miss  Alicia 
Daniels,  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Bath,  came 
on  to  be  heard  in  Doctor's  Commons,  be- 
fore the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Scott, 
when  the  learned  judge  pronounced  the 
marriage  null  and  void/9 

Here  we  may  imagine  Cooke  exclaiming 
with  Shy  lock,  "  O  most  learned  judge  !  a 
second  Daniel's  come  to  judgment/' 

During  this  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Cooke  performed  Shylock  twice,  Richard 
three  times,  Iago,  Othello,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach twice,  Penruddock,  the  Stranger, 
Macbeth,  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  twice, 
Jaques,  Petruchio,  and  Hamlet.  The 
Scotch    amateurs    and    critics    paid    the 
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warmest  tribute  of  applause  to  his  merit 
They  were  particularly  delighted  with  his 
Sir  Archy,  and  being  eminently  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  dialect,  they  were  astonish- 
ed at  Cooke's  perfect  imitation  of  all  its 
peculiarities,  and  felt  the  strongest  desire 
to  see  him  play  Macklin's  great  part,  Sir 
Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant. 

Mr.  Cooke  says  in  his  chronicle,  "  The 
applause  I  received  in  Edinburgh  was 
highly  flattering.  I  acted  Ia*o,one  night, 
to  Mr.  Woods'  Othello,  and  Othello  to  Mr. 
Woods'  Iago.  "  Mr.  Woods  is  a  correct 
good  actor/'  Our  hero's  Otfiello  was  ad- 
mired by  the  "gude  folk"  of  Edinburgh, 
though  it  was  shrewdly  remarked,  that  he 
was  least  happy  in  the  speech  to  the  Se- 
nate, and  seemed  to  be  indeed  "  little 
skilled  in  the  set  phrase  of  peace."  He 
played  Macbeth  and  Sir  Archy  for  his 
benefit,  which  I  need  not  say  was  well  at- 
tended. 

4<  We  removed,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  to 
Glasgow,  where  I  finished  my  number  of 
nights,  and  qfuitted  Scotland,  very  sensible 
of  the  favors  with  which  I  had  been  re* 
ceived." 
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Our  hero  next  proceeded  to  Liverpool, 
of  which  theatre  Mr.  Francis  Aickin  was 
the  manager.  Here  he  again  opened  in 
Richard,  to  a  house  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  "  My  nights  ended/'  says 
he,  "  I  went  to  Manchester,  where  I  was 
most  warmly  greeted,  and  acted  with  great 
success  both  for  myself  and  the  managers/' 
The  management  still  continued  with 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Banks. 

He  opened  at  Manchester,  August  the 
twenty  fourth,  with  King  Richard,  and  his 
old  friends  greeted  him  as  coming  to  them 
literally  his  "  brows  bound  with  victorious ' 
wreaths/'  and  exulted  in  the  success  of 
their  favorite  performer.  He  played  here 
at  this  lime,  beside  Richard,  lago,  Shy* 
lock,  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm,  Stukely, 
Harmony  in  Every  One  has  his  Fault,  Oc- 
tavian,  in  which  he  always  seems  to  have 
given  great  delight  to  the  critical  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester,  Hamlet,  Sir  Per- 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant,  and,  for  Mr.  Pope's 
benefit,  who  had  been  playing,  here  in  the 
counterparts  with  him,  Mercutio,  and  for 
his  own  benefit,  Macbeth. 

vol*  i.  o 
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My  readers  will  exclaim,  «  Cooke  in 
Mercutio  P  As  I  had  the  account  of  this 
transaction  from  himself,  and  as  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  many  similar  transactions,  I 
will  relate  it  Pope  came  to  him  and  told 
him,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  play  to  take 
for  his  benefit,  as  he  wished  one  that  had 
not  been  performed  of  late,  and  in  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Pope  and  Cooke  could  all 
play.  Mr.  Pope's  choice  was  fixed  on 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  provided  Cooke  would 
play  Mercutio.  Cooke  laughed  at  the 
idea,  from  his  general  unfitness,  and  added, 
44  besides  which,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
part."  These  trifling  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  Cooke  yielded  to  the  plea  that 
his  name  would  strengthen  the  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly the  play  was  done,  and  Cooke, 
in  theatrical  phrase,  went  on  for  the  part. 
This  is  almost  as  impudent  as  the  playing 
Tancred  and  Sigismunda  at  Liverpool, 
when  the  bills  announced  Eifrida. 

Mr*  Cooke  goes  on  to  say:  "  From 
Manchester  unluckily  I  proceeded  to 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  Why  unluckily 
will  soon  be  seen*    I  acted  here  a  week 
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Shd  one  night,  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
much  indisposed*  Mr.  Stephen  Kemblt 
manager-  We  had  a  motley  groope ;  Mr* 
K/s  company  was  at  Scarborough,  so  with 
himself,  one  lady,  and  one  gentleman,  the 
remainder  were  a  small  undisciplined  set 
in  the  neighbourhood,  engaged  for  tbfc 
time.  Relying  too  much  upon  not  being 
called  upon  the  first  night  of  the  opening 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Lewis  being  sent  to  Manchester, 
and  being  detained  there,  I  was  acting  at 
Newcastle  for  the  last  night  on  the  very 
evening  for  which  I  was  advertised  to  open 
Covent  Garden  with  Richard.  (Drury 
Lane  had  opened  witfi  it  the  Saturday  be* 
fore.)  I  did  not  arrive  in  London  until 
the  fifteenth  of  October/' 

The  night  for  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  acU 
vertised  to  play  Richard,  and  the  opening 
night  of  the  theatre,  was  Monday  the  four- 
teenth of  September  1801,  and  this  was 
the  last  night  he  played  at  Newcastle, 
yet  he  did  not  arrive  in  London  till  Octo- 
ber the  fifteenth.  Here  is  a  month  un- 
accounted for-r-not   even  the  apology  of 
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indisposition— meanwhile  the  schemes  of 
the  manager,  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  relied 
upon  him  for  meeting  Mr.  KemhleYgreat 
effort  and  avowed  opposition  in  the  part 
of  Richard,  was  altogether  baffled,  and  all 
the  business  of  the  theatre  thrown  into 
disorder. 

Mr.  Lewis's  letter,  which  is  directed 
"  George  .Cooke,  Esq.  Theatre  Royal 
Manchester.  If  gone,  to  be  forwarded/1 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  up, 
the  Manchester  crossed  out,  and  "  New- 
castle on  Tyne"  substituted,  is  dated  "  T. 
R.  Covent  Garden,  Sept.  5th,  1801,"  and 
runs  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir, 
-  "  It  being  of  much  consequence  to  the 
theatre  to  commence  the  season  as  strong 
as  possible,  we  have  announced  you  for 
your  favorite  Richard  for  Monday  the 
14th  inst.,  and  hope  to  have  the  satisfao 
tion  of  seeing  you  in  perfect  health  at 
rehearsal  the  previous  Saturday.  Mr. 
Harris  joins  me  in  best  wishes.  I  am, 
dear  Sir, 

,    Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Tho.  Lewis/' 
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It  was  as  late  as  the  fourth  of  Septem- 
ber when  Mr.  Cooke  played  Macbeth  for  his 
benefit  at  Manchester,  and  at  that  very  time 
the  bills  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  announ- 
cing his  appearance  in  Richard  for  the  open- 
ing night,  were  posted  about  the  city  of 
London,  and  his  name  advertised  in  the  pa- 
pers for  the  same  purpose.   Yet  we  see  him 
going  with  what  he  calls  a  "  small  undis- 
ciplined set"  to  Newcastle,  and  then  for 
a  month  he  was  loitering  at  Newcastle  and 
in  the  town3  on  his  road  to  London,  with- 
out aiiy  apparent  cause  of  detention—fall 
this    taken    in   connection  degrades  Mr. 
Cooke  very  nearly  to  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion  from  which  his  London  engagement 
appeared  to  have  rescued  him. 


CHAP.  X. 

Confusion  at  the  theatre  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  absence.— Remarks  in  the 
public  prints. — He  returns  to  London, 
and  opens  in  Richard. — His  apology.— 
Plays  Stukely  with  unrwalled  excellence. 
—Goes  to  Bath  and  Bristol.— Mr.  EL 
Uston.—Cobnan's  Iron  Chest.— Ellieton's 
and  Kemble's  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.— + 
Mr.  Cooke  plays  Jaques  in  As  you  Like 
it.—Zanga.  —  Lear. —  Orsino.—Falstaff 
for  his  benefit  (which  is  again  made  a 
clear  one).— Renews  his  engagement.— 
His  salary  advanced  to  fourteen  guineas. 
—Plays  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant 
for  Mr.  Lewis's  benefit. 

In  the  meantime  the  hour  had  arrived 
which  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden 
had  announced  for  his  first  appearance, 
and  a  crowded  audience,  many  of  whom 
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liad  witnessed  Mr.  Kemble's  newly-studied 
Richard,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  were 
ready  to  receive  him  with  triumphal  ap- 
plause. When  they  were  told  that  the 
play  was  changed  to  "  Lover's  Vows/' 
great  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  ensued* 
It  appears  that  Mr*  Lewis,  the  acting 
manager,  was  not  prepared  for  the  event, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  clamours 
of  the  audience  drew  him  forth  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  disappointment  consequent 
upon  the  non  performance  of  the  promises 
contained  in  his  bills*  The  public  woe 
told  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  received  due 
notice,  and  had  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. Quiet,  though  not  good  humour, 
was  restored,  and  the  performances  of 
the  evening  were  suffered  to  proceed* 

The  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
works  expressed  the  disappointment  of 
the  public.  They  stated  that  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Kemble  had  been  pre- 
paring himself  to  contest  the  honor  of  dy- 
ing in  Bos  worth  field.  Contrary  to  the 
usual    etiquette    of  the   theatres,  Drury 
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Lane  had  announced  Richard  as  its  open- 
ing play,  after  the  bills  of  Covent  Garden 
had  been  distributed,  advertising  the  same 
piece.  This  was  an  avowal  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kemble  of  an  intended  personal 
trial  of  strength  with  Mr.  Cooke.  Thq 
opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  of  the 
two  theatrical  champions  in  this  their  fa- 
vorite part,  was  seized  with  avidity  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  theatres — but  when  ex- 
pectation was  at  its  highest,  Mr.  Cooke 
had  most  unaccountably  absented  himself  , 
from  the  lists,  and  of  course  the  combat 
could  not  take  place.  By  some  of  these 
publications  Mr.  Cooke  was  criminated, 
and  by  others  excused ;  and  it  was  even 
said  that  illqess,  caused  by  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel,  had  prevented  his  arrival  , 
in  London.  We  may  judge  somewhat  of 
the  case  by  quoting  his  chronicle. 

"  On  the  twenty  first  of  September/' 
that  is,  a  week  after  he  had  ceased  to  play, 
*'  I  left  Newcastle,  and  arrived  the  next 
night  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  I  should 
have  written  Matlock  Baths.  I  quitted 
this  pleasant  scene  of  retirement  on  Mon~ 
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day  October  the  twelfth,  and  slept  at  Lei* 
cester,  where  I  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
in  company  of  Sir  Justinian  Joham,  Bart, 
of   Lamport   in  Northamptonshire,  (who 
accompanied  us  from  Matlock)  and  Mr. 
Carrick,  master  of  an  academy.     Mr.  C. 
breakfasted  with  us  next  morning,  and  af- 
terwards shewed  us  some  particular  places 
in  and  about  the  town,  particularly    the 
house  wherein  Richard  the  Third  is  said 
to  have  slept  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.     It  bears  the  marks   of  anti- 
quity, and  is  now  used  as  a  warehouse. 
We  left  Leicester,  after  parting  with  Sir 
Justinian  near  his    own    house,   between 
Harbro'  and  Northampton,  and  proceeded 
to  the  latter,  the  next  night  to  St.  Al  ban's, 
and  arrived  in  Bolton   Street,  Piccadilly, 
the  next  day,  October  the  fifteenth.     I  had 
scarcely    entered    my  apartment  when  I 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Harris,  manager 
and  chief  proprietor  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent  Garden/1 

Of  this  visit  we  are  left  to  imagine  what 
we  please,  for  here  our  hero  abruptly 
breaks  off.    He,  however,  tells  us,  "  On 
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the  nineteenth  I  made  my  first  appearance 
for  the  season  in  Richard.  As  I  expected 
some  opposition  for  not  being  in  London 
on  the  night  of  opening,  Sept.  14th,  when 
1  was  advertised  for  Richard,  (vide  news* 
papers,  magazines,  &c.)  I  went  on  the 
stage,  before  the  curtain,  prior  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  play,  and  made  what 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  apology,  and  all 
clamour  and  opposition  ceased/'  He  says 
in  another  manuscript,  for  I  have  several, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  without  any 
reference  to  each  other,  "  My  first  appear* 
ance  in  1801 — 2  was  in  Richard,  on  Monday 
the  19th.  I  went  on  before  the  curtain, 
and  after  some  clamour  and  disturbance, 
was  heard  and  dismissed  with  strong  marks 
of  approbation  and  applause,  which  con* 
tinued  throughout  the  whole  of  Richard, 
and  at  the  end  was  reiterated/'  His  ad* 
dress,  or  apology,  was  in  these  words : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  under  the  disagreeable  but  just  ne- 
cessity of  apologizing  to  you.  I  had  no 
authority  from  the  proprietors  to  be  absent 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  season ;  but 
I  certainly  did  not  think  that  my  services 
would  be  required  the  first  night.  A  letter 
from  the  theatre  was  indeed  sent,  address- 
ed to  me,  at  Manchester ;  but  I  had  pre- 
viously left  that  place,  and  the  letter  did 
not  reach  me  soon  enough  to  enable  me, 
by  the  utmost  possible  exertion  on  my 
part,  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the 
opening.  With  the  subsequent  events  that 
happened  to  me  you  are  already  acquaint- 
ed- I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  been 
the  involuntary  cause  of  any  disappoint* 
ment ;  and  though  I  may  be  unworthy  of 
the  patronage  I  have  experienced,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  exert  my  best  abilities  in  your 
service/' 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Cooke  delivered 
this  address  with  great  modesty  and  sen- 
sibility, and  never  played  Richard  with 
more  energy,  discrimination,  and  effect 
than  he  did  this  evening;  and  we  never 
doubted  Mr.  Cooke's  talents  as  a  player. 

"  This  season,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  I 
played  Richard  twelve  nights ;  sometimes 
the  play  was  acted  on  the  same  night  at 
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Drury  Lane,  but  they  thought  proper  to 
resign  the  contest." 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty  seventh  of 
November  that  Mr.  Cooke  presented  any 
novelty  to  the  public,  but  on  that  night, 
his  performance  of  Stukely  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  Gamester  proved  that  his  powecs 
of  delighting  by  new  portraits  of  life  were 
not  exhausted,  and  that  many  additions 
might  be  made  to  his  list  of  characters. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  the  Stukely  of  the 
London  boards  when  I  visited  England, 
and  I,  remember  seeing  him  in  the  charac- 
ter at  Drury  Lane,  with  Mr.  Kemble's 
Beverley  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Mrs.  Bever- 
ley, but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  that  T  can  recall  with  any  degree  of 
vividness  or  delight. 

Many  of  those  whp  saw  Mr.  Cooke's 
Stukely  on  this  night  remembered  Mr. 
Palmer's,  but  the  comparison  was  altoge- 
ther in  favor  of  the  former.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Palmer's  Stukely  was  a  kind  of  high  sea- 
soned walking  gentleman ;  Mr  Cooke's,  the 
detestable,  cunning,  malignant,  cowardly, 
hypocritical  scoundrel,  from  whom  the  soul 
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recoiled  with  that  perfect  aversion  which 
makes  the  representation  of  vicious  cha- 
racters so  subservient  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue. Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  wish  to  re* 
present  Cooke  as  a  comedian  rather  than 
a  tragedian,  endeavours  to  make  Stukely 
a  comedy  character,  and  seems  to  class 
Stukely,  Iago,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sy- 
cophant together.  "  Stukely  in  the  Game- 
ster is  tragic  in  the  effects  produced  by 
his  villany,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vil- 
lany  he  is  merely  grave  or  sentimental; 
and  every  thing  like  cheating  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  ridiculous  in  it:  Rochefou- 
cault  perhaps  would  account  for  this  in 
the  superiority  which  we  give  our  own 
sagacity  over  the  person  cheated.  With 
all  Cooke's  assumed  meekness  of  counte- 
nance in  this  character  and  in  that  of 
Iago,  with  his  fits  of  thoughtfulness  so  ini- 
mitably familiar,  and  his  sudden  sighs  of 
pitying  and  conviction,  he  is  always  greater 
as  he  approaches  comedy ;  and  his  most 
finished  performance,  in  my  opinion,  is  Sir 
Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant  in  The  Man  of 
the  World."    Though  I  shall  perhaps  agree 
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with  Mr.  Hunt,  when  I  come  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  Cooke's  Sir  Pertinax,  that  it 
was  his  most  finished  performance,  I  by  no 
means  agree  with  the  preceding  opinion 
that  "  he  is  always  greater  as  he  ap- 
proaches comedy."  Mr.  Cooke's  true 
greatness  was  in  genuine  tragedy.— His 
exhibitions  of  the  strongest  and  most  ma- 
lignant passions  of  human  nature,  and 
their  frightful  effects  both  on  their  subjects 
and  on  their  objects  were  truly  tragic,  and 
in  that  peculiar  department  of  tragedy, 
placed  him  above  all  other  actors. 

*  In  the  month  of  December,  a  short 
time  before  Christmas,"  says  Mr.  Cooke's 
chronicle,  "  at  the  desire  of  the  managers 
of  the  Theatres  Royal  Bath  and  Bristol, 
and  permission  and  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Harris,  I  went  and  acted  at  those  theatres 
five  nights/'  At  Bath  he  played  Richard 
twice,  and  once  at  Bristol  He  continues, 
"  I  received  the  greatest  applause  and 
approbation  from  the  audiences,  and  every 
mark  of  politeness  and  attention  from 
John  Palmer  and  William  Dimond,  Es- 
quires. Mr.  Elliston,  of  Drury  Lane,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  company/' 
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This  gentleman  had,   previous   to  the 
vbit  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  Bath,  here  recorded, 
played  in  London  and  with  great  success, 
though  not  at  the  winter  theatres*     He 
was  brought  forward  at  the   Haymarket 
Theatre  in  the  characters  of  Octavian  in 
the  Mountaineers,  and  Vapour  in  the  farce 
of   "  My  Grandmother/'     His  Octavian 
was   greatly  admired   and  followed,   not* 
withstanding  Mr.  Kemble's  high  standing 
in  that  character;  but  another  "frenzied 
character"  by  the  same  author,  G.  Colman 
the  Younger,  established  his  fame  in  the 
most    triumphant    manner    in    London, 
This  character  was  Sir  Edward  Mortimer 
in  the  Iron  Chest,  a  comparatively  bad 
play  founded  on  Mr.  Godwin's  fine  novel 
of  Caleb  Williams.    rJlie  play,  as  got  up 
at  Drury  Lane,  with  Mr.  Kemble  as  the 
acting  manager  and  the  representative  of 
Sir  Edward,  had  failed,  and  expired  on 
the  third  night's  representation  ;  but  under 
the  management  of  its  author,  and  with 
Mr.  EUiston  in   the   character  of  Sir  E. 
Mortimer,  it  was  received  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  town  through  a  long 
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end  brilliant  run.  Mr.  Hunt  goes  so  far 
as  to  give  his  success  at  this  time  and  iu 
this  character  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton's  "  tragic  genius  is  naturally  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Kemble." — "  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  extravagant 
character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  which, 
darts  through  every  extreme  of  imagina- 
tion and  feeling,  was  condemned  in  its 
original  representation  by  Kemble,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  its  vivification 
by  EUiston.  Both  these  performers  have 
their  extremes  in  madness,  but  as  Ellis- 
ton's  is  the  violent  one,  it  is  less  opposite 
to  the  frenzied  fancy  of  Mortimer.  Mr. 
Kemble  has  too  much  method  in  his  mad* 
ness,  and  in  his  most  fanciful  speeches  he 
cannot  forget  his  usual  precise  nod  of  the 
head  and  preaching  abstraction  of  deli* 
very/1 

The  success  of  Mr.  Elliston  at  the  sum- 
mer theatre  induced  Mr.  Harris  to  offer 
him  an  engagement  at  Coven t  Garden; 
but  the  Bath  situation  interfering,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  his  playing  once 
a  fortnight  in  London  for  a  certain  number 
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of  nights-  Accordingly  he  pasted  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  Lon- 
don, with  such  celerity  of  movement  as 
acquired  him  the  appellation  of  the  Tele- 
graph, or  Fortnight  actor.  This  arrange- 
ment. Was  fouhd  mutually  inconvenient, 
and  after  a  few  nights  abandoned.  He, 
next  season,  playfed  at  the  Haymarket;, 
and  when  Mr.  Colman  the  younger  formed 
and  executed  his  spirited  plan  of  opening 
his  theatre  before  the  winter  theatres 
closed,  the  managers  of  which  had  made 
their  winter  commence  in  September,  ex* 
tend  through  the  spring,  and  continue 
through  one  third  of  the  summer,  he  ob- 
tained Mr.  Elliston's  services  as  acting 
manager  and  principal  performer..    . 

Mr.  Kemble's  secession  from  Drufy 
Lane  paved  the  way  to  Mr.  Elliston's  high 
station  at  that  theatre.  He  received  offers 
from  the  proprietors,  which  the  Bath  mar 
nagers  enabled  him  to  accept,  by  giving 
him  up  a  year  of  his  articled  time,  and  he 
made  his  triumphal  tntri  on  the  stage  of 
new  Drury  Lane  in  Kotzebue's  play  of 
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Pioarro,  personating  &*  romantic  character 
<ifBpUa. 

Mr.  Elfaton  appear*  to  stand  with  the 
English  critics  only  inferior  to  Cooke  and 
Kemble  in  tragedy,  and  to  Lewis  in  co- 
tiiedy,  and  superior  to  either  in  lovers  of 
each  description- 

On  the  secobd  of  January  1803  Mr, 
Cooke  played,  for  the  first  time  in  London* 
JaqucB  in  As  you  Like  if.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  but  the  cha- 
racter is  one,  which,  although  requiring  a 
&st  rate  actor  to  do  justice  to  its  beauties!, 
gives  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
extraordinary  talents.   v 

On  the  fourth  of  January  the  tragedy 
of  The  Rev&ngt  wafc  performed,  and  Mr. 
-Cooke  personated  Ztmga.  Here  was  a 
field  for  his  talents,  dnd  they  were  display- 
ed to  advantage,  except  in  those  passages 
which  require  that  towering  dignity  tthich 
Kemble  possesses  above  all  actors^  In 
those  scenes  with  Alonzo  which  are  so 
similar  in  their  nature  to  the  scenes  of 
I#go  with  Othello,  and  in  all  the  passages  of 
marked  passion,  Mr.  Cooke  must  of  course 
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6xeel-"~but  a  mhsk  of  sod t  should  never 
6ohce4l  those  features,  on  Krhose  minuter 
as  well  as  powerful  workings  so  much  b# 
the  perfection  of  the  representation  de- 
pends. 

Among  some  meifforaftda  made  by  Mr« 
Cooke  in  1798,  I  find  the  following  ifr 
marks  upon  the  tragedy  of  The  Revenge. 
"  The  Revenge  was  written  in  imitation  of 
Othello,  froifa  a  dislike  of  the  Reverend 
Author,  Doctor  .Young,  to  the  Moor's 
being  an  honest  man,  and  the  Christian  a 
villain,  in  the  latter  piece.  Shakespeare, 
who  knew  the  human  heart  a  little  better 
than  the  Relrererid  Doctor,  convinced  that 
villany  is  the  growth  of  all  climes,  did  not 
scruple,  frooi  an  over-zeal,  to  plant  ih& 
deepest  malice  in  the  heart  of  a  subtle! 
Italian.  The  scenes  between  Alonzo  and 
Zanga  are  very  faint  imitations  of  those 
between  Othello  and  Iago;  the  female 
characters  still  fainter  of  Desdemona  and 
Aihelia ;  and  notwithstanding  there  are 
some  poetical  beauties  scattered  through 
the  play,  it  palls  in  representation,  and 
t3aa  only  keep  attention  awake  throughout 
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by  the  representatives  of  the  two  principal 
characters  being  possessed  of  first  rate, 
abilities/' 

In  the  character  of  Lear,  which  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London  by 
Mr.  Cooke  on  the  evening  of  January  the 
eighth,  he  did  not  sink  in  the  comparison 
with  his  great  competitor  of  the  other 
house.  In  portions  of  this  character  Mr. 
Cooke  shewed  that  skill  and  vigorous  con- 
ception which  made  his  acting  so  admira- 
ble, and  in  all  of  it  his  inimitably  natural 
manner  of  delivering  his  author ;  I  never 
shall  forget  the  effect  produced  upon  ,  me, 
by  his  tottering  limbs  while  sinking  on  his 
knee  to  pronounce  the  terrible  curse  on 
his  unnatural  daughters*  or  by  the  passage 
itself  as  he  gave  it.  Yet  Mr.  Cooke  was 
not  the  rival  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Lear. 

It  is  but  too  plain  that  the  attraction  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  great  characters  had  abated, 
and  that  the  new  parts  he  had  appeared 
in,  this  season,  did  not  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. And  I  have  now  to  record  that 
he  was  degraded  to  being  the  represcnta- 
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iVe  of  Orrino,  in  a  new  play  by  M.  G. 
Lewis,  Esq.  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January  1802,  called 
Alfonso,  King  of  Castile/  The  bringing 
him  forward  in  any  new  play  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  the  managers 
that  his  attractions  were  lessened.  And 
though  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  an 
actor's  being  much  before  the  public,  Mr. 
Cooke  would  keenly  feel  the  change.  Be? 
sides,  to  place  him  in  a  new  play,  and 
expose  him  in  the  same  part,  night  after 
night,  would  not  mend  the  matter.  If  this 
was  not  a  reverse,  it  portended  a  reverse^ 
and  Mr.  Cooke  either  had  not  from  nature, 
or  had  lost  by  vile  habits,  that  fortitude 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  rise  with 
the  storm  of  adversity — on  the  contrary,  he 
gave  way  to  a  morbid  sensibility,  which 
drove  him  to  drown  in  oblivious  draughts 
his  cares  and  his  ambition. 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  February  Mr. 
Cooke  had  his  second  benefit  in  London. 
The  amount  was  four  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  thirteen  and  sixpence.  He  says, 
"  this  season,  also,  Mr.  Harris  gave  me  my 
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night  entirely  dear,  *nd  I  signed  another 
article  for  three  years,  after  the  e;piratioi} 
of  the  third  year  of  my  first  article,  awl 
was  immediately,  put  upon  a  salary  Qf 
fourteen  guineas  a  week,  I  left  the  matte* 
to  Mr.  Levis,  who  fixed  it  at  that  puin*'' 
This  was  highly  honorable  in  Mr* .  Harris 
*ttd  complimentary  to  Mr.  Cooke*  apd 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept 
him  up  to  that  high  and  honorable  beha- 
viour which  should  comport  with  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  manager  and  friend 
had  proved  that  he  held  him.  He  pro* 
peeds:  "This  season  I  took  the  first  part 
pf  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  London  acted  Falstaff.  I  have  several 
times  repeated  it,  with  the  Falstaff?  pf  the 
second  part,  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
but  never  could  please  myself*  or  come  up 
to  my  own  ideas  in  any  of  them/*  This 
opinion  of  the  parts  and  pf  himself  is  very 
honorable  to  Mr.  Cooke.  He  has  likewise 
told  me  that  he  remembered  Henderson, 
the  best  of  FalstafFs,  and  endeavoured  to 
profit  J>y  the  remembrance.  Whatever 
his  own  opinion  was  of  his  performance  of 
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this  character,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no 
living  competitor,  and  that  those  who  never 
saw  Henderson  or  Cooke  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  Falstaff. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  1802,  for  the  be- 
nefit  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Cooke  played  for 
the  first  time  fr»  •  London*  that  character 
which  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
Snkhed  exhibition -ef  his  art— 6ir  Pertinax 
Mae  Sycophant,  m  TheMtui  of  the  Wtald. 
This  play/mdiich  had  Aankto  JfcSt  when 
the  talents  of  its  author  ceased  to  enliven 
it  by  his  acting  in  the  principal  character, 
was  now  aroused,  not  to  sleep  ag^ip  uptil 
-Cooke  should  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
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CHAR  XL 

Memoirs  of  Macklin.—Lovc  a~la-Mode.-*- 
Tkt  Man  of  the  WorUL-rMr.  Cooke's 
Sir  Pertinas  Mac  Sycophant* 

As  an  actor,  as  an  author,  and  as  the 
m&n  who  preceded  Mr.  Cooke  in  three  of 
his  best  characters,  Mr.  Charles  Macklih 
is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
biographer  and  admirers. 

Charles  Mac  Laughlin,  for  such  was  his 
real  name,  was  the  son  of  William  Mac 
Laughlin,  an  officer  who  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse  under  the  bigot  James,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  at  that 
period  two  months  old,  for  ho  was  born 
the  first  of  May  1690.  The  father's  toy- 
pity  was  the  cause  of  the  son's  poverty, 
find  probably  of  his  celebrity:    It  was  not 


till  be  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  that  the  mother  of  Charles,  his  father 
being  dead,  could  send  him  to  a  school, 
"which  school,  happily  for  the  world,  was 
kept  by  a  Scotchman,  who  by  his  tyranny 
implanted  that  prejudice  in  the  breast  of 
ms  pupil,  which  at  a  future  period  pro* 
duced  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  Sir 
Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant.  M&cklin's  ac- 
curacy likewise  in  the  Scotch  accent  and 
peculiar  phraselogy,  had  probably  its  foun* 
dation  in  the  study  of  this  same  Scotch* 
laa**  with  whom  he  waged  incessant  and 
open  war,  until  his  restless  and  daring 
spirit  prompted  him  to  quit  school,  his 
mother,  and  his  country,  and  seek  his  fofw 
tune  in  London. 

Accompanied  by  two  young  meri,  older 
than  himself,  but  equally  imprudent,  he 
arrived  in  London,  and  was  rescued  from 
extreme  poverty  by  an  accidental  meeting 
with  a  woman  who  had  once  been  a  ser- 
vant to  his  mother,  who  introduced  him 
to  a  widow  that  kept  a  public  house. 
Charles  made  himself  so  agreeable  and 
useful  to  the  widow,  that  after  a  short  time 
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ahe  made  him  the.  piaster  of  her  fttftune 
nod  pawn  by  marriage.  His  rootheri  Jm>w- 
*ver„  having  reoeiyed  intelligence  of  his 
situation,  had  him,  by  force  of  a  plea  of 
nonage,  wrested  from  the  asms  of  the 
jwidow,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland,, 
.  Macklin  being  now  introduced  injo  Cot> 
iegea*  a  Badgoman,  acquired  40019  life, 
jttture,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  agatp 
left  Jrelaod  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
Sa&rmwy  with  his  uncle  OFJanaghan, 
j$  captain  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  of 
fentering  to  eareer  of  mtfitary  jflprj. 
£hwles,;  however,  g«t  no  farther  than  Loa- 
40n,  whfln  leaving,  hfc  uncle,  he  joined  a 
4dtopiny  of  strollers,  and  immersed  him- 
self in  all  the  variety  of  vice  and.  adventure 
which  such  an  alliance  led  >  to. 

.  Hi*  .mother's  tenderness  and  the  exer- 
tions of  a  friend  rescued  •  Charles  once 
more  from  the  dregs  of  society,  and  he  was 
.restored  to  his  situation  of  Hodgeman  of 
Trinity  College,  At  the  age  of  twenty  six, 
be  once  more  broke  from  all  the  restraints 
.which'  his  duties  and  his  mother's  tender- 
.n&f  jaid  npoQ  hup*  and  crossing  to  JSng- 
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laud,  became  permanently  a  player*,,  con- 
tinuing, to  uwre  in  obscurity  uijtil  th<$  year 
J  7.34,  when  he  had  attained  Jktis  fortieth 
ye^r,  and  was  brought  iqto  notice  bj 
Fleetwood. as  bis  assistant  manager,  and 
gained  ,sopne.  reputation,  in  comic  parts  <of 
j&eJower  ardor. 

.,  Mr,  Kirkman,.  $he  biographer  of  Mack* 
lm»  gives  an  anecdote,  as  related  by  M^(r 
£n  in  the  year.  17$7,,*bich  is  so  cbvacr 
teristic  of  the  man  that  I  will  ipsert  it* 

An  acquaintance'  asked  him  in  a  coffee 
hqwe,  "Jf  Q11*11  anc*  ***  ^^  ever  quar- 
.rfijledf"    Many  -persons  in  the  adjoining 
bogej  attended  to.  the  veteran,  theu.fiinety 
seven  years  of  age,  who  spoke,  as  u$ual,  in 
.a  very  audible  voice,  but  exhibited  in  the 
couipe  of  the  narration  (as  the  reader  will 
perceive)  strong  proofs  of  the  rapid  decay 
of  hys  memory ;  *«  Yes  Sir,  J  was  very  low 
in  the  theatre  as  an  actor  when  the  surly 
•  fi?llow  was  the  despot  of  the  place.     JSut, 
Sir,  I  had — had  a  lift,  §ir.    Yes,  1  was  tp 
.play— the—-the— -the    boy    with   the    red 
.  breeches ;  you  know  whom  I  mean,  Sir- 
he  whose  mother  is  always  going  to  Jawr 
you  know  who  I  mean ! 
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u  Jerry  Blackacre,  I  suppose,  SirK 
*  •  "  Ay,  Sir— Jerry*  Well,  Sir,  I  began  to 
be  a  little  known  to  the  public,  and  egad 
I  began  to  make  them  laugh ;  I  was  called 
the  wild  Irishman*  Sir ;  and  was  thought 
to  have  some  fun  in  me:  and  I  made 
them  laugh  heartily  in  the  boy,  Sir — hi 
Jerry.  When  I  came  off  the  stage,  the 
surly  fellow,  who  played  the  scolding  cap* 
tain  in  the  play;  Captain— Captain— you 
know  who  I  mean— " 
•-  "Manly,  I  belief  Sir  ?*J 
-J|:fl.  Aye,  Sir — the  same— Manly.  Well, 
Sir,  the  surly  fellow  began  to  scold  me, 
and  told  me' I  was  at  my  damned  tricks, 
and  that  there  was  no  having  a  chaste 
scene  for  me.  Every  body,  nay,  egad,  the 
manager  himself  was  afraid  of  him.  I  was 
afraid  of  the  fellow  too,  but  not  much.- 
WeM,  Sir,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  disturb  him  by  my  acting,  but  to  shew 
off  a  little  myself.  Well,  Sir,  in  the  other 
scenes  I  did  the  same,  and  made  the  au- 
dience laugh  incontinently— and  he  scold- 
ed me  again,  Sir.— I  made  the  same  apo- 
logy ';  but  the  surly  fellow  would  not  be 


appeased.  Again,  Sir,  lioweter,  I  did  the 
same;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  green 
room  he  abused  me  like  a  pickpocket,  and 
said .  I  must  leave  off  my  4ammd  tricks. 
I  told  him  I  could  play  no  otherwise.  He 
said  I  could ,  and  I  should;  upon  which. 
Sir,  •  &gad,>  I  said  to  him  flatly, *  You  lie/ 
He  was  chfewing  an  apple  at  the  moment, 
and  spitting  the  contents  into  his  hand, 
he  threw  them  into  my  face." 

"Indeed!" 

"  It  is  fact,  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  I  went  up 
to  him  directly,  (for  I  was  a  great  baaing 
cull  in  those  days)  and  pushed  him  down 
into  a  chair,  and  pummelled  his  face  dam- 
nably/' 

"  You  did  right,  Sir." 

"  He  strove  to  resist,  but  he^  was  no 
match  for  me ;  and  I  made  his  face  swell 
so  with  the  blows,  that  he  could  hardly 
speak.  When  he  attempted  to  go  on  with 
his  part,  Sir,  he  mumbled  so,  that  the  au- 
dience began  to  hiss.  Upon  which  he 
went  forward,  and  told  them,  Sir,  that 
something  unpleasant  had  happened,  and 
that  he  was  really  ill.     But,  Sir,  the  mo- 
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mtot  I  went  to  strike  him,  thdre  were  many 
aobtemeb  iti  the  green  room,  foil  dressed, 
With  their  sWord*  aild  large  wigs  (far  the 
green'  room  was  a  kiitd  of  state  room,  then, 
$*).— *WeH,  tfeey  were  aH\al*rmed,  and 
jiWft  ped  npofti  thte  benches,  waiting,  in  silent 
a*«la*enfeftt,  till  the  dffeir  was  dver.  At  the 
end  of  the  play,  Sir,  he  told  me  I  must  give 
him  satisfaction ;  and  that  when  he  had 
changed  his  dies*,  he  would  wait  for  ine 
/  at  the  Obelisk,  in  Covent  Garden.  I  fold 
him  I  would  be  with  him  ; — but,  Sir,  when 
he  was  gone  I  recollected  that  I  was  to 
play  in  the  pantomime  (for  I  was  a  great 
pantomime  boy  in  those  days):  gorSir,  I 
said  to  myself,  '  damn  the  fellow,  let  hkn 
wait ;  I  won't  go  to  him  till  my  business 
is  all  over ;  let  him  fume  and  fret  and  be 
damned.1— Well  Sir,  Mr-  Fleetwood,  the 
manager,  who  was  otse  of  the  best  men  in 
the  workk*till  kindness,  arid  mildness^  and 
graciousness,  atid  affability— had  heard  of 
the  affair ;  and  as  Quin  was  his  great  ac- 
tor, and  In  favour  with  the  town,  he  told 
*bc  I  had  retenge  enough ;  that  I  should 
not  meet  the  sorly  fellow  that  night ;  but 
that  he  would  make  the  matter  up  some 
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how  6r  olteri  WeH,  Sir,  Mr*  Ffee«W>d 
ordered  »Q  a  good  supper  'and  somt 
vine,  and  tnade  me  deep  ftt  his '-toutf- 
mil  night,  tb  p»^reot  any  meeting.  Well, 
Sir,  in  the  morning  be  told  me  Chat  I  must; 
for  his  sake,  make  a  little  apology  to  Quia 
for  what  I  had  done*  And  so,  Sir,  having 
given  him  a  belly  full,  I,  to  oblige  Mr. 
Fleetwood*  (for  I  loved  the  man)  did*  Sir, 
make  some  apology  to  him,  and  the  mat* 
ter  dropped." 

On  the  10th  of  May  1735,  Macklirt  was 
the  unfortunate  cause,  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
ungoverned  passion,  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hallam,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Hallam,  so  well   known  in  this  country, 
and  of  Mrs.  Mattocks,  so'  deservedly  ad- 
mired in  England.    H&  had-  passionately 
struck  or  pushed^  at  Hallarri  with  a  stick 
winch  happened  to  be  in  his  hand,  and 
which  entering  his  left   eye,    caused    his 
death — a  terrible  lesson  to  those  who  hi* 
dulge  their  gusts  of  irritation.    I  say  inn 
dulge— for  there  is  no  person  who  cannot 
subdue  the  propensity  to  furious  rage.    T 
khow  it  by  long  observation,   and    have 
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noted  die  meanness  as  well  as  folly  of 
what  are  called  .  passionate '  people,  who 
when  they  tyrannize  over  and  act  like  de» 
mons  towards  inferiors,  plead  that  they 
cannot  govern  their  tempers,  yet  toward 
superiors  in  fortune  or  power,  find  no  diffi- 
culty attending  the  task.  Macklin  was 
tried  for  murder,  but  was  justly  acquitted 
of  that  charge,  and  brought  in  guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

In  the  year  1741,  Mr.  Macklin  expelled 
from  the  stage  Lord  Uandsdowne's  altera- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  entitled  The  Jew  of 
Venice,  by  his  taste  in  reviving  the  original 
rplay,  The  Merchant  of .  Venice,  and  his 
great  and  new  representation  of  Shylock. 
This  event  stamped  his  character  as  an  ac- 
tor, and  placed  him  on  an  eminence  from 
which  he  never  descended. 

From  this  time  Until  the  20th  of  De- 
cember 1753,  when  he  was  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  Macklin  buffetted  .the 
storms  which  agitate  the  theatric  world 
{many  of  which,  if  not  raised  by  him*  ytere 
increased  by  his  unbending  temper)  with 
various  fortunes,  and  then  retired  from  the 
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stage,  and  became*  keeper  of  &  coffee  house 
and ,  theatrical  t  lecturer.  This  scheme  fail- 
ings he  joined  the  stage  again,  aind  in  1759 
presented  his  farce,  of  Love  a-la-mode  to 
the  managers  of  fvPrury  Lane  Theatre; 
$[r.  jQafrickf  without,  rejecting,  gave  his 
opinion •  against,  it^  and  of  couc&e  influenced 
the, Anions  of  many  others  in  and  out  of 
the  theiajtce ;  but  the  sturdy,  veteran,  con* 
scious  of  hife^trengthj  moved  on  to  victory 
and  triumph.  ... 

.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  plot  in  this 
excellent  little  drama  will  be  she wnc  by  the 
few^wqrds  ifr  which  it  jnay  be  espl^injecU 

An  honest  Lehman*  a  Jew  broker-bejau* 
b  designing  Scot,  and  an  English  jodkfey, 
*re  attracted  to  tthe  house  of  a  young  lady's 
guardian*  by  the  charms  Of  her  person  or 
fortune*  To  try  their  sincerity,  the  guar- 
dian reports  the  3udden  I03S  of  her  pro- 
perty, and  they  all  prove  mercenary  but 
the, Irishman* 

.  Tfcis  simple  plofcis  conducted  with  per- 
fect pkill,  and  th^  characters1  of  the  suitors 
b^ldjy  and  humourously  depicted.  The 
satire  is  fine  and.  just,  except  where  it  is 
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national,  and  the  only  fault  of  the  piece  is^ 
the  partial  compliment  to  the  author's  * 
country,  at  the  expence  of  its  more  civi- 
lized neighbours.  Scotchmen  were  hated 
by  Macklin  for  his  old  tutor  Nicholson's 
sake,  and  he  has  raised  in  his  characters 
of  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  Sir  Per* 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant  two  monuments  to 
his  genius,  his  prejudice,  and  his  injustice* 
The  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  however,  in- 
stead of  being  offended,  are  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  representation  of  these  two  cha* 
racters,  and  by  shewing  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  intended  satire,  deprive  it  of  its 
point,  and  make  it  altogether  general. 

The  success  of  Love  a-la-mode  equalled 
its  simplicity  and  its  merit,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  this  day  a  most  popular  after- 
piece, and  must  so  continue  while  there 
is  any  true  taste  left  among  those  who  call 
the  English  language  their  native  tongue. 

In  1761  Macklin  produced  the  comedy 
of  The  Married  Libertine.  In  1764  The 
True  Born  Irishman,  a  farce.  The  first 
of  these  remains  unpublished  and  is  un- 
known, the  second  is  a   popular  drama. 


During  the  season  of  1765—6  he  brought 
out  his  chef  d&uvrt,  The  Man  of  the 
World*  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak  at 
some  length. 

In  1767  Macklin,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  Dublin,  returned  to  London,  and 
his  farce  of  The  True  Born  Irishman  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the 
title  of  The  Irish  Fine  Lady,  and  con- 
demned- 

In  1769  died  the  mother  of  Charles 
Macklin,  in  the  ninety  ninth  year  of  her 
age. 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  February  1775# 
Mr.  Macklin  tried  his  cause  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  triumphed  over  the  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  to  drive  him  from 
the  stage. 

At  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  hi* 
own  superintendance,  Macklin  brought 
out  his  comedy  of  "  The  Man  of  the 
World/'  on  the  10th  of  May  1781,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  and  played  himself 
die  arduous  part  of  Sir  Pertinax  M*c  Sy- 
cophant. 

The  writer  saw  this  wonderful  instance 
Q2 
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'of  strength  and  longevity  in  the  years  1785 
and  1786,  in  the  characters  of  Shy  look,  Sir 
-Afchy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  Sir  .  Pertinax 
Mac  Sycophant,  when  he  was  in  the  nine- 
ty sixth  and  ninety  seventh  years  of  his 
age.  In  Sir  Pertinax  he  lost  his  recollec- 
tion j  and  a  pause  ensued,  which  was  filled 
up  *by  the  deafening  and  encouraging 
plaudits  of  a  crowded  audience.  He  plajv 
ed  this  character  for  the  last  time  in  1789* 
•when  he  was  iff  his  hundredth  year.  The 
last  attempt  he  made  on  the  stage  was  the 
seventh  of  May  1789,  in  Shylock.  He 
went  through' *he  first  act,  -bqjt  failed  in 
the  second,  and  requested  that  the  remain- 
der might  be>  read:  The.  proposal  was 
accepted,  ^and-  the  poor-  old  man  took'  bis 
last  farewell  of  the  stage,  amidst  the  en* 
couragement  and  affecting  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  which  literally  filled  the  theatre. 
:  Mr.  Charles  Macktin  died  the.  11th .of 
July  1797,  aged  107*  years,  2  months,  and 
10  days. 

-'.it  is  time  that  L  return  to  Mr.  Cookei 
whose  playing  for  Mr.  Lewis's  benefit,  and 
fo^th&Jfirsfc  time  in •  London,  his  most  fi- 
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imbed,  diameter  in  comedy,  gave  rjfie  to 
this  digression.  His  great  success  in  Sic 
Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant,  though  antiei* 
j>ated  from  his  representation  of  Sir  Archy, 
gave  an  eclat  to  his  second  season  in  Lon- 
don, and  raised  him  to-  th$t  proud  emi- 
nence from  which  he  had  a  little  declined. 
Before.  I  speak  of  Cooke's  merits  in  ths 
character  of  Sir  Pertinax,  I  will  give  a 
concise  review  of  the  comedy  of  The  Man 
of. the  World — a  comedy  that  shines  as 
one  of  the  few  jewels  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish ^tage.  •'■"'•;.  > 

This  play  has  a  noble  simplicity  jn  the 
construction  of  its  fable,  which  adds  not 
a  little  in  giving  it  that  elegantly ••  finished 
appearance,  which  few  tnodern  dramas  can 
boast.  Its  author,  in  his  plot,  strictly  ad- 
heres to  the  unities;  axidj  though  I  per- 
fectly coincide  in  opinion  with  Doctor 
Johnson  in  his  defence  of .  Shakespeare, 
*,nd  think  they  xnay  be  dispepsed  with, 
yet  ^f  the  fable  can  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
;law$  of  time  and  place,  nature  and  proba- 
bility, ure  more  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
author  evinces  greater  skill  «j  3ja  otherwise 
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equally  well-conducted  story,  and  the  im- 
pression is  more  vivid  and  more  lasting 
upon  the  auditor. 

The  place  of  this  comedy  lies  in  one 
chamber  of  Sir  Per  tint's  country  seat,  a 
few  miles  from  London ;  yet  every  scene 
occurs  naturally  in  this  one  chamber,  and 
a  plojt  sufficient  to  keep '  attention  alive 
through  five  acts  is  begun  and  finished  on 
this  spot,  without  imagining  more  time 
than  is  occupied  by  acting,  and  a  short 
interval  between  the  acts. 

The  story  is  simple  and  well  told.  There 
is  no  episode,  no  character  introduced  un- 
necessary to  the  plot,  nor  a  phrase  which 
is  not  necessary  to  the  fable,  or  the  true 
delineation  of  the  characters. 

The  impertinence  of  Betty;  the  digni- 
fied morality  of  Sidney,  and  even  his  love 
for  ^Constantia ;  the  tender  loveliness  of 
Constantia;  the  assumed  levity  of  Lady 
Rodolpha;  the  manly,  honest  patriotism 
of  Egerton ;  the  stupid  sensuality  of  Lord 
Lumbercourt;  the  yielding  timidity  of 
Lady  Mac' Sycophant;  the  parental  and 
soldierly   warmth   of  Melville ;   and  the 
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cringing  cupidity  of  the  brace  of  lawyers* 
are  all  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
plot,  and  to  the  developement  of  the  great 
character,  to  which  all  points,  ai)d  on 
which  all  hinges,  Sir  Pertioax  Mac  Syco* 
phant,  the  man  of  the  world  ;  or  (as  Mack* 
hn  first  called  it)  the  true-born  Scotchman. 

It  follows  from  what  J  have  said  that  the 
dialogue  is  good,  for  that  dialogue  whose 
every  phrase  tends  to  the  developement  of 
the  plot  or  the  characters  must  be  good* 
And  as  the  plot  is  a  fine  satire  upon  the  mean, 
servile,  mercenary,  selfish,  purse-proud, 
insolent,  ignorant,  hypocritical  worldling, 
so  the  dialogue  is  humorous  sarcastic,  and 
satirical,  or  by  contrast,  elegant,  witty, 
tender,  moral,  and  dignified. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  first,  I  will  select 
a  part  of  Betty's  scene  with  Sidney  in  the 
first  act,  when  after  eagerly  endeavoring 
to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Constantia  by 
hints,  insinuations,  and  open  accusation, 
she  proceeds : 

"  For  indeed,  Sir,  I  am  no  busy  body, 
nor  do  I  love  fending  or  proving-*-and  I 
assure  you,  Sir,  I  hate  all  tittling  and  tat* 
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tling— and  gossiping  and  backbiting*— and 
taking  away  a  persons  character. 

M  Sidney.  I  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty, 

"  Betty.  I  do  indeed,  Sir ;  *  I   am  the 
farthest  from  it  of  any  person  in  the  world. 
*  "  Sidney.  I  dare  say  you  aref. 

**  Betty.  I  am  indeed,  Sir,  and  so,  Sir, 
yourhumble  servant"  -i     .  i 

And  Sir  Pertinaxfs  rtply  in  the  second 
act  to  JSgerton's  assertion,  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  behave  at  a  levee,  which  i& 
both  humorous  and  satirical.  .':'-. 

'  "  Zounds,  Sir!  do  you  not  see  what 
others  do?  gentle  and  simple;  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  lords  and  members,  judges, 
generals,  and  bishops  ?  aw  crowding,  bust- 
ling,  pushing  foremost  in  til  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  and  thete  waiting,  watching, 
and  striving  to  catch  a  luock  Or  a  smile  fra 
the  great  mon ;  which  they  meet  with  an 
amicable  risibeelity  of  aspect— r-a  modest 
cadence  of  body9  and  a  conceeliating  co- 
pperation  of  the  whole  won— which:  ex- 
presses an  offeecious  promjStitude  for  his 
service,  and  indicates  that  they  luock 
ppon  themselves  as  the  suppliant  appen* 
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dage^  lof  his  power,  and  the  enlisted  Swiss 
of  his  poleetical  fortune*— This,  Sir,  is 
what  ye  odght  to'do^— and  thi6,  Sir,  is  what 
I  never  once  omitted  these  five  and  thirty 
years— let  wha  would  be  meenister." 
*  I  could  instance,  likewise,  Lord  Lum- 
bercourt's  relation  of  his  arrest,  with  his 
goto  men  ts,  and  Sir  Pertinax's  assenting 
irony.  And  Lady  Rodolpha's  description 
of"  the  motley  company  at  Bath,  which 
concludes  with  the  "  Jew  distilling  the. 
Beeshop's  brains/'  But  above  all,  the  ad- 
mirable scene  tq  which  Sir  Pertinax  relates 
his  ptogress  to  fortune  by  "  booing/'  To 
select  passages  of  humour  and  satire,  is, 
however,  rather  an  useless  task,  when  we 
consider  that  the  whole  dialogue  of  Sir 
Pertinax  is  composed  of  those  ingredients. 

As  instances  of  the  moral  and  dignified, 
I  will  point  out  ^generally  the-  answers 
which  Egerton  and  <  Sidney  *  make  i  to  the 
base  propositions  of  Sir  PettiaaK,  and  par- 
ticularly the  part  which  Sidney  maintains 
in  the  following  dialogue: 

"  Sir  Pertinax.  What 'do-  you  mean. 
Sir?  is  asking  ye  til  serve  a  friend  wi  a 
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wench  an  indignity?    Sir,  am  tot  I  janfr 
patron  and  benefactor*  ha? 

"  Sidnty.  You  are,  Sir;  and  I  feel  jour 
bounty  at  my  heart— but  the  virtuous  gra- 
titude that  sowed  the  deep  sense  of  it  there 
does  not  inform  me,  that  in  return  the  tu- 
tor's sacred  function,  or  the  social  virtue 
of  the  man,  must  be  debased  into  the  pu- 
pil's pandar,  or  the  patron's  prostitute. 

u  Sir  Ptrtinax.  Hoow!  what,  Sir,  do 
ye  dispute?  are  ye  na  my  dependant?  ha! 
and  do  ye  heesitate  aboot  an  civeelitjr, 
which  is  practised  every  day  by  men  and 
women  of  the  first  fashion?  Sir,  let  me 
tell  ye,  however  nice  ye  may  be,  there  is 
na  a  dependant  aboot  the  court  that  would 
na  jump  at  sic  an  opportunity  till  oblige 
his  patron. 

"  Sidney.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  believe  the 
doctrine  of  pimping  for  patrons  may  be 
learned  in  every  party  school:  for  where 
faction  and  public  venality  are  taught  as 
measures  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Briton  and  the  patriot—there  every 
vice  is  to  be  expected. 

"  Sir  Per  tines.  Oho!  oho  I  vary  weelf 
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fin*  insinuations  1  I  ken  what  ye  glance 
at— yes,  ye  intend  this  satire  as  a  slander 
upon  meenisters  — -  ay !  ay!  fine  sedee- 
tion  against  government— -Oh  ye  villain 
—ye— ye — Sirrah— ye  are  a  black  sheep, 
and  I'll  mark  ye,  and  represent  ye;  Til 
draw  your  picture— ah !  ah  I  I'm  glad  you 
show  yoursel— yas,  yas — ye  ha  taken  off 
the  mask  at  last ;  ye  ha  been  in  my  ser* 
vice  for  many  years,  ye  hypocrite !  ye  im*. 
poster— but  I  never  knew  your  preenciple* 
before. 

"  Sidney.  Sir,  you  never  affronted  them 
before;  if  you  had  you  should  have  known 
them  socmen 

u  Sir  Pertinax.  I  ha  done  wi  ye— I  ha 
done  wi  ye.  Ay,  ay,  now  I  can  account 
for  my  son's  conduct;  his  aversion  till 
courts,  till  meenisters,  levees,  public  beesi- 
ness,  and  his  disobedience  till  my  com* 
mands — a  perfidious  fallow— yere  a  Judas  I 
ye  ha  ruined  the  morals  of  my  son,  ye 
villain;  but  I  ha  done  wi  ye;— however, 
this  I  will  prophecy  at  oor  parting,  for 
your  comfort,  that  guin  ye  are  so  vary 
squeamish  in  obliging  your  patron,  je'U 
never  rise  in  the  church. 
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"  Sidney.  Though  my  conduct,  Sir, 
should  not  make  m6  rise  in  her  power,  I 
am  sure  it  will  in  her  favour — in  the  favour 
of  ray  own  conscience  too,  and  in  the  es- 
teem of  all  worthy  men ;  and  that,  Sir,  is 
a  power  and  dignity  beyond  what  patrons 
of  any  denomination  can  confer /* 

I  will  not  indulge  myself  in  making  fur- 
ther extracts  from  this  excellent  comedy, 
in  support  of  the  opinion  I  have  given  ;  I 
hope  the  reader  will  be  induced  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  judge  of  its  merits  for  himself. 
This  comedy  was  first  brought  out  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  wider  its 
original  title  of  "  The  true-born  Scotch^ 
man/'  in  the  season  of  1765 — 6. 

In  the  year  1779  Macklin  sent  his  cd- 
medy  ta  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  id 
London,  and  that  officer  refused  to  license 
it.  This  seemed  a  little  like  taking  the 
charge  of  venality  home.  The  license  was 
not  only  refused,  but  the  copy  detained; 
Macklin  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  in- 
justice, and  his  spirited  conduct,  obtained 
not  only  the  copy,  but  a  license;  after 
changing  the  name,  and  expunging  a  few 
passages.  '  •  ■  ■ 
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u  Macldiri  performed  Sir.  Pertinax  bim* 
self;  and  so  excellently,  (frays- Mrs;  Intib- 
bald)  that  it  was  imagined  he  never  could 
be  surpassed  by' any  other  representative 
of  the  Scotch  politician.  Cooke,  his  suc- 
cessor j  has  .proved  the  falsity  of  this  eon* 
jecture.  Mackiin  performed  Sir  Pertinax 
most  excellently ;  but  Gooke  \  performs  Sir 
Pertinax  with  talents  as  preeminent  as 
Mackiin  displayed  above  all  others  in  the 
character  of  Shy  lock."  Meaning,  I  .pre* 
sume,  ail  who  had  preceded  him. 
>  To  point  out  particular  beauties  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  Sir  Pertinax  would  be  extremely 
difficult*  because  all  was  perfect..  When 
the  author  was  best,  there.'  likewise  the 
actor  was  most  excellent,  not  because  he 
played  better  in  that  passage,  but  because 
more  df  his  skill  and  power  were  necessary 
from  its  nature.  '.*  Yop  may  see/'  says 
Mr.  Hunt,  u  all  the  beauties  and  all  the 
faults  of i Cooke  in  this  single  character; 
and  this* proves,  perhaps,  that  it  is  his  fa* 
vorite  one,  since  he  feels  inclined  to  i*v- 
dnlg©  all;  his  habits  in  the  representation! 
The  Scotch  dialect,  which  be  so  inimitably 
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assumes,  is  in  vain  undervalued  by  those 
who  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  born 
in  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  to  be 
merely  born  there  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, for  a  man  born  upon  the  sea  might 
as  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  a  dolphin. 
If  he  was  educated  by  or  with  Scotch 
people,  it  is  merely  wonderful  that  he  does 
not  talk  Scotch  in  his  English  characters, 
for  he  gives  them  none  of  those  compress- 
ed vowels  and  liquified  consonants,  none 
of  that  artlessness  and  undulation  of  tone 
so  ludicrous  in  Sir  Pertinax.  It  is  this 
artlessness  of  tone  that  renders  a  hypocriti- 
cal Scotchman  or  Welshman  more  humorous 
on  the  stage  than  any  other  hypocrite,  and 
more  successful,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
Sir  Pertinax,  however,  conceals  an  una*- 
voidable  ludicrousness,  which  might  some* 
times  injure  his  cause,  by.  apparently  de- 
lighting in  bis  dialect,  and  by  possessing 
much  intentional  humour.  If  Cooke  hows, 
it  is  with  a  face  that  says,  *  What  a  fool 
you  are  to  be  deceived  with  this  fawning)' 
If  he  looks  friendly,  it  is  with  a  smile  that 
says,  *  I  will  make  use  of  you,  and  you 
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may  g&  to  the  devil/  A  simple  rustic 
might  feel  all  his  affections  warmed  at  his 
countenance,  and  exclaim,  *  What  a  pure* 
hearted  old  gentleman  I'  but  a  fine  ob- 
server would  descry  under  the  glowing  ex- 
terior, nothing  but  professions  without 
meaning,  and  a  heart  without  warmth* 

"  The  sarcasm  of  Cooke  is  at  all  times 
most  bitter,  but  in  this  character  its  acer- 
bity is  tempered  with  no  respect  either  for 
its  object  or  for  himself.  His  tone  is  out* 
rageously  smooth  and  deep ;  and  when  it 
finds  its  softest  level,  its  under  monotony 
is  so  full  of  what  is  called  hugging  one's 
self,  and  is  accompanied  with  such  a 
dragged  smile  and  viciousness  of  leer,  that 
he  seems  as  if  he  had  lost  his  voice  through 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  malice. 

"  It  is  thus  that  in  characters  of  the 
most  apparent  labour,  as  well  as  in  a  total 
neglect  of  study,  this  excellent  actor  sur- 
passes all  his  contemporaries.  His  prin- 
cipal faults  are  confined  to  his  person,  for 
they  consist  in  a  monotonous  gesture,  and 
a  very  awkward  gait.  His  shrinking  rise 
of  the  shoulders,  however,  may  give  '  an 
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idea  of  that  contracted  watchfiriness  with 
which. a  mean  hypocrite  retires  into  him* 
self.  His  general  air,  indeed,  his  sarcastic 
cast  of  countenance,  :with  its  close  wider 
ness  of  smile  and;  its  hooked  nose,  and  his 
litter  want  of  sttydy,  joined  to  the  villanous 
characters  he  represents, ;  are  occasionally 
sufficient  to  make,  some  people  almost  fall 
out  with  the  actor/'         ;   . 

This  is  just  criticism,  and  high  and  do- 
served  praise— -the  most  flattering,  perhaps* 
is  the  assertion  that  "  all  the  faults  of 
Cooke*  may  be  seen  "  in  this  single  cha* 
racter/'  for  with  all  its  faults  it  must  be 
considered  as  approaching  very   near    to 

"  That  perfect  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw." 

The  neglect  of  study  in  Mr.  Cooke,  at 
least  such  study  as  is  necessary  to.  create 
excellence  in  other  men,  is  a  curious  fact 
in  his  history;  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary traits  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  is  that  ability  which 
he  possessed  of  seizing  tfye  perfect  image 
of  the  person  he    would    represent,    and 
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identifying  it  with  his  own  feelings,  so  as 
to  express  every  emotion  designed  by  the 
author,  as  if  that  emotion  was  his  otvn* 
And  all  this  as  if  by  intuition,  for  nobody 
knew  of  his  studying,  except  in  that  hasty 
and  desultory  manner  which  his  journal 
at  times  indicates*  But  his  perception 
was  uncommonly  quick,  and  his  earlier 
observations  on  men  and  theit  passions 
mtist  have  been  uncommonly  accurate. 

I -have  before  observed,  that  in  seeing 
actors,  their  faults  were  lessons  to  him ; 
and  suggested  by  a  representation  of- the 
false  what  the  true  must  be*  His  percep- 
tion of  the  natural,  and  his  power  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  artificial,  must  have  been 
originally  very  great;  and,  as  a  friend 
"highly  distinguished  in  our  literary  world 
most  ingenuously  remarked  to  me,  Cooke, 
when  he  improved  his  own  playing/  by 
what  he  had  seen  excellent  in  other  play- 
ers, did  not  imitate  those  players,  but  only 
seized  what  he  saw  natural  in  them,  and 
made  it  his  own  in  his  own  manner. . 


vot.  t. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Mr.  Cooke  plays  Palstaff,  in  .The  Merry 
Wives.->-£«r  Edward  Mortimer*  -rr-At- 
temptt  to  play  Qrsmq$  fat  is  jndispqsej. 
Flays  Bqjazct.— Leaves  London,  and 
proceeds  to  Manchester,  — Chester.— 
Birmmghain.-*-Visit/i  the  bouse  una}  the 
grave  of  Shaketpeore,  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon^rrPlays  M  Plymouth*  and  #t  Ply- 
mouth. Doek.>~~GQQ$  to.  MrktoL—Mr. 
i  Cooke's  journal  of  thirty  days*  at  Bath 
and  Bristol.— M.  G,  Lewtfa ,4lfowo*r* 
Returns  to  London.    Plays  Hamlet*  . 

About  this  time  Mr.  Cooks  paid  a  se- 
cond visit  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  by  peirausion 
•'of  Mr.  Harris,  and  played  a  night  at  each 
place.  He  likewise  took  what  he  «alls  a 
flying  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  and  play- 
ed Richard  two  nights  out  of  four. 


did 

On  the  Sdth  of  April,  he  played  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  Falstaff,  in  The  Mer* 
ty  Wives  of  Windsor.  This  Falstaff  is 
known  to  be  inferior  to  the  Falstaff  of  The 
Krat  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  therefore 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cooke  did  not 
increase  his  reputation  by  playing  the 
worse  after  playing  the  better  character. 
He  was,  however,  highly  and  dewrredly 
applauded. 

Mr.  Fawcett  took  for  his  benefit,  on 
the  7tb  of  May,  Column  the  Younger** 
drama  of  The  Iron  Chest,  in  which  Mr. 
Cooke'  pfoyed  Sk  Edward  Mortimer,  a 
charatfer  unswtad  to  hit  talents  and  ap- 
pearance, and  by  Comparison  with  Kera* 
ble  and  JBlljaton  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion with  "  the  million." 

Qn  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  he, 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  disappointed 
the  public  by  what  is  called  "  indisposi- 
tion/' Vm  wgbt  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Johnston.  The  play 
was  Alfonso.  He  came  on  the  stage  after 
an  apology,  which  stated  that  be  was  so 
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much  indisposed  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
dress  for  the  part  of  Orrino.  J  *  r 

He  attempted  to  play-*-was. hissed — and 
after  a  few  speeches  was  obliged  to  declare 
that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  immedi- 
ately to  leave  the  stage. 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  perform 
Major  Oaklet/ ,  in  Colman's  excellent  co- 
medy of  The  Jealous  fVife,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  but  "  Mr.  Cooke's  indisposition  con- 
tinuing^ another  performer  played  the 
part,  I  shall  make  no  remarks  on.  this 
subject  at  present. 

On  the  third  of  June  Mn  Ccloke  per- 
formed Bajazet,  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  benefit  night  of  Mrs.  Litchr 
fields  and  was  justly  admired;  but  ther^  is 
not  in  the  play  of  Tamerlane  that  great 
requisite  which  would  enable  a  truetfctor 
to  shine — Nature.  ;      : 

On  Saturday  the  twelfth  of  June^  Mr. 
Cooke  again  visited  Bath;  and  played  Rich- 
ard for  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  theatrical 
fund*  •  •     • 

A  tew  nights  befdrfe  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre closed  for  the  season,  Mr.  Cooke,  on 
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Sunday  the  20th  of  June  1802,  left  Lon- 
don for  Manchester,  where  he  was  received 
as  usual,  the  Manchester  men  looking  up-, 
on  him  as  their  protege. 
'  -Op  the. second  of  July  Mr.  Kemble  set 
out  op  a  tour  of  the  continent,  never  more 
to  play  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre- ;  ■  .     - 

.-..July  .tibe  fourth,. Mr.  Cooke  proceeded 
from  Manchester  to  Chester,  for  the  first 
time  since  being  engaged  in  London.  He 
played,  here,-  six  nights.  u  On  the  elevetith" 
(of*  July)  says  he*  *4 1  left  that  city,  and 
after  travelling  all  night,  arrived  to  break- 
fast* at  Birmingham;  afterwards  went  to 
bed* and  in  1iie  evening  was  so  ill,  I  was 
unable  tp  play  Richard,  as  advertised  for 
that  night."  . 

Here  I  am  obliged  to  suspect  that  my 
hero  was  "at  his  old  tricks  again/'  He 
playfed  at  Birmingham  eight  nights,  and 
•took  Hamjet  for  hi*  benefit 

He  proceeds  in  his  journal  to  tell  us, 
P  On  Wednesday  the  28th  proceeded  to 
Stratford  upon  Avon.  I  visited  the  house 
and  room  wherein  Shakespeare  was  born, 
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and  afterwards  viewed  the  church,  and  thd 
place  of  interment  of  him  and  some  part 
of  his  family*    His  monument  is  a  v*ry 
clumsy  inelegant  bust.  In  the  house,  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  is  inscribed  a  sdrt  of 
genealogical  table  of  his  family,  commencing 
with  his  grandfather,  and  bringing  it  down 
to  1793,  when  the  last  descendant  is  men~ 
tioned,  as  many  before  hi*t  of  the  ii&me 
of  Hart.    They  also  shew  a  chair  he  sat 
in,  and  some  other  trifles.    The  house  he 
built  when  he  retired  to  his  nativd  spot, 
was  pulled  down  some  time  ago,  and  thd 
Bank  now  stands  upon  the  scite  of  it." 
Wealth  does  sometimes  usurp  the  place  of 
genius.     "  Proceeded  to    Oxford,    after 
straying  about  an  hour  in  Blenheim  Park, 
took  a  slight  view  of  the  city,  and  next 
day  arrived  at  the  Bath  hotel,  Piccadilly, 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  the  firet, 
left  London,  travelled  »B*night,  and    ar- 
rived at  Salisbury  to  breakfast    It  being 
assize  time,  there  wag  scarcely  a  room  to 
sit  down  in.    Visited  Stonehenge  and  the 
town  of  Amesbury.    I  think  the  former  a 
druidicai   remain,     Thw*   ha*  bees  so 
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much  written,  and  some  of  it  so  accurate 
and  descriptive  of  the  various  places  I 
have  mentioned,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  add  my  observations  at  present;  per- 
haps, as  I  intend  to  keep  a  regular  journal 
at  least  for  one  year,  I  may,  in  future,  be 
more  diffuse.  Left  Salisbury  and  slept  at 
Dofchester,  and  the  next  night  reached 
Exeter.  Visited  the  theatre,  where  I  met 
Mr.  Bannister  and  Mr.  Dowton  of  Drury 
Lane.  Also  visited  the  cathedral,  as  I  had 
done  that  of  Salisbury.  On  Thursday  the 
5th  set  out  for  Plymouth,  but,  by  the* 
breaking  of  a  wheel  of  my  chaise,  was 
obliged  to  remain  all  night  at  a  small  town 
named  Chudleigh.  Next  day  I  proceeded 
to  Ashburton  and  Ivey  Bridge,  where,  the 
house  being  full,  t  dined  in  the  garden. 
This  feeera*  a  pleasant  picturesque  village. 
In  the  evening  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The 
description  of  thd  harbours  of  Plymouth 
and  Dock,  with  the  barracks  at  Stone- 
house,  &c.  have  been  often  noticed.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  at  Saltram  Inn,  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Borringdon,  which  is  very 
agreeably  situated,  and  about  four  miles 
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from  Plymouth.  I  also  visited  Mount 
Edgecombe*  I  played  eight  nights  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  four  at  Dock.  Richard  twice 
at  each  place/' 

He  says  in  another  manuscript,  that  he 
went  from  Birmingham  to  "  Plymouth  and 
Plymouth  Dock  (Mr.  Foote  manager).  At 
these  two  theatres  I  played  Richard  four 
nights  successively" 

He  proceeds,  "  On  Saturday  the  28th 
left  Plymouth;  at  Exeter  was  obliged  to 
wait  on  the  Mayor,  to  complain  of  the 
insolence  of  the  people  at  the  Old  London 
Inn.  Late  at  night  left  the  New  London 
Inn,  and  about  one  in  the  morning  arrived 
at  Coll  urn  pton.  Next  day  travelled  by 
way  of  Wellington,  Taunton  (a  handsome 
town),  Bridgewater,  and  Cross,  to  Bristol, 
where  I  arrived  at  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening  at  the  .Talbot  Inn,  Bath  Street 
On  Monday  removed  to  No.  56,  Queen 
Square,  and  that  evening  played  Richard 
to  a  full  and  brilliant  audience.  Since  J 
arrived  in  England  I  i&ve  acted  Richard 
6ixty  four  nights/* 

Air.  Foote,  the  Plymouth  manager  above 
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mentioned,  announced  Mr*  Cooke's  en-, 
gagement  by  the.  following  extraordinary 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  bills. 
*  "  Mr.  Cooke's  fame  in  London  is  es- 
tablished as  high  as  Garrick's  Mossop's, 
Barry's,  or  any  other  actor's*  in  the 
world,  by  his  surprising  ^nd  inimitable 
performances  of  the  following  characters ; 
$tnd  he  is  engaged  (at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence)  to  represent  them  on  this  stage,  w*. 
Richard,  Macbeth,  Shy  lock,  Shr  Giles 
Overreach,  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm,  a*nd 
Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant,  which  will 
be  the  utmost  limit  of  bis  engagement." 

On  the  30th  of  July  Mr.  Cooke  was 
advertized  to  play  at  Margate  for  four 
nights,  to  commence  that  evening  with 
Shylock.  In  the  morning  a  letter  was 
received,  stating  that  he  was  unwell,  and 
could  not  play  at  Margate,  The  mana*- 
ger*  however,  managed  to  keep  the  letr 
ter  to  himself  until  h$  had  got  his  house 
full  of  people,  who  c^me  to  see  Cooke,  and 
then  all  they  heard  of  him  was  his  letter. 
The  reader  has  already  seen  by  his  journal 
ftat  he  was  very ,  confessedly,  journeying 
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idea  of  that  contracted  watchfulness  with 
which. a  mean  hypocrite  retires  into  him* 
self.  His  generator,  indeed,  his  sarcastic 
cast  of  countenatiqe,  with  its  .close  wide* 
ness  of  smile  and  iU  hooked  nose,  and  hi? 
ptter  want  of  study,  joined  to  the  villanous 
characters  he  represents, :  are  occasionally 
sufficient  to  make  some,  people  almost -fall 
out  with  the  actor/' 

This  is  Just  criticism,  and  high  and  de- 
served praise— the  most  flattering,  perhaps* 
is  the  assertion  that  "  all  the  faults  of 
Cooke"  may  be  se#n  "  in  this  single  cha* 
racter,"  for  with  all  its  faults  it  must  be 
considered  as  approaching  very   near    to 

"  That  perfect  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw." 

The  neglect  of  study  in  Mr.  Cooke,  at 
least  such  study  as  is  necessary  to.  create 
excellence  in  other  men,  is  a  curious  fact 
in  his  history;  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary traits  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  is  that  ability  which 
he  possessed  of  seizing  tfye  perfect  image 
of  the  person  he    would    represent,    and 
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identifying  it  with  his  dwri  feelings,  so  as 
to  express  every  emotion  designed  by  the 
author,  as  if  that  emotion  was  his  oWn* 
And  all  this  as  if  by  intuition,  for  nobody 
knew  of  his  studying,  except  in  that  hasty 
and  desultory  manner  which  his  journal 
at  times  indicates*  But  his  perception 
was  uncommonly  quick,  and  his  earlier 
observations  an  men  and  thett  passions 
must  have  been  uncommonly  accurate, 

I  have  before  observed,  that  in  seeing 
actors,  their  faults  were  lessons  to  him ; 
and  suggested  by  a  representation  of- the 
false  what  the  true  must  be*  His  percep- 
tion of  the  natural,  and  his  power  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  artificial,  must  have  been 
originally  very  great;  and,  as  a  friend 
ttghly  distinguished  in  our  literary  world 
most  ingenuously  remarked  to  me,  Cooke, 
when  he  improved  his  own  playing'  by 
what  he  had  seen  excellent  in  other  play- 
ers, did  not  imitate  those  players,  but  only 
seized  what  he  saw  natural  in  them,  and 
made  it  his  own  in  his  own  manner. 


vot,  t. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Mr.  Cooke  plays  Falstaffi  in  The  Merry 
Wives.-—fi«r  Edward  Mortimer. -~* At- 
tempts to  pUy  Orswq,  but  is  indisposed' 
Plays  Bajaze.t.-r~  Leaves  London,  and 
proceeds  to  Manchester i—r, Chester,  rr 
Birntingham.-^Visita  the  house  and,  the 
grave  of  Shakespe.0re3.fii  Stratford  upon 
Avon^^Playsiat  Plymmtht  and  at  Ply- 
mouth. Dock,*-' Govs  to.  .Bristol.-nMr- 
•  Cook*' s  journal  of  thirty  day $>  nt  Bath 
and  Bristol.— M.  Q.  Levwt  4lft«40*r* 
Returns  to  London,    Plays  Hamlet. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Cooke  paid  a  se- 
cond visit  to  Ba^h  and  Bristol,  by  peftaUuon 
iof  Mr.  Harris,  and  played  a  night  at  each 
place.  He  likewise  took  what  he  «atis  a 
flying  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  and  play- 
ed Richard  two  nights  out  of  four. 
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On  the  88th  of  April,  he  played  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  Falstaff,  in  The  Mer* 
ty  Wives  of  Windsor.  This  Falstaff  is 
known  to  be  inferior  to  the  Falstaff  of  The 
Hrat  Pirt  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  therefore 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cooke  did  not 
increase  his  reputation  by  playing  the 
worse  after  playing  the  better  character. 
He  was,  however,  highly  and  deservedly 
applauded. 

Mr.  Fawcett  took  for  his  benefit,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  Colman  the  Younger's 
drama  of  The  Iron  Chest,  in  which  Mr. 
Cooke'  pfeyed  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  a 
character  unsnitftd  to  hit  talents  and  ap- 
pearance, and  by  comparison  with  Kern* 
bje  a&d  Elljston  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion with  "  the  million." 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  he, 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  disappointed 
the  public  by  what  is  called  "  indisposi- 
tion.'' The  night  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr*  and  Mrs,  H.  Johnston.  The  play 
was  Alfonso.  He  came  on  the  stage  after 
m  apology,  which  stated  that  be  was  so 
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much  indisposed  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
dress  for  the  part  of  Orsino.  A     .        >  » 

He  attempted  to  play— was. hissed — and 
after  a  few  speeches  was  obliged  to  declare 
that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  immedi- 
ately to  leave  the  stage. 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  perform 
Major  Oakley,  in  Colman's  excellent  co- 
medy of  The  Jealous  Wife*  on  the  19th  of 
May,  but  "  Mr.  Cooke's  indisposition  con- 
tinuing," another  performer  >  played  the 
part.  I  shall  make  no  remarks  on.  this 
subject  at  present.  *  - 

On  the  third  of  June  Mr;  G^oke  per- 
formed Bajazet,  for  the ;  first  time  in  Lon± 
don,  on  the  benefit  night  of  Mrs.  Litchr 
fields,  and  was  justly  admired;  lbut  therfeis 
not  in  the  play  of  Tamerlane  that  gtfeat 
requisite  which  would  enable  a  true  actor 
to  shine — Nature.  '-  '    ! 

.  On  Saturday  the  twelfth  of  June,1  Mr. 
Cooke  again  visited  Bath,  and  played  Rich- 
ard for  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  theatrical 
fund.  ••     •  - 

A  few  nights  beforfe  Cedent  Garden  The- 
atre closed  for  the  season,  Mr.  Cooke,  on 
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Sunday  the  20th  of  June*  1802,  left  Lon- 
don for  Manchester,  where  he  was  received 
as  usual,  the  Manchester  men  looking  up-, 
on  him  as  their  protege. 
"  On  the. second  of  July  Mr.  Kemble  set 
out  op  a  tour  of  the  continent,  never  more 
to  play  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre.; - 

- ,  July  the  fourth,  Mr,  Cooke  proceeded 
from  Manchester  to  Chester,  for  the  first 
time  since  being  engaged  in  London.  He 
played,  herer  six  nights.  u  On  the  eleventh" 
(of  July)  says  he*  *'  I  left  that  city,  and 
after  travelling  all  night,  arrived  to  break- 
fast* at ;  Birmingham;  afterwards  went  to 
bed,,  and  in  the  evening  was'  so  ill,  I  was 
unable  to  play  Richard,  as  advertised  for 
that  night/' 

Here  I  am  obliged  to  suspect  that  my 
hero  was  "at  his  old  tricks  again/'  He 
played  at  Birmingham  eight  nights,  and 
•took  Hamjet  for  his  benefit. 

He  proceeds  in  his  journal  to  tell  us, 
'.'  On  Wednesday  the  28th  proceeded  to 
Stratford  upon  Avon.  I  visited  the  house 
and  room  Wherein  Shakespeare  was  born, 
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and  afterwards  viewed  the  churdi,  and  th6 
place  of  interment  of  him  and  some  part 
of  his  family.  His  monument  is  a  v*ry 
clumsy  inelegant  bust.  In  the  house,  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  is  inscribed  a  sdrt  of 
genealogical  table  of  his  family,  commencing 
with  his  grandfather,  and  bringing  it  down 
to  1793,  when  the  last  descendant  is  men* 
tioned,  as  many  before  hiito  of  the  nfcme 
of  Hart,  They  also  shew  a  chair  he  sit 
in,  and  some  other  trifles.  The  house  he 
built  when  he  retired  to  his  native!  *pot, 
was  pulled  down  some  time  ago,  and  thd 
Bank  now  stands  upon  the  scite  of  it" 
Wealth  does  sometimes  usurp  the  place  of 
genius.  M  Proceeded  to  Oxford,  after 
straying  about  an  hour  in  Blenheim  Park, 
took  a  slight  view  of  the  city,  and  next 
day  arrived  at  the  Bath  hotel,  Piccadilly, 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  the  first, 
left  London,  travelled  aB  might,  and  ar- 
rived at  Salisbury  to  breakfast  It  being 
assize  time,  there  wag  scarcely  a  room  to 
sit  down  in.  Visited  Stonehenge  and  the 
town  of  Amesbury.  I  think  the  former  a 
druidical    remain.     There   has    been   so 
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much  written,  and  some  of  it  so  accurate 
and  descriptive  of  the  various  places  I 
have  mentioned,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  add  my  observations  at  present;  per- 
haps, as  I  intend  to  keep  a  regular  journal 
at  least  for  one  year,  I  may,  in  future,  be 
ftiore  diffuse.  Left  Salisbury  and  slept  at 
Doifchester,  and  the  next  night  reached 
Exeter.  Visited  the  theatre,  where  I  met 
Mr.  Bannister  and  Mr*  Dowton  of  Drury 
Lane.  Also  visited  the  cathedral,  as  I  had 
done  that  of  Salisbury.  On  Thursday  the 
5th  set  out  for  Plymouth,  but,  by  the 
breaking  of  a  wheel  of  my  chaise,  .was 
obliged  to  remain  all  night  at  a  small  town 
named  Chudleigh.  Next  day  I  proceeded 
to  Ashburton  and  Ivey  Bridge,  where,  the 
house  being  full,  t  dined  in  the  garden. 
This  seem*  a  pleasant  picturesque  village. 
In  the  evening  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The 
description  of  thg  harbours  of  Plymouth 
and  Dock,  with  the  barracks  at  Stone- 
house,  &c.  have  been  often  noticed.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  at  Saltram  Inn,  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Borringdon,  which  is  very 
agreeably  situated,  And  about  four  miles 


risited   Mount 
and  after  /  ^bt  eights  at  Ply- 

place  of  yf *   IP^noek.    Bichard  twice 

cluro  tShpl*ce'   othe*  *nanuscr*pt>  that  he 

laiy  vj '  0/fJ"aJjpgham  to  "  Plymouth  and 

g*  ^t^Zdi  (*iT-  li'oote  manager).  At 


Piy0>ottth  tb&tTes  *  pkj^  Richard /oar 
^Plymouth;  at  Exeter  was  obliged  to 


*&* (  rooeed**  «*  On  Saturday  the  28th 


^     0n  the  Mayor,  to  complain  of   the 

"^lence  of  the  people  at  the  Old  London 
,#ps  liate  at  night  left  the  New  London 
r  Df  ^  about  one  in  the  morning  arrived 

t  Collumpton.  Next  day  travelled  by 
way  of  Wellington,  Taunton  (a  handsome 
to^vn),  Bridgewater,  and  Cross,  to  Bristol, 
wjjere  I  arrived  at  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Bath  Street 
On  Monday  removed  to  No,  56,  Queen 
Square,  and  that  evening  played  Richard 
to  a  full  and  brilliant  audience.  Since  I 
arrived  in  England  I  hStve  acted  Richard 
sixty  four  nights/* 

Mr.  Foote,  the  Plymouth  manager  above 
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mentioned,  -announced  Mr*  Cooke's  en-, 
gagement  by  the:  following  extraordinary 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  bills, 
x  "  Mr.  Cooke's  fame  in  London  is  es- 
tablished as  high  as  Garrick's  Mossop's, 
Barry's,  or  any  other  actor's  in  the 
world,  by  his  surprising  and  inimitable 
performances  of  the  following  characters ; 
?nd  he  is  engaged  (at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence)  to  represent  them  on  this  stage,  viz. 
Richard,  Macbeth,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm,  a*nd 
Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant,  which  will 
be  the  utmost  limit  of  his  engagement/' 

On  the  30th  of  July  Mr.  Cooke  was 
advertized  to  play  at  Margate  for  four 
nights,  to  commence  that  evening  with 
Shylock.  In  the  morning  a  letter  was 
received,  stating  that  he  was  unwell,  and 
could  not  play  at  Margate,  ;  The  mana*- 
gev%  however,  managed, to  keep  the:  let- 
ter to  himself  until  lip  had  got  his  house 
full  of  people,  who  cstme  to  see  Cooke,  and 
then  all  they  heard  of  him  was  his  letter. 
The  reader  has  already  seen  by  his  journal 
ftat  he  was  very  ,  conceitedly-  journeying 
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assumes,  is  in  vain  undervalued  by  those 
who  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  born 
in  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  to  be 
merely  born  there  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, for  a  man  born  upon  the  sea  might 
as  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  a  dolphin. 
If  he  was  educated  by  or  with  Scotch 
people,  it  is  merely  wonderful  that  he  does 
not  talk  Scotch  in  his  English  characters, 
for  he  gives  them  none  of  those  compress- 
ed vowels  and  liquified  consonants,  none 
of  that  artlessness  and  undulation  of  tone 
so  ludicrous  in  Sir  Pertinax,  It  is  this 
artlessness  of  tone  that  renders  a  hypocriti- 
cal Scotchman  or  Welshman  more  humorous 
on  the  stage  than  any  other  hypocrite,  and 
more  successful,  perhaps,  in  the  world- 
Sir  Pertinax,  however,  conceals  an  una* 
voidable  ludicrousness,  which  might  some- 
times injure  his  cause,  by.  apparently  de- 
lighting in  bis  dialect,  and  by  possessing 
much  intentional  humour.  If  Cooke  hows, 
it  is  with  a  face  that  says,  *  What  a  fool 
you  are  to  be  deceived  with  this  fawning!' 
If  he  looks  friendly,  it  is  with  a  smile  that 
says,  '  I  will  make  use  of  you,  and  you 
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may  go  to  the  devil/  A  simple  rustic 
might  feel  all  his  affections  warmed  at  his 
countenance,  and  exclaim,  *  What  a  pure- 
hearted  old  gentleman!'  but  a  fine  ob- 
server would  descry  under  the  glowing  ex- 
terior, nothing  but  professions  without 
meaning,  and  a  heart  without  warmth. 

"  The  sarcasm  of  Cooke  is  at  all  times 
most  bitter,  but  in  this  character  its  acer- 
bity is  tempered  with  no  respect  either  for 
its  object  or  for  himself.  His  tone  is  out- 
rageously smooth  and  deep ;  and  when  it 
finds  its  softest  level,  its  under  monotony 
is  so  full  of  what  is  called  hugging  one's 
self,  and  is  accompanied  with  such  a 
dragged  smile  and  viciousness  of  leer,  that 
he  seems  as  if  he  had  lost  his  voice  through 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  malice. 

"  It  is  thus  that  in  characters  of  the 
most  apparent  labour,  as  well  as  in  a  total 
neglect  of  study,  this  excellent  actor  sur- 
passes all  his  contemporaries.  His  prin- 
cipal faults  are  confined  to  his  person,  for 
they  consist  in  a  monotonous  gesture,  and 
a  very  awkward  gait.  His  shrinking  rise 
of  the  shoulders,  however,  may  give  an 
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idea  of  that  contracted  watchfulness  with 
which  a  mean  hypocrite  retires  into  hitat 
self.  His  general  air,  indeed,  his  sarcastic 
cast  of  countenance,  with  its  .close  wide* 
ness  of  smile  and  its  hooked  nose,  and  hi# 
ptter  want  of  study,  joined  to  the  villanous 
character^  he  represents,  ?  are  occasionally 
sufficient  to  make  some,  people  almost  fall 
out  with  the  actor/'  , 

•  This  is  >just  criticism,  and  high  and  de- 
served praise — the  most  flattering,  perhaps* 
is  the  assertion  that  "  all  the  faults  of 
Cooke"  may  be  se#n  "  in  this  single  cha* 
racter,"  for  with  all  its  faults  it  must  be 
considered  as  approaching  very   near    to 

"  That  perfect  monster  which  the  world  i*e*er  saw." 

The  neglect  of  study  in  Mr.  Cooke,  at 
least  such  study  as  is  necessary  to.  create 
excellence  in  other  men,  is  a  curious  fact 
in  his  history ;  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary traits  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  is  that  ability  which 
he  possessed  of  seizing  tfye  perfect  image 
of  the  person  he    would    represent,    ^nd 
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identifying  it  with  his  own  feelings,  so  as 
to  express  every  emotion  designed  by  the 
author,  as  if  that  emotion  was  his  own* 
And  all  this  as  if  by  intuition,  for  nobody 
knew  of  his  studying,  except  in  that  hasty 
and  desultory  manner  which  his  journal 
at  times  indicates*  But  his  perception 
was  uncommonly  quick,  and  his  earlier 
observations  on  men  and  theif  passions 
must  have  been  uncommonly  accurate. 

I  •  have  before  observed,  that  in  seeing 
actors,  their  faults  were  lessons  to  him ; 
acid  suggested  by  a  representation  of- the 
false  what  the  trud  must  be*  His  percep- 
tion of  the  natural,  and  his  power  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  artificial,  must  have  been 
originally  very  great;  and,  as  a  friend 
ilkghly  distinguished  in  our  literary  world 
most  ingenuously  remarked  to  me,  Cookf, 
when  he  improved  his  own  playing'  by 
what  he  had  seen  excellent  in  other  play- 
ers, did  not  imitate  those  players,  but  only 
seized  what  he  saw  natural  in  them,  and 
made  it  his  own  in  his  own  manner . 


vot.  t; 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Mr.  Cooke  plays  Falstaff  in  .The  Merry 
Wives.-— S«r  Edward  Mortm*r.-~* At- 
tempts to  play  .Qrsinq,  hut  is  indisposed. 
Plays  Bqjazet.— Leaves  London,  and 
proceeds  to  Manchester,  — Chester,  r- 
Birnti»ghatn.-*-Vititfi  the  house  ana\  the 
grave  of  Shakespeare,  at  Stratford  upon 
Avoni—Playsiat  Plymouth*  and  at  JP(jr- 
mouth  Doek.~-GoAs    to.  BriftoL^Mf. 

i  Cooke's  journal  of  thirty ;  days*  nt  Bath 
and  Bri$tol.~-M.  Q.  Lewis't  Alfonso^r* 
Returns  to  London.    Plays  Hamlet. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Cooke  paid  *  se- 
cond visit  to  Ba^h  and  Bristol,  bj  perrausion 
'of  Mr.  Harris,  and  played  a  night  at  each 
place.  He  likewise  took  what  he  «atis  a 
flying  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  and  play- 
ed Richard  two  nights  out  of  four. 
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On  the  3Sth  of  April,  he  played  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  Falstaff,  ia  The  Mer* 
ty  Wrves  of  Windsor.  This  Falstaff*  is 
known  to  be  inferior  to  the  Falstaff  of  The 
Krst  Pirt  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  therefore 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cooke  did  not 
increase  his  reputation  by  playing  the 
worse  after  playing  the  better  character. 
He  was,  however,  highly  and  deservedly 
applauded. 

Mr.  Fawcett  took  for  his  benefit,  on 
the  7tb  of  May,  Column  the  Younger** 
drama  of  The  Iron  Chest,  in  which  Mr. 
£oeke '  played  Sk  Edward  Mortimer,  a 
character  unswited  to  hit  talents  and  ap- 
pearance, and  by  comparison  with  Kern* 
ble  add  filljaton  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion with  "  the  million." 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  he, 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  disappointed 
the  public  by  what  is  called  "  indisposi- 
tion.'' The  flight  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr-  and  Mrs.  H.  Johnston.  The  play 
was  Alfonso.  He  came  on  the  stage  after 
an  apology,  which  stated  that  be  was  so 
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much  indisposed  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
dress  for  the  part  of  Oraino.  A     *        >  :.     \ 

He  attempted  to  play-*-was.  hissed — and 
after  a  few  speeches  was  obliged  to  declare 
that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  immedi- 
ately to  leave  the  stage. 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  perform 
Major  Oakley,  in  Colman's  excellent  co- 
medy of  The  Jealous  Wife,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  but  "  Mr.  Cooke's  indisposition  !coj> 
tinuing,"  another  performer  played  the 
part.  I  shall  make  no  remarks  on.  this 
subject  at  present 

On  the  third  of  June  Mr;  Cooke  per- 
formed Bajazet,  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  benefit  night  of  Mrs.  titcht 
field,  and  was  justly  admired;  but  there  is 
not  in  the  play  of  Tamerlane  that  great 
requisite  which  would  enable  a  true  actor 
to  shine — Nature.  ! 

.On  Saturday  the  twelfth  of  June,1  Mr. 
Cooke  again  visited  Bath;  and  played  Rich- 
ard for  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  theatrical 
fund.  • 

A  few  nights  before  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre closed  for  the  season,  Mr.  Cooke,  on 
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Sunday  the  20th  of  June*  1802,  left  Lon- 
don for  Manchester,  where  he  was  received 
as  usual,  the  Manchester  men  looking  up-, 
on  him  as  their  protege. 
'  On  the.  second  of  July  Mr.  Kemble  set 
out  op  a  tour  of  the  continent,  never  more 
to  play  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre- f 

-.  July  the  fourth,  Mr,  Cooke  proceeded 
from  Manchester  to  Chester,  for  the  first 
time  since  being  engaged  in  London.  He 
plpyed,  here?  six  nights.  u  On  the  eleverith" 
(of?  July)  says  he*  *4 1  left  that  city,  and 
after  travelling  all  night,  arrived  to  break* 
fast*  at  Birmingham;  afterwards  went  to 
bed,,  and  in  the  evening  "was  so  ill,  I  was 
unable  tp  play  Richard,  as  advertised  for 
that  right."  •        "  . 

Here  J  am  obliged  to  suspect  that  my 
hero  was  "at  his  old  tricks  again."  He 
playfed  at  Birmingham  eight  nights,  and 
-took  Hamlet  for  his  benefit. 

He  proceeds  in  his  journal  to  tell  us, 
.*'  On  Wednesday  the  28th  proceeded  to 
Stratford  upon  Avon.  I  visited  the  house 
and  room  wherein  Shakespeare  was  born, 
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and  afterwards  viewed  the  churth,  and  th6 
place  of  interment  of  him  and  some  part 
of  his  family.  His  monument  is*  a  vtry 
clumsy  inelegant  bust.  In  the  house,  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  is  inscribed  a  sort  of 
genealogical  table  of  his  family,  commencing 
with  his  grandfather,  and  bringing  it  down 
td  1793,  when  the  last  descendant  is  men*' 
tioned,  as  many  before  hi**  of  the  flfcmc 
of  Hart.  They  also  shew  a  chair  he  Sit 
in,  and  some  other  trifles.  The  bouse  he 
built  when  he  retired  to  bid  native  spot* 
was  pulled  down  some  time  ago,  and  thd 
Bank  now  stands  upon  the  scite  of  it/' 
Wealth  does  sometimes  usurp  the  phct  of 
genius.  M  Proceeded  fr>  Oxford,  after 
straying  about  an  hour  in  Blenheim  Park, 
took  a  slight  view  of  the  city,  and  next 
day  arrived  at  the  Bath  hotel,  Piccadilly, 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  the  first, 
left  London,  travelled  all-night,  and  ar- 
rived at  Salisbury  to  breakfast  It  being 
assize  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  room  to 
sit  down  in.  Visited  Stonehenge  and  the 
town  of  Amesbury.  I  think  the  former  * 
druidical   remain.     There   has   beeo   so 
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much  written,  and  some  of  it  so  accurate 
and  descriptive  of  the  various  places  I 
have  mentioned,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  add  my  observations  at  present;  per- 
haps, as  I  intend  to  keep  a  regular  journal 
at  least  for  one  year,  I  may,  in  future,  be 
fttore  diffuse.  Left  Salisbury  and  slept  at 
Doilchester,  and  the  next  night  reached 
Exeter.  Visited  the  theatre,  where  I  met 
Mr.  Bannister  and  Mr.  Dowton  of  Drury 
Lane.  Also  visited  the  cathedral,  as  I  had 
done  that  of  Salisbury.  On  Thursday  the 
5th  set  out  for  Plymouth,  but,  by  the 
breaking  of  a  wheel  of  my  chaise,  was 
obliged  to  remain  all  night  at  a  small  town 
named  Chudleigh.  Next  day  I  proceeded 
to  Ashburton  and  Ivey  Bridge,  where,  the 
house  being  full,  t  dined  in  the  garden. 
This  feeems  a  pleasant  picturesque  village. 
In  the  evening  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The 
description  of  thg  harbours  of  Plymouth 
and  Dock,  with  the  barracks  at  Stone- 
house,  &c.  have  been  often  noticed.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  at  Saltfam  Inn,  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Borringdon,  which  is  very 
agreeably  situated,  and  about  four  miles 
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Smith,  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  my 
chaise  came  to  the  door.  About  half  past 
two  left  Bristol,  changed  horses  at  the 
White  Lion,  Bath,  then  at  the  White  Hart, 
Chippenham,  and  between  nine  and  ten 
arrived  at  the  Marlborough  Arms,  Mark 
borough,  where  we  breakfasted.  Bought 
three  North  Wiltshire  cheeses,  looked  over 
a  newspaper,  and  proceeded  to  SpeenhilL 
from  thence  to  .Reading,  where  we  dined ; 
looked  over  a  newspaper,  and  about  seven 
arrived  at  the  Crown,  Slough.  On  the 
journey  read  some  extracts  from  the  <  Ec- 
centric/ Supped  t  looked  over  a  news* 
paper,  and  went  to  bed  before  ten. 

"  Wednesday,  Sept.  loth. 
u  Called  up  by  the  ostler  before  four, 
and  about  half  past  set  out  ft*  Hounslew/ 
from  thence  to  London,  and  arrived  at 
the  York  hotel  in  Albermarle  Street  abouf 
a  quarter  before  eight.  Breakfasted,  dress-^ 
ed,  went  to  the  theatre,  and  ran  over  a  part 
of  Richard.  On  my  return  to  the  hotel 
met  several  acquaintance ;  at  three  dined. 
Took  a  coach,  stopped  at  No.  84,  Leices- 
ter Square,  drank  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
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water,  went  to  the  theatre,  dressed,  and 
played  Richard  for  the  thirty  sixth  time 
in  London ;  was  well  received  by  a  crowd* 
ed  audience.  After  the  play,  Mr.  Cherry, 
late  of  the  Dublin  and  Bath  Theatres,  sat 
some  time  in  my  dressing  room,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  me  in  a  coach  as  far 
as  Albermarle  Street.  Supped,  looked 
over. the  Sun  paper,  and  went  to  bed  be* 
fore  one. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  16th. 

"  Arose  a  little  after  nine,  breakfasted, 
and  read  the  Morning  Post.  Stepped  into 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Carpenters',  booksellers, 
in  Bond  Street.  Went  to  the  theatre. 
Walked  with  Mr.  Murray.  Called  at  my 
butcher's  and  wine  merchant's,  and  paid 
their  respective  bills.  Dined  at  the  hotel 
at  four  o'clock.  In  the  evening  called  at 
Harold's  tavern,  supped  at  the  hotel,  read 
a  newspaper,  and  went  to  bed  about  mid« 
night 

Friday,  Sept.  Ylth. 
"  Arose  between  nine  and-  ten/  break- 
fasted, read  a  newspaper,  walked  out,  re* 
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turned  home,  and  read  a  tragedy,  or,  as 
Mr.  William  Mountford,  the  author,  en- 
titles it,  an  historical  play,  called  €  King 
Edward  the  Third,  with  the  Fall  of  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March/  printed  in  1719; 
also  a  piece  in  three  acts,  *  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,  with  the  humours 
of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch,  interspersed 
with  Songs  and  Dances/  by  the  same  au- 
thor, printed  in  1720.  Dined  at  four.  In 
the  evening  called  in  at  the  theatre,  and 
Harold's.  Supped  at  the  hotel,  and  went 
to  bed  about  midnight. 

Saturday,  Sept.  18th. 

"  Arose  between  nine  and  ten,  break- 
fasted, looked  over  a  newspaper,  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  received  the  first  payment 
of  my  new  salary.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned having  signed  a  new  article  for  three 
years,  exclusive  of  this  season.  "Walked 
about.  Dined  at  the  hotel  at  four.  Paid 
my  bill,  servants,  &c.  Called  at  my  wine 
merchant's.  Went  and  saw  the  entertain- 
ments at  Astley's  Amphitheatre ;  the  pan- 
tomimic exhibition  of  a  French  company 
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formed  a  part  of  them,  but  rather  tired 
than  amused  me;  Towards  the  conclusion 
took  a  coach  to  my  lodgings,  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,    Supped*  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Sunday,  Sept.  19tk. 

u  'Arose  late,  and  continued  at  httpe 
all  day,  much  indisposed.  Endeavoured 
to  amuse  myself  with  reading  a  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe/  Dined 
about  four*  In  the  evening  Mr.  Ledger 
called,  with  Mr.  Harris's  compliments, 
and  desiring  me  to  prepare  for  Hamlet  on 
Monday  the  27th ;  also  a  call  for  rehearsal 
the  next  morning.  Supped*  and  went  to 
bed  early.  During  the  day  read  *  The 
Observer/ 

"  Monday,  Sept.  20th. 

"  After  breakfasting  and  dressing,  walk- 
ed to  the  theatre*  from. thence  to  the  Ham- 
burgh coffee  house,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, where  I  took  Up  a  bill  that  was 
due.  Returned  to.  the  theatre,  and  ran 
over  in  a  very  slovenly  manner  some  scenes 
of  Sir  John    FalstafF.     Went  home,  em- 
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ployed  dome  time  in  writing,  dined  at 
four,  walked  out,  and  called  at  the  theatre* 
Returned  home,  read  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  '  The  Star*  newspaper,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve*  Since  I  came  to  town  re* 
ceived  two  letters  of  invitation  to  play  for 
benefits  at  Brighton,  and  the  same  number 
on  the  like  occasion  from  Richmond  ;  one 
of  the  former  proposed  to  share  the  house 
with  me,  after  the  expenses,  and  one  of 
the  latter  to  pay  me  ten  pounds :  declined 
complying  with  them  all.  Mr.  Lewis  has* 
I  find,  relinquished  the  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  Henry  IV.,  and  the  character 
is  to  be  personated  by  Mr.  Brunton. 

"  Tuesday 9  Sept.  21st. 

"  Arose  about .  six.  Until  breakfast 
employed  the  time  in  writing.  Went  to  a 
ten  6'clock  rehearsal  at  the  theatre,  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff;  the  rehearsal  by  no  means 
regular.  Returned  home,  took  a  walk, 
and  employed  the  interval  till  dinner  time 
in.  reading.  About  five,  walked  to  the 
south  side  of  Grosvenor  Square,  where  I 
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took  my  stand  to  see  Mr.  Gamerin  ascend 
from  St.  George's  parade,  with  a  balloon* 
and  4  parachute  attached  to  it*  by  which 
Ke  was  to  descend.     A  little  'before  six  he 
arose    in  4  grand  arid   pleasing  manner, 
and,  when  at  a  great  height,  cut  the  fas- 
k    tehirig  by  which  the  parachute  was  attach* 
ed  to  the  balloon,  and,  in  a  feW  minutes,' 
alighted  in  safety  in  a  field  near  the  Small* 
Pox  hospital,  St.    Pancras.      The  basket 
in  which  he  descended  Was '  very   much 
agitated  as  it  came  near  the  earth,   and 
gave  serious  apprehfcnsidns  for  his  safety. 
This  is  the  first  successful  enterprize*of  the 
kind  in  this  kingdom.     Returned  home  to 
tea,  read,  supped,  and    then    read    over 
Falstaff.    Went  to  bed  about  eleven. 

u  Wednesday j  Sept.  SL&d. 

cc  Arose  about  nine;  breakfasted.  Look* 
ed  over  the  Morning  Post ;  the  chief  news 
an  account  of  Mr.  Garnerin's  aerial  expe* 
dition.  Wrote  memorandums.  Went  to 
the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre,  and  tried  on 
some  clothes.  Dined  about  half  past  two* 
Read  over  (And  made  some  marginal  inset*. 
t  3 
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tions)  the  part  of  Falstaff.  The  evening  was 
warm,  and  the  house  crowded,  particularly 
the  pit  and  galleries-  I  never  suffered 
more  uneasiness  on  the  stage.  My  two 
last  acts  I  am  certain  must  have  been  Very 
bad ;  I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Took 
a  coach  home,  supped,  and  went  speedily 
to  bed.  I  shall  defer  saying  any  thing  of 
the  play  until  some  future  occasion. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  i$d. 

"  Arose  somb  time  after  nine,  hoarse1, 
and  much  relaxed.  After  breakfast  look* 
ed  on  the  Morning  Herald,  and  read  part 
of  Mr.  Rowe's  account  of  the  life  and 
particulars  of  Shakespeare.  Read  over 
and  marked  the  first  act  and  part  of  the 
second  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Walk- 
ed out,  met  Mr.  Cherry,  walked  through 
the  park  to  Mr.  Raymond's*  near  Grosve- 
nor  Place,  met  Mr.  Pope  there,  returned 
home  to  dinner  between  four  and  five. 
About  six  went  to  Spenser's  to  enquire  for 
Mr.  T.  Collins;  looked  over  'The  Tra- 
veller/ Returned  home ;  on  my  way  pur- 
chased a  set  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  same 
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edition  I  had  looked  at  in  the  morning ; 
the  text  from  Stevens's  last  edition,  and 
the  notes  by  various  persons.  'Supped 
about  nine,  looked  over  the  Courier,  and 
went  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve, 

"  Friday,  Sept.  Zteh. 

-  M  Arose  at  six.  Employed  till  break- 
fast time  in  reading  and  marking  the  part 
of  Hamlet.  At  eleven  went  to  rehearsal ; 
on  my  return  finished  marking  the  part. 
Read  the  Morning  Herald.  After  dinner 
took  a  walk,  went  to  Spenser's  Tavern,  and 
remained  there  till  the  play  was  over  at 
Covent  Garden.  Returned  home  in  a 
coach  with  Miss  W.  and  her  mother,  sup- 
ped, and  went  to  bed. 

"  Saturday,  Sept.25ih. 

"  Arose  a  little  before  ten,  dressed, 
breakfasted,1  and  looked  over  the  Morning 
Herald.  At  eleven  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  rehearsed  Hamlet.  Returned  home 
by  the  park.  Employed  some  time 
about  Hamlet.  Dispatched  a  note,  con- 
taining an  admission  for  two  on  Monday 
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evening  to  Coyent  Garden  Theatrfe,  to  Mi\ 
J.  R,  late  of  York.  Dined  at  four.  In 
the  evening  went  to  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  to  see  Mr.  Cherry  make  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove,  in  Mr.  Cumberland's 
comedy  of  *  The  Brothers ;'  he  was  warm* 
ly  received  and  applauded*  and  played 
remarkably  well.  He  afterwards  acted 
Laaarillo,  in  the  farce  of  *  Two  Strings  tP 
your  Bow/  arid  experienced  a  continuance 
of  approbation.1  'The  Brothers'- is,- 1  be- 
lieve, Mr.  C/$  first  production,  but  I  think 
not  his  best.  Miss  Pope  was  excellent  in 
Lady  Dove.  The  farce  is  a  mere  trifle, 
.which  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  the  acting 
of  Lazarillo. 

"  I  saw  some  acquaintance  in  the  house ; 
in  the  pit  Mrs.  One  and  her  daughter,  late 
of  Manchester*  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening's  entertainment,  I  set  them  down 
at  their  lodgings  in  Swallow  Street,  with 
a  lady  who  lives  in  the  same  house,  and 
after  promising  to  breakfast  with  them 
next  morning,  returned  home,  supped, 
read  sopie  of  '  Sterne's  Letters/  and  went 
to  bed  some  time  after  midnight 
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"  Sunday,  Sept.  26th>  .-.  ■ 
"  Arose  at  nine,  dressed,  went  and  break- 
fasted with  the  party  I  had  promised  the 
evening  before*  At  noon  took  leave,  walk- 
ed in  Hyde  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and 
St.  James's  Park.  Returned  home.  Read 
Bell's  Weekly^  Messenger.  Employed  some 
time  in  writing.  Dined  at  four.  Toole  an 
evening  walk.  Read  some  more  of  Sterne's 
Letters  ;  his  story  of  the  watch  coat  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  read  again,  his  letters  I  shall 
glance  at.  I  have  read  his  Tristram,  and 
some  of  his  Sermons,  and  wilVfaite  more 
of 'him.  Spent  some  time  with  Hamlet 
Went  to  bed  a  quarter  before  nine ;  drank 
some  gruel  afterwards. 

u  Monday,  Sept.  27th. 
"  Arose,  after  a  restless  night,  about  a 
quarter  after  seven.  Looked  into  Hamlet 
Read  the  Morning  Post,  and  breakfasted 
before  nine.  Walked  out,  and  paid  several 
tradesmans*  bills.  Took  a  slight  and  very 
early  dinner.  Spent  some  time  with  Ham* 
let.  In  the  evening  went  to  the  theatre 
and  played  Hamlet  (first  time  in  London) 
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to  the  most  brilliant  and  numerous  au- 
dience of  this  season.  I  shall  not  make 
any  farther  mention  of  this  play,  until 
after  it  is  next  performed ;  except  that 
Miss -Reeve,  daughter  of  a  composer  of 
that  name,  made  her  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  in  Ophelia,  and  was  very  fa* 
vorably  received;  she  afterwards  played 
Mary  in  the  farce  of  the  Turnpike  Gate. 
Returned  home,  and  supped ;  Mips  W.  of 
the  party, 

"  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th. 

"  Arose  some  time  after  nine,  read  a 
newspaper,  breakfasted,  and  took  a  long 
and  circuitous  walk.  Called  at  several 
places,  and  looked  over  three  newspapers. 
Bought  «  The  Picture  of  London/  Re- 
turned home,  and  dined  at  four,  Miss  W. 
with  us.  Looked  into  *  The  Picture/  #c. 
Supped,  and  went  early  to  bed. 

f  Wednesday,  Sept.  29th. 

?  Arose  some  time  after  nine,  and  imr 

mediately  repaired    to   the  theatre ;    ran 

over   some   scenes  of  «  The  Man  of  the 

World;'  rehearsed  Shylock  in  a  very  ir- 
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regular  manner,  and  afterwards  Sir  Archy 
in  the  saloon,  still  more  irregular.     Went 
to  Johnson's  oyster  shop  in  Bow  Street. 
Walked  with  Mr.    Incledon  to  Leicester 
Square,  where  being  joined  by  Mrs.  I.  and 
his  two  sons,  we  proceeded  to  Piccadilly, 
took  a  coach  at  an  oil-shop,  and  drove  to 
his  house  at  Brompton.    We  stopped  by 
the  way  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cherry,  and  I 
promised  to  dine  with  him  at  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance  on  Sunday  next  After 
dining  and  drinking  tea   at  Mrs.  L's,  in 
company  with  him,  Mrs.  I.,  and  Charles, 
went  in   a   coach    (from    Knightsbridge) 
to  the  theatre,  and  saw  nearly  four  acts 
of  '  The  Beaux  Stratagem/  and  the  mu- 
sical farce  of  4  The  Escapes/    Miss  Mar- 
riot  made  her  second  appearance  before  a 
London  audience  in  Mrs.  Sullen,  and  was 
well  received,     I  think  the  play,  however 
reprehensible  in  a  moral  view,  one  of  the 
best  acting  comedies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Mr.  Lewis  was  lively  and  spirited 
in  Archer,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  humorous 
and  entertaining  in  Foigard.    I  question  if 
Irish  characters  were  ever  so  well  repre- 
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seated  as  by  this  comedian,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  singer  of  considerable 
merit.  The  music  of  *  The  Escapes'  is 
very  pleasing,  nor  is  the  piece  destitute  of 
merit;  but  the. conclusion  is  badly  brought 
about  Accompanied  by  Mr.  L,  &c.  as 
far  as  Duke  Street,  supped,  and  went  to 
bed  some  time  after  midnight. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  SOtk. 

*  Arose  at  half  past  six,  looked  over 
softie  newspapers,  adjusted  some  accounts, 
breakfasted,  and. employed  a  part  of  the 
mofnirig  in  writing.  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sullivan,  at  present  usher  at  ait 
academy  at  Highgate. 

"  Catera  desunt" 
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Some  remarks  on  the  Journal  of  September 
1802- — Mr.  Cooke  $  failure  in  the  cha* 

.  racter  of  Hamlet. — Remarks  on  the 
causes. — He  plays  Cato.— Attempt  at 
a  Journal  in  February  1805.  —  John 
Bull,  or  an  Englishman's  Fire+side.—r 
Mr.  Cooke  plays  Peregrine. — Morality 
of  John  Bull. — German  Dramatists.— 
Mr.  Cooper— Arrives  from  America, 
and  plays  Hamlet*  Macbeth*  and  Ri- 
chard at  Drury  Lane.— Mr.  Cooke's 
third  benefit  in  London.  —  Becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cooper.  —  Supper 
party. — Godwin.— Visit  to  Mr.  Harris. 
— To  Holer  oft. — Can't  play  Sir  Archy 
Mac  Sarcasm. 

The  preceding  diary  suggests  some 
observations  to  me  from  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  man,  which  might  es- 
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cape  a  reader  who  is  unacquainted,  or  but 
partially  acquainted,  with  his  character. 
And  first  his  reading,  day  after  day,  "  The 
New  Bristol  Guide/*  diversified  by  a  por- 
tion of  some  miscellany,  a  novel,  or  "  Tha 
Army  List."  Secondly,  his  habit  of  solitary 
sauntering,  without  any  apparent  motive, 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  isolated  si* 
tuation  he  held  in  society,  scarcely  ever 
visited  by  any  one  but  from  curiosity ;  no 
person  appears  to  be  the  confidant  of  his 
schemes,  or  the  partner  of  his  labours,  bis 
journeys*  or  his  pleasure,  except  by  acci- 
dent. Of  study  in  these  thirty  days  -  we 
see  very  little;  although  Hamlet,  a  part 
of  the  first  consequence,  is,  during  the 
period,  represented  by  him,  and  he  had 
in  this  part  to  cope  with  his  rival  on  his 
"  vantage  ground/'  I  will  next  remark 
the  effect  which  coming  to  Bristol  and 
Bath  had  on  his  conduct  by  stimulating 
him  to  keep  up  the  good  name  he  had 
acquired  at  those  places.  He  would  not 
have  kept  so  regular  a  diary  at  Manches- 
ter, or  any  place  where  he  bad  .old  cronies 
to  meet,  and  no  reputation  to  lose ;  but  at 
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Bath  and.  Bristol  he  was  comparatively 
a  stranger.  He  begins  by  early  rising,  he 
records  his  early  rising,  and  he  rises  early 
that  he  may  record  it ;  he  feels  well,  and 
enjoys  the  effect  of  his  new  regulation; 
his  night  rides  from  Bath  to  Bristol  first 
break  in  upon  his  good  regulations,  and 
we  find,  that  after  the  expedition  of  the 
7th  he  does  not  get  to  bed  until  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  ^Jth,  he  goes  to  rehearsal  at 
noon,  then  drinks  brandy  and  water,  and 
at  night  can't  play ;  however,  the  next  day 
he  goes  to  Bath,  (under  the  charge,  as  I 
take  it,  of  the  prompter  of  Covent  Garden) 
and  the  desire  of  shewing  himself  to  ad- 
vantage in  Sir  Pertinax  the  first  time  of 
playing  it,  and  "  tea  in  his  dressing  room," 
restore  him. 

We  find  him,  after  playing  the  last 
night  of  his  engagement,  sitting  up  all 
night,  and  driving  off  for  London  in  the 
morning—he  rests  the  next  night  on  the 
road,  and  arrives  in  London  the  15th  in 
the  morning ;  brandy  and  water  keep  up 
a  due  quantity  of  stimulus,  and  he  plays, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  third  season,  with 
eclat.    Regularity  succeeds,  until  after  the 
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unfortunate  night  on  which  he  played 
Hamlet ;  when  his  journal  quickly  ceases, 
and,  I  fear,  his  regularity  with  it. 

His  failure  in  Hamlet  affected  him  sen- 
sibly, as  is  very  evident  from  the  following 
passages  in  another  of  his  manuscripts. 
" On  Monday  the  27th  I  acted  Hamlet 
to  a  very  numerous  audience.  Next  day 
the  newspapers,  some  of  whom,  I  believe, 
were  prepared  for  the  busings,  attacked 
me  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  to  have  happened  to 
any  one  who  had  ever  received  the  slight- 
est  approbation  from  an  audience— a  Lon- 
don one  I  mean.  I  repeated  it  once,  but 
never  since/'  This  was  written  five  years 
after,  in  1807 :  "  I  do  not  doubt  but 
I  had  faults  in  abundance;  but  had  I 
acted  it  as  well  as  I  had  seen  it  acted  by 
•Garrick,  my  reception  in  that  character 
would  have  been  much  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve the  second  night  was  worse  than  the 
first,  and  the  cause  is  too  obvious  to  men- 
tion/' 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Kemble 
was  at  this  time  absent  from  England,  and 
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that  Mr.  Kemble  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  public,  the  only 
possible  representative  of  Hamlet  Nay*, 
Hamlet  was  looked  upon  as  Mr.  Kemble's 
property — and  it  would  be  felt,  if  not 
thought,  dishonest  to  seize  it  in  his  ab* 
sence-  It  was  like  taking  possession  of  a 
man's  house,  while  he  was  making  a  jour- 
ney. Under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
it  was  an  ill-judged  attempt  of  Mr.  Harris, 
and  must  have  failed,  even  if  Mr*  Cooke 
had  been  much  better  qualified  by  nature 
and  habit  for  the  part  than  he  was.  That 
Mr,  Cooke  was  not  at  this  time  qualified 
to  contend  for  the  character  of  Hamlet,  I 
am  assured,  though  I  may  be  wrong  to 
ascribe  the  cause  to  any  natural  deficien- 
cy. Had  Cooke  become  the  favorite  of 
the  London  audience  in  1780  instead  of 
1800— at  the  age  of  25  instead  of  45— had 
he  been  free  from  the  habits  which  twenty 
years  of  low  society  had  "  buckled  upon: 
him/'. we  might  have  seen  in  him  a  Ham- 
let, though  essentially  different,  not  infe* 
rior  to  Kemble's  or  to  Garrick's, 
On  the  23d  pf  December  1802,    Mr. 
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Cooke  played  Cato,  for  the  first  time  in 
London.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed 
talents  in  the  representation  of  the  virtuous 
Roman  patriot  so  opposite  to  those  which 
had  gained  him  his  fame,  that  surprize  was 
mingled  with  the  delight  of  the  audience* 
The  soliloquy  on  suicide  was  pronounced 
"  one  of  the  most  exquisite  morceaux,  in 
point  of  judgment,  thought,  solemnity, 
and  strictly  characteristic  expression," 
which  a  writer  who  witnessed  the  exhibi- 
tion had  remembrance  of  As  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Cooke  play  the  part,  and  have  no 
very  high  opinion  of  this  poem  of  Mr* 
Addison's  as  a  drama,  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  subject. 

We  have  seen  how  abruptly  his  thirty 
days  journal  in  September  1802  ended 
with  "  Catera  desunt"  On  the  5th  of 
February  1803  he  appears  to  have  sum- 
moned up  resolution  to  begin  again,  and 
to  keep  regular  accounts.  This  good  re- 
solution he  held  fast  to  for— one  day  and 
a  half.    The  result  is  as  follows : 
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Piccadilly  West,  No.  9; 
'*  Saturday >  February  the  5th,  1803; 

u  Arose  between  eight  and  niile.  After1 
breakfasting  and  putting  some  things  in 
order,  Went  to  the  theatre  and  rehearsed 
Pierre ;  the  rehearsal  on  my  part  not  ver y 
tegular,  as  I  was  obliged  to  read  several 
of  the  speeches.  After  visiting  the  ward-* 
robe  and  tfly  butcher's  dt  Charing  Cross* 
returned  home,  dressed,  and  dined  at  four; 
Read  the  Morning  Post  of  the  day  (which* 
as  I  regularly  take  it  in  every  morning,  I 
need  not  again  observe!,  unless  to  make 
memorandums  front  it).  Citizeh  Sebas- 
tiani's  report,  addressed  to  the  chief  con- 
sul, of  hfe  tour  in  Egypt,  I  think  plainly 
"proves  the  French  mean  to  pay  anothet 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  wortd.  At  half 
past  five,  tvdnt  to  pay  another  visit,  by 
appointment,  to  Mrs.  Hunn,  who  lives  at 
No.  11,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster.  Met 
Mf.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  latter  Mrs* 
H/s  eldest  daughter,  by  the  late  Mr.  Red- 
dish of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Drank 
tea,  sapped,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening. 
Abodt  half  past  twelve,  took  a  coach  from 
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Old  Palace  Yard  to  the  top  of  St.  James's 
Street,  and  then  walked  home,  sat  until 
two,  and  went  to  bed*  This  day  began  to 
keep  my  accounts  regularly. 

"  Sunday,  February  €th. . 

u  Arose  at  ten.  After  breakfast  read 
over  memorandums  of  the  month  of  last 
September,  and  employed  some  time  in 
writing,  adjusting  accounts,  &c  " 

"  Early  in  March,''  says  Mr.  Cooke, 
"  George  Colman  the  Younger '&  excellent 
comedy  of  John  BpU  made  its  appearance, 
and  was  greatly  received/' 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  5th  of  March 
1803  that  this  play  was  produced  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre.  As  I  think  it  Mr. 
Colman's  best  play,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
subject  gives  a  fair  opening  for  examining 
public  opinion  on  a  point  of  morality 
connected  with  the  censure  thrown  on  a 
large  portion  of  dramatic  writing,  I  will 
recal  the  plot  to  the  reader's  memory. 

Peregrine,  who  has  been  long  absent 
Jte^  England,  gains  jboifcg  on  the  coast 
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t>f  Gornwall  by  swimming  from  the  ship, 
in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  when  he 
supposed  her  in  danger  of  foundering.  He 
arrives  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cow,  learns 
that  he  is  near  Penzance,  and  that  his 
old  friend  Job  Tkornberry  is  still  living 
there.  A  cry  of  distress  is  heard,  he  rashes 
out,  and  returns  with  Mary  Tkornberry  f 
whom  he  has  rescued  from  violence.  He. 
learns  from  her  thai  she  has  just  fled  her 
father's  bouse,  having  been  forsaken  by 
her  seducer  Frank  Rophdale,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  marry  Lady  Caroline  Braymore, 
who  with  her  father  Lord  Fitt  Balaam  has 
arrived  at  the  manor  house  of  Sir  Simon 
Rochdale.  Peregrine  persuades  Mary  to 
remain  at  Tht  Red  Caw  until  his  return 
from  Penzance,  and  immediately  goes  to 
Job  Thornberry^  whose  effects  are  at  the 
moment  in  the  power  of  bailiffs  (under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy)-  The  traveller 
makes  himself  known  to  the  brazier  as  one 
who  had  been,  when  a  boy,  relieved  by- 
his  benevolence,  and  recommended  to  ar 
ship  captain.  He  t  \h  him  that  he  had 
returned  home  rich,  and  producing  a  box 
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asserts  that  it  contains  the  profits  of  the 
ten  pounds  he  had  received  in  his  distress, 
and  that  it  is  the  brazier's  property.  Job 
refuses  the  offer,  observing,  that  his  child 
having  deserted  him,  he  has  no  one  left;  to 
care  For.  Peregrine  is  convinced  that  it 
was  Job's  daughter  he  had  rescued,  and 
promises  him,  that  if  he  will  accept  his 
assistance,  and  consider  it  as  a  debt,  he 
will  bring  him  to  his  daughter.  This  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  brazier's  debts  paid. 
Job  ft  conducted  to  his  daughter,  who  is 
forgiven,  and  accompanied  by  her  father 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Simon.  Job  in  vain 
demands  redress  for  his  daughter,  but  i» 
supported  in  his  claim  by  Peregrine.  In% 
the  mean  time,  Lady  Caroline  having 
learned  from  Shuffietori  that  Frank  Roch- 
dale is  attached  to  another,  consents  to 
marry  Shtiffleton,  and  informs  Sir  Simon 
of  that  event.  Still  the  baronet  obsti- 
nately refuses  redress  to  the  brazier,  when 
Peregrine  dedafes  himself  to  be  the  elder 
brother  of  Sir  Simon,  and  heir  to  the  es- 
tate he  had  so  long  possessed.  The  prooft 
#f  this  assertion  being'  undeniable,  Sir  Si- 
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«moh  consents  to  the  ixnioir  ef  M dry  >wfch 

her  seducer.  .  ...        "  ..-; 

In  the  character  of  Job  Thofaherry,  Mr. 

Colman  has  portrayed  John  Bull,  or.  the 

Englishman,  with  the  pencil  of .  a  master. 

*  He  shews  him  ^  at  the  moment  when  i*is 
fire-side  had  been  violated  by  a  false  friend 
'who  had  seduced  his  only  child,  his  dar- 
ling Mary*  He  shews  him  firm  in  his 
demands    for  justice,    and  rough  in  the 

-mode   of  demanding  it;   but  tender  artd 

forgiving  to   his  betrayed   daughter.    He 

shews  him  honest,  benevolent,  brave,  and 

merciful.  < 

Dtntiis  Brulgruddery  is  the  representa- 

•  tive  of  Ireland.  In  him  "  eccentric*  tjPls 
blended  with  kindness ;"  he  is  filled  with 

-  whim,  humour,  and  gdod  nature ;  he  as 
master  of  the  Red  Cow  inn,  and  of  Mis- 
tress Brulgruddtryy  and  his  stock  in  tra4e 
is  a  brandy  bottle  which  is  ^mpty,  and  a 
barrel  of  beer  which  is  sour;  he  had  been 
educated  to  the  church,  for  he  was  p&v 
opener  at  Belfast,  Jbfut  lost  his  place  for 
sleeping  in  sermon  time ;  the  parson  hav- 
ing accused  him  of  snoring  so  loud  that  he 
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•woke  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Den- 
nis has  a  Cornish  clown,  J)<m,  for  head 
waiter  and  ostler,  but  there  are  neither 
guests  or  horses, 

Tom  Shuffietm  and  Lady  Caroline  are 
satires  on  fashionable  folly,  and  strictly 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  plot.  Sir 
Simon  i*  a  common  character,  but  serves 
as  a  contrast  to  Jab  and  Peregrine,  and 
is  concerned  in  the  main  business  of  the 
fable.  Peregrine  is  the  champion  of  die* 
tressed  weakness,  the  asserter  of  justice, 
and  the  bold  opponent  of  folly,  vice,  and 
guilt. 

The  play  is  a  monument  of  genius,  left 
rather  unfinished,  a  bold  illustration  ©f 
natural  character,  and  a  noble  lesson  of 
high  morality.  As  such  it  was  and  con-r 
thmes  to  be  received  by  the  public  of  Kng? 
land  and  America.  Its  great  abject  is  to 
excite  a  just  detestation  of  the  character 
,of  a  seducer,  and  tQ  inculcate  mercy  and 
forgiveness  to  the  seduced. 

This  is  justly  the  praise  of  Mr.  Colmau, 
yet  how  have  .other  authors  been  vilified 
for  inculcating  the  same  moral  and  chris- 
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tian  precepts.  What  torrfents  of  abuse 
have  been  turned  upon  Kotzebue  for 
uniting  Agatha  Fribourg  in  wedlock  to 
her  seducer,  after  twenty  years  of  exem- 
plary conduct  and  exemplary  suffering. 
The  reprehension  of  the  crime,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  consequences  are  stronger 
in  Kotzebue  than  in  Colman.  But  Ger- 
man literature  had  become  at  one  period 
too  brilliant,  too  fashionable,  and  usurped 
too  much  attention— it  becatpe  the  interest 
of  pertain  English  writers  to  put  it  down— 
the  English  translations  succeeded  in  dark- 
ening  ite  brightness  by  a  most  thick  and' 
sometimes  impenetrable  fbgginess,  and  their 
opponents  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
extinguish  the  light,  or  at  least  persuade 
the  public  that  it  did  not  shine.  As  my 
admiration  of  the  German  dramatists  was 
not  founded  on  the  praises  of  English 
writers,  so  my  opinion  has  not  been  shaken 
by  their  censures ;  and  as  J  never  appre* 
tiated  these  Saxon  bards  so  highly  as  the 
old  English  play  writers,  I  feel  no  induce- 
meat  to  join  with  the  hue-  and  cry  raised 
against  them,  and  to  depreciate  them  to 
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a  level  with  the  modern  drama-manufac- 
turers of  London. 

In  the  performance  of  Peregrine,  Mr. 
Cooke  supported  the  manly  and  generous 
character  which  the  author  had  depicted 
by  his  characteristic  vigor  and  strict  at> 
tention  to  nature.  But  John  Bull  could 
not  add  to  Mr.  Cooke's  fame,  though  it 
did  essentially  to  that  of  Mr.  Colman. 

It  was  during  this  season  that  Mr.  Coo* 
per  made  his  second  trial  of  the  London 
boards.  This  gentleman  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  the  year  1795, 
at  Coyent  Garden  Theatre,  and  attracted 
great  attention  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth, 
though  then  a  very  young  man.  In  Lo* 
thario,  a  character  he  has  since  played 
with  exquisite  skill,  he  failed,  and  soon 
after  retired  into  Wales,  from  whence  he 
was  attracted  by  the  offers  of  Mr.  Wignelt 
aud  having  made  an  engagement  for  the 
Philadelphia  Theatre,  he  embarked  for 
America,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry,  Mr, 
Warren,  and  Mr.  Wignell.  Of  Mr.  Coo- 
per's fortunes  in  the  western  hemisphere 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  here.    At 
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the  time  it  was  known  in  this  coun- 
try that  Mr.  Kemble  had  gone  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Mr.  Cooper  was  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Erskine,  son  of  Lord  Ers- 
kine, to  go  to  Drury  Lane,  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of K  the  manager  of 
the  New  York  Theatre,  he  re-crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  made  his  second  appearance 
in  London  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
muph  better  qualified  to  succeed  in.  this 
character,  at  this  time,  than  Mr.  Cooke  j 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  observations  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  are  applicable  to  Mr.  Cooper's,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cooke's  attempt.  He,  after 
Hamlet,  played  Macbeth  and  Richard ;, 
and  the  result  was  the  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment for  the  next  season,  on  terms  whicl} 
were  not  accepted,  and  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  present,  a  night  in  June  for  his 
benefit,  he  paying  the  charges,  at  a  time 
when  the  Haymarket  would  be  open,  as 
well  as  the  winter  theatres,  and  the  totfft 
comparatively  empty. 
On  the  twentieth  of  April f  Mr.  Cooke 
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b?4  fr*$  third  benefit  in  London.  It's  being 
fixed  30  early  is  a  proof  of  the  value  set 
upon  1  im  still  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was,  like 
the  preceding  two,  a  free  benefit ;  all  he 
says  in  his  Chronicle  is,  "  This  year  I  took 
the  Man  of  the  World  for  my  own  night." 

Mr.  Cooke's  irregularities  had  now  af- 
fected his  popularity,  and  his  night  this 
year,  though  he  played  his  generally  es- 
teemed most  finished  character,  Sir  Per- 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant,  was  poorly  attend- 
ed* 

Soon  after  this  benefit  Mr.  Cooke  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cooper;  a  circum- 
stance of  no  little  consequence  in  his  fu- 
ture history. 

All  who  have  beard  any  thing  of  the 
parly  history  of  Mr.  Cooper,  know  that 
his  education  was  superintended  by  the 
friendly  and  almost  paternal  care  of  the 
beopyolent  philosopher  Mr.  William  God- 
win, who,  though  the  reverse  of  Thomas 
JJolcroft  in  disposition  and  manner,  the 
first  being  all  mildness,  the  second  all  fire, 
was  his  poofidential  friend  and  daily  coinpa- 
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ftfcm.  Mr.^oper whwr^umto  Enghmtl^ 
renewed  his  intercourse  with  these  hisiirit 
iaead*  and  instructors,  and  in. matters. ctf 
consequence  was  guided  by  their  advice; 

About    this  tine  Mr.   Ilolcroft  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Cooke's  notoriety  and 
celebrity  in  the  theatrical  world,  Mr.  Coq- 
-per  requested  Mr.  Dwyer,  then  the  prin- 
cipal gentleman  comedian  of  Drury  Lane 
^Theatre,  to  introduqe  him  to  Mr.  Cookd. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  some  time  hi 
Jtfay,  1803,  and    Cooke  and  Dwyer  ac- 
cepted Coopers  iuvitation'  to  dine   with 
him  at  the'  Wrekin  in  Broad  Court,  be- 
tween the    two  theatres,  neutral  ground, 
Dwyer  having  a  part  to  play  .that  evening, 
left  them,  and  by  the  ^id  of  the  bottle, 
that  potent  conciliator,  that  opens  the  heart 
and  the  mouth  in  proportion  as  it  shuts 
up  the  avenues  to  the  understanding,  our 
two  heroes  became  warm  and  confidential 
friends.     Cooke    (enquired    into    Cooper^ 
Situation  at  Drury  Lane,  and  finding  that 
the  only  remuneration  offered  him  tor  the 
services  he  had  performed  w*s  an  engage* 
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inent,  to  c&mmence  the  next  season,  which 
was  declined,  and  a  benefit,  to  take  place 
the  10th  of  June,  which,  as  Mr.  Cooper 
was  a  stranger,  he  did  not  think  worth 
accepting,  Mr.  Cooke  offered  to  play  for 
him,  provided  Mr.  Harris's  consent  could 
be  obtained  for  Mr.  Cooke  to  perform  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre:  Cooper  with  thanks 
declined,  but  being  pressed  by  his  warm 
though  new  friend,  promised  to  consult 
his  other  friends,  and  after  a  convivial 
evening  they  parted. 

Mr.  Cooper  having  consulted  his  friends, 
particularly  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Holcroft, 
aifcLthey  advising  him  to  accept  Cooke's 
offer  of  playing  for  him,  he  did  so,  and 
.waiting  upon  Cooke,  invited  him  to  sup 
with  them  at  his  lodgings.  The  invitation 
:was  readily  accepted,  and  the  party  was 
made  up  of  Messrs.  Godwin,  Marshall, 
Cooke  and  Cooper,  some  accident  pre- 
venting Holcroft  from  attending.  Godwin 
and  Cooke,  unknown  to  each  other  except 
.by  the  voice  of  fame,  mutually  wished  for 
an  interview.  They  now  met  for  the  first 
time*    and    surely   a  worse  assorted  pair 
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seldom  met!  Cooke  was,  however,  unu- 
sually amusing,  and  Godwin  was .  interest* 
ed  and  pleased  by  him  during  the  early 
part  of  the  evening ;  but  in  proportion  a^ 
the  rosy  god  inspired  bis  votary,  he  became* 
less  interesting  to  the  philosophic  sceptic, 
whose  apathy  being  seconded  by  the  power 
of  his  domestic  habit  of  early  yielding  him- 
self to  sleep,  he  fairly  sunk  under  Cooke's 
oracular  eloquence,  and  gave  himself  a 
prey  to  "  dull  fbrgetfiilness."  Cooper,  by 
this  time  indulging  himself  in  our  country 
custom, "  a  custom  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the/  observance,"  was  smoking 
a  segar,  Marshall  taking  his  hot  brandy 
and  water,  Godwin  sleeping,  and  Cooke 
drinking  wine,  and  talking  incessantly  to 
the  philosopher,  till  he  discovered  that  he 
was  talking  to  one  who  could  not  bear; 
then  after  a  pause;  and  looking  earnestly 
at  the  placid  expression  of  the  sleeper's 
benign  countenance/  he  broke  out  into 
the  following  apostrophe :  v 

"  Asleep  !-^fast! asleep!-— How  perfectly 
quiet  be  rests— add  yei  he  is  a  democrat  1 
l^ere'ft  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  that 
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looks  «  peace  and  g6od  will  to  man/, 
and  yet  be  has  thrown  the  torch  of  discord 
abroad,  and  set  half  inankiud  in  flame, 
What  a  beautiful  head— how  much  the 
expression;  as  if  he  had  been  nourished 
alone  by  the  milk  of  human  kindness; 
What  a  head— as  the  fox  said  in  the  sculp- 
tor s  shop,  yet  I  can't  say  this  head  W&nts 
for  brains,  What  a  noble:  head— and  yet, 
pregnant  with  such  monstrous  errors  !  Er- 
rors, that  if  deceived  would  destroy  the 
bonds  between  subject  and  sovereign,  ben 
tween  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
give  a  loose  and  free  sway  to  selfishness* 
and  sensuality,  involve  the  world  in  anarchy 
and  steep  it  in  blood — such  philosophers— 
O  how  I  detest  them!  I  could  wish  go* 
rernment  to  exert  it's, force  for  their  exter- 
mination,, by  death--by  torture— "  then 
looking  at -Godwin's  fifece*  "  but.  not  him— 
not  this— O,  j?o  no! — his  conscience  is. 
good  or  he.  could  npt  sleep  thus  or  loofa; 
thus!" 

It.  was  m  the  course  of  tbcevening  fixed 
that  Cooper  should  ?ccept_the  10th  of 
June,  for  his  benefit  n^it ;  thaj  Othello 
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should  be  the  play,  and  that  Cooke  should 
play  Iago  to  Coopers  Othello;  all  with 
the  proviso  that  Mr.  Harris  would  consent 
to  Cooke's  playing  one  night  at  Drury 
Lane  house.  Cpok  staid  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  interval  having  ap- 
pointed Cooper  to  breakfast  with  him  at 
ten,  and  then  go  down  to  Mr.  Harris's 
country  seat*  fifteen  miles  from  London, 
at  Uxbridge*  to  obtain  the  desired  con* 
sent.  At  six  he  was  carried  home  ill  a 
coach. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Cooper,  with  a 
post  chaise,  called  on  Cooke,  and  found 
him  in  bed,  and  as  wild  as  when  he  left 
him.  As  the  post  chaise  was  ready,  Coo- 
per after  a  time  persuaded  him  to  get  up; 
and  prepare  to  take  an  airing.  Breakfast 
was  ordered ;  Cooke1  having  dressed,  and 
taken  a  few  dishes  of  laced  tea,  was  alt 
alive  agqip*  As  they  drove  through  tbt 
Park  Cooke  asked  the  time.  "One."  "One 
—why  we  have  time  enough.;  I  only  p&£ 
Sir  Arfchy  to  night ;  I  don't  go  on  til}  ehd 
afterpiece,  and  am  not  wanted  until  rifoel 
theie'a>,tipie  enough  to  go  down  to  it  anitf 
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—only  fifteen  miles/'  Cooper  gladly  ac- 
cepted .the  proposal,  for  independant  of 
the  consideration  of  the  benefit,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  that  Cooke  should  be 
so  employed  through  the  day  as  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  last  nights  de- 
bauch, and  have  no  opportunity,  as  was 
*  evermore  his  custom,"  of  iterating  the 
excess  by  way  of  remedy  against  its  un- 
pleasant effects.  Accordingly,  about  two 
they  turned  into  the  Uxbridge  road,. and 
in  about  two  hours  reached  an  inn  near 
the  country  seat  of  the  great  man. 

It  was  settled,  that  while  the  horses 
Were  changing  Cooke  should  walk  to  Mr. 
Harris's,  aud  that  Cooper,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen  in  the  business,  should 
drive  to  the  Common  near  the  manager's 
house,  and  wait  for  him.  Cooke  accord- 
ingly went.  Cooper  congratulating  him* 
•elf  that  Cooke  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  excess,  and  might  be  car- 
tied  to  town,. recovered,  and  in  prime  order 
lor  playing,  took  some  ^refreshment,  and 
after  allowing  what  he  thought  a  reason* 
ablt  time  for  settling  the  business,  gqt  into- 
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the.  post  chaise*  and  drove  to  the  CoijiinoiL 
No  sign  of  Cooke;  ^e  driycp  round  the 
Common ;  a;  quarter^-a  half— three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  pass*  sind  no  Cooke?  < Im- 
patient .and  alarmed  at .  t$£,  /d§lay,  thfc 
postillion  was  ordered  to  drive  to.Mft  »Hftr- 
"ife'su  .The  chaise  arrives,  at  the  doorv  tiip 
bell  is  rung,  and  the  porter  appears.  !.  f ...' 

4C  Is  Mr.  Copfce  here  .?"•  ...     ,:t\\  *• 
.  •"  Yes,Sir.v  .-. 
•    "  I. want  tose^him/'  . 

"  Your  name,  Sir  ?"        t  .  .  *  , 

<•;  "  Say.  .a  .gentleman  in  a  .ppstchaise 
want*  to  see  My.  Coqke/'  ;  K  %  y)  \K, 

..  The  porter  rjqgs,  apd  a  valet  appears, 
^eoeiyesfthe  message,  and  carrying* -it Atp 
C<K>ke>.  returns  with .  \  r  / : ;    .  -  ? 

tl..ff  Mr.  Copke's    compliments,   and    r£* 
quests  Mr.  Cooper  to  walk  up  stairs  into 
the  library." 
.    cf  JsM^  Harris  with  hi«i?,>  - 

«  No,  Sir/'  '      '     '        \ 

i  "  I^any  body  with  him  F'  - 
M    ".-NouiSuvhe  is  alone;  Mr*  Harm  has 

-.%«'  Al»jcMrt  llarri?  seenj^r.  Cooke  &*J,.;- 
vol.  i.  x 
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*  No,  Sir;  Mr.  Harris  was  walking 
with  company  in  the  grounds  when  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  desired  dial  he  might  be  shewn 
into  the  library,  ordering  a  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
with  his  compliments,  and  he  would  wait 
upon  Mr.  Cooke  when  he  had  himself 
dined/' 

"  Has  Mr.  Cooke  dined  r* 

"  No  Sir ;  he  is  finishing  his  dinner,  and 
invites  you  to:eome  and  partake  with  him." 

Cooper's  aversion  to  entering  the  house 
in  this  manner  was  great — but  the  image 
of  Cooke  with  a  bottle  of  Wine  before  him, 
and  the  well  known  consequences*  and  his 
own  responsibility,  overcame  his  reluctance, 
and  alighting,  he  marched  up  stairs  into 
Mr.  Harris's  library.  There  sat  the  veteran, 
his  bottle  nearly  empty,  and  as  happy  aft 
though  the  manager  had  treated  him  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  an  equal  or  supe- 
rior. 

««  Come,  my  dear  boy— sit  down— -ex- 
cellent port.  Come,  take  a  glass— you 
may  as  well  take  your  dinner,  since  we 
must  wait/'     So  telling  Mr.  Harris's  en- 
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gagements*  and  promise  of  seeing  hin| 
after  dinner,  he  pours  out  two  glasses  of 
the  wine,  which  empties  the  bottle.     . 

The  valet,  attentive  to  his  master's  good 
name  for  hospitality,  flies  and  brings  id 
a  second  bottle,  before  Cooper  has  time 
to  felicitate  himself  upon  what  he  thought 
the  end  of  the  wine-drinking. 

In  this  dilemma  he  saw  no  resource 
but  to  drink  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
second  bottle,  and  to  aid  him  in  this  un+ 
dertaking  he  must  eat.  He  accordingly 
sat  down  to  the  remains  of  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  poured  out  the  wine  by  the 
tumbler«full  as  table-liquor.  Expecting 
Harris  every  minute,  and  wishing  to  avoid 
him,  and  leave  Cooke  without  wine,  Coo- 
per was  extremely  industrious,  and  soon 
reduced  the  bottle ;  then  making  a  second 
appointment  for  the  Common,  desiring 
Cooke  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
Harris,  the  post  chaise  was  again  ordered 
to  drive  to  the  place  of  assignation. 

About  six  o'clock  the  merry  tragedian 
made  his  appearance  at  the  place  df  ap» 
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pointmenW  in  high  glee, ,  and  supported  by 
a  valet  .  s     r 

What,  passed  with  Mr.  Harris  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  collected  by 
him  from  Cooke's  own  account,  and  other 
sources* 

i  Mr.  Harris  after,  dinner  left  his  company 
and  came  to  -Cooke,  whose  second  bottle 
was  nearly  empty.  c<  Ah  Mr.  Cooke,  how 
d'ye,do?-r-glad  to  see  you— well!  business, 
ha?— ;  what  .is  it?  —  left  my  company — 
what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  what's  the  business?" 
:  Cooke.  Sit  down^  and  we'll  take  a  glass 
of  wine  (filling  the  glasses  and  emptying 
the  bottle).  You  look  very  well,  Sir;  here's 
to  your  health  I  (drinks) 
-v  Harris.  Thank  you — your  health  Cooke 
«-well— what  is  it?  what  is  it  ? 
.  Cooke.  You  are  my  best  friend,  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  of  you  a  particular  favor. 
.Harris.  Well,  well,  well,  what  is  it? 
what  i»  it?         . 

Cooke.  Money!  money!  money!  (with 
his  particular  and  inimitable  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  peculiar  sharp  empha- 
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tic  tone,  which  his  rtimkfe  easify  ^tee^ed 
in  copying.)  '  •  "■«   •  ' 

Harris.  What?    s  l\ 

Cooke.  Money!  .»*••.•..."» 

Harris.  Why — why  Cooke— what"  cato 
you  want  of  money;  with  your  salary,  sbd 
the  benefits  you  have-  received  ?  *  : .  I 

Cooke.  All  gone!  I-  never  could  bekt  to 
lock  up  a  guinea.  I  have  too  much  love 
for  my  royal  master  to  put  even  his  image 
in  confinement:'**' Who  Yule*  a'erfreebfcen 
should  himself  be  free/9  In  serious  earnest, 
Sir,  the  end  of  the  beason  is  fast  approach- 
ing, with  a  long  vacation^  and  it  will'  find 
me  without  a  shilling. 

Harris.  Well,  but^v$cation^you  mate 
as  muoK  money  as  you  please  in  the  sum* 
mer.  •  ']*     *  >     • 

4  Cooke.  But  you  know,  Sir*  I  must  have 
something  to  start  with.  I  krtow '  what 
harpies  managers  are  (country  managers) ; 
I  must  not  appear  to  wawt,  and  theh  I 
can  make  my  bargain.  .  .  — 

Harris.  Well,  well,  well  —  that's  true 
enough— must  »not  be  bafe-^weU,'  wett^— 
how  much  ?  how  much  ? 
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Cooke.  Why,  Sir,  fifty  pounds  will  do 
tp  start  with. 

Harris.  Well,  well,  (writes  an  order  and 
gives  it  to  Cooke)  there;  and  now  good 
bye— good  by6. 

Cooke,  (seising  and  pressing  Harris's 
hand  between  both  his.)  My  best  friend--* 
th^nk  ye^— thank  ye—and  now— 

Harris.  Company  waits  —  good  bye, 
good  bye. 

Cooke.  You  are  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had  in  the  world.  1  must  drink  your  health 
before  you  go  (looking  at  the  empty  bot- 
tle) ;  one  glass  more 

Harris,  (rings,  and  orders  another  bot- 
tle, which  is  brought.) 

Cooke.  Your  health,  my  best  of  friends. 

Harris.  Well — good  bye. 

Cooke.  My  good  friend— one  thing  more 
before  you  go* — 

Harris.  Well,  well,  well — quick  then. 

Cooke.  Manchester  —  Ward  and  Bella- 
my<~»Ward  was  my  good  and  fast  friend 
in  former  days ;  many's  the  slippery  trick 
I  have  played  him,  and  yet  he  never  de- 
serted me,  4md   now  that  I  am  of  some 
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consequence  I  would  wish  to  show  my 
gratitude ;  he  wants  roe  to  close  his  season 
— I'm  not  wanted  here— let  me  go  down 
and  play  for  him  a  few  nights  before  Co? 
vent  Garden  closes. 

Harris.  Impossible,  Cooke — bad  exam* 
pie— -give  leave  to  you,  all  the  rest  ask  it ; 
then  what  becomes  of  the  benefits? 

Cooke.  I'm  not  wanted  after  the  tenth 
of  June— all  the  remaining  benefits  ar^ 
made. out  without  me;  I  am  not  to  play 
again. 

flarris.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Cooke.  Quite  sure,  or  I  wouldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing* 

Harris.  Well,  well,  go  this  time— good 
bye 

Cooke.  My  best  of  friends— your  health. 
(Harris  eagerly  going,  and  glad  to  escape, 
Cooke,  having  drank,  cries)— One  thing 
more— (Harris  stops) — Cooper. 

Harris.  Well,  Sir,  what  is  it? 

Cooke.  Cooper  of  Drury  Lane— he  hat 
been  very  ill  used,  aqd  he's  a  good  fellow* 

Harris.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Cooke.  Cooper  — Holcrofts  pupil,    you 
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fcndwhe  pl&yerfat  dtrr  house  some  yeartf 
ago;  he  played  Hamlet  in  ninety  five-—** 
A  Hdrtis.  Aye,  aye  —  remember  —  wellj 
Well,  what  of  Kirii  ? 

Cooke.  Has  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane 
the  ientii  of  June,  arid  wants  me  to  play 
for  him.-  : 

H arris.  "No— no — ho — no, 
•  Cdoke.  A  gdod-  fellow, f  Sir,  and  very  ill 
used^  ""•   -'  •     > 

\  Harris.-  No,  -  Oooke — impossible ;  you 
play  at  Drury  Lane  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— can't—  won't !  —no,  no,  no !  -  *  / 
:'  Cooke*.  The 'best  creature  in  the  world, 
Sir;  I  know  him  well,  and  love  him  much, 
Sir,,  and* dan't" bear  to  see  him  trampled 
on  by  those  damned  rascals  at  Drury 
liane— Sheridati—  to '  bring  him  from  Ame- 
rica-, whtere  he-'tfas-eVery  thing  in  his  pro* 
J^iori^brmg  hkn  from  his  wife  and  far 
jnily— promise3rhiwafl  engagement*~here 
he  has  played  part  of  the  season,  and 'the 
^obr-  beggarly  rogues  wonyt  give  him  a  far- 
thing) but  Off*  him  a  benefit— like  all  the 
tricks  and  shuffling  of  their  pack ;  e<ery 
actor  ouqfe  to  cut  them,  -    •  *••  * 
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r  Harris.  Why,  now,  you  know,  Cooke— 
that  I  would — but  impossible — you  know. 
\  Cooke.  Offer  him  a  benefit  in  the  middle 
of  June  f  poor  dogs — that  costs  them  no- 
thing—a benefit !  he  a  stranger— no  friends 
— Lord  Erskine's  his  friend,  though— only 
think,  Sir,  of  the  meanness  of  the  rogues — 
the  unfeeling  scoundrels— 
:    Harris.  Why — it's  very  bad  treatment— 

but — 

•=-.  Cooke.  Sir,  I  knew  you,  and  I  knew 
that  you  would  feel  indignant  at  such 
treatment,  and  in  my  confidence — my  cer- 
tainty of  your  getierosity,  I  pledged  my* 
self— I  am  in  honour  bound  to  play  for 
him. 

Harris.  Well,  well,  then  you  must. 

Cooke.  My  dear— my  best  of  friends- 
thank  you — thank  you  — thank  you  my 
dearest  friend  ;  you  have  granted  the  three 
things  I  had  most  at  heart — you  have  lifted 
a  burden — three  burdens  from  me — money! 
Manchester!  Cooper!  1  shall  return  to 
-London  light  a?  a  gossamer !  I  will  first 
Ornish  my  wine  (pouring  the  balance  of 
the  bottle  into  a  tumbler)— aud  then—  (di* 
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playing  the  Wine,  and  raising  his  voice 
from  the  low  level  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  speaking  to  its  high  sharp  key)  my 
voice  will  be  as  clear  as  your  liquor!— 
Ahem !  I  shall  play  in  my  best  style  to* 
night,  I  promise  you ! 

Harris.  What!  what's  that?  you  play 
to-night? 

Cooke.  I  shall  give  it  them  in  my  best 
style!  aha!  ahem!  aha!  aha!  aha!  hawj 

Harris.  Play  to-night!  and  here  at  this 
time!  and  in  this  situation!  John!  Tho- 
mas! (ringing  the  bell  violently)  Where's 
the  carriage  that  brought  Mr*  Cooke  ? 

Servant.  On  the  Common,  Sir. 

Cooke.  Aha!  Common!  that's  right!  I'm 
to  join  Cooper  on  the  Common !  but  there's 
bo  hurry— let's  have  another  bottle!  ano- 
ther bottle,  my  good  friend ! 

Harris.  No,  no,  no,  no !— no  more— go 
—go  away— quick — here  John !  lead  Mr. 
Cooke. 

Cooke.  Stand  away,  fellow!  What  do 
you  mean,  Sir?  Is  this  treatment  for  a 
gentleman!  a  gentleman,  and  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  to  be  treated  thus  by  the  son 
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of  a  soap-boiler!  pah!  fat!  is  this  the  way 
you  treat  the  man  who  has  made  your 
fortune?  fat! 

Harris.  Well  —  my  dear  Cooke  —  go-^ 
consider— the  audience — the  time  o'day— -. 
your  friends 

Cooke  suffered  himself  to  be  soothed 
and  led  away  by  the  valet,  leaving  the 
astonished  manager  to  anticipate  the  hisses 
and  rioting  of  a  disappointed  public,  and 
perhaps  the  discordant  crashes  of  his  lamps 
and  chandeliers. 

Having  been  helped  into  the  post-chaise, 
the  veteran,  highly  delighted  with  his  suc- 
cess, exclaims, u  My  dear  boy  I  have  done 
your  business  for  you!  all's  settled V  and 
then  in  his  way  tells  what  had  past.  The 
postillion,  bribed  to  use  the  utmost  speed 
of  his  horses,  drives  them  furiously  towards 
London.  Cooke  soon  began  to  complain 
of  spasms  —  his  old  complaint,  &e.  and 
must  stop  for  brandy,  but  by  the  address 
of  his  companion,  the  answer  is  uniformly 
at  every  public  house,  that  they  have 
nothing  but  beer  His  spirits  kept  up  till 
near  London,  and  he  frequently  protested 
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that  he  would  play  better  that  hight  than 
ever  he  had  done ;  but  when  near  the  gaol 
he  began  to  be  fretful  and  curee  the  Thea- 
tre ;  then  resolving  not  to  play  that  night, 
he  gave  way  to  drowsiness  and  his  compa- 
nion began  to  despair  of  his  doing  any  thing 
on  the  stage,  or  even  going  to  the  house. 
Stimulated  however  by  the  knowledge  that 
any  failure  would  be  attributed  to  him* 
he  determined  upon  one  effort  more,  and 
ordered  the  postillion  to  drive  to  Holcroft's, 
hoping  that  tea,  and  the  conversation  of  a 
man  whose  writings  he  admired,  but  who 
was  personally  a  stranger  to  him,  and  the 
desire  to  appear  respectable  in  his  eyes, 
would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  grouse 
his  benumbed  faculties  and  save  the  im- 
pending disgrace.     Cooke's  consent  was 
obtained  to  going  and  becoming  acquaint* 
ed  with  Holcroft  this  evening,  on  the  assu- 
rance that  the  dramatist  was  very  desirous 
of  seeing  him.    They  arrive  and  find  Mr* 
Holcroft  and  his  daughter  at  tea.      Hol- 
croft received  them    very   cordially,  and 
after  the  usual  formalities,  to  Cooper's  in* 
finite   mortification)  instead   of  suffering 
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Cooke  to  drink  tea,  ordered  wine.  Cooper 
took  an  opportunity,  while  Cooke  was  in 
conversation  with  Miss  Hokroft*  to  tell 
her  father  what  they  had  been  doing,  what 
Cooke's  situation  was,  and  the  necessity 
of  his  playing  that  evening*  Holcroft  see* 
ing  Cooper's  great  anxiety,  promised  to- 
second  his  intentions.  Cooke,  now  tho- 
roughly aroused,  entered  spiritedly  into 
conversation,  and  being  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Holcroft's  dramatic  writings,  made  them 
h]js<  subject,  and  eulogized  the  author  un- 
sparingly, who  in  his  turn  praised  Mr* 
Cooke's  great  histrionic  .talents ;  and  the 
author  and  the  actor  forgetting  Cooper, 
and  all  concerns  of  the  present  moment, 
went  on  with  unceasing  eloquence  in  each 
other's  praise,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
at  least  one  of  the  auditors.  Cooper  see- 
ing Cooke  swallowing  glass  after  glass,  and 
perceiving  no  end  to  the  conversation, 
now  applied  to  Miss  Holcroft  to  remind 
her  father  of  Cooke's  situation  and  engage- 
ments. A  pretence  of  household  concerns 
gave  the  opportunity,  and  Holcroft  in  com- 
pliance pretending,  an  engagement,  and 
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saying,  "  I  should  he  more  chagrined  but 
that  I  see  by  the  bills  you  are  to  play  Sir 
Archy  to  nighty  and  the  time  has  come  for 
you  to  go  to  the  house,''  the  party  broke 
up.  Cooper,  who  had  sent  for  a  hack,  got 
him  into  it,  and  driving  with  speed  to  Co* 
Tent  Garden  Theatre,  fairly  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  dressers;  but  not 
before  the  managers,  prompter,  and  all  the 
company  were  in  consternation  at  his  ab* 
senee,  and  the  audience  impatiently  wait- 
ing, and  expressing,  as  usual,  their  dkap* 
probation.  He  played  the  first  act  tole- 
rably, but  the  second  was  stopped  by 
hisses,  and  the  curtain  dropped,  amidst 
groans  and  every  other  token  of  disappro- 
bation. 
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Johnstone's  Irishism  in  excuse  of  Cooked- 
He  is  indisposed. — Plays  John  for  Mrs. 
Litchfield's  benefit. — Marks  of  disappro* 
button.— Addresses  the  audience. — Brief 
chronicle  for  the  summer  of  1803.— 
Messrs.  J.  P.  and  C.  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  join  Covent  Garden.  —  Cooke's 
first  appearance,  Kitely. —  Cooke  and 
Kemble  in  Richard  and  Richmond.— 
Cooke,  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas  and  the  play  of  P*» 
zarro. — Cooke  indisposed.  —  His  old  com* 
plaint.— Plays  Sciolto,  $c.  — ■  Banishment 
of  Banquo's  Ghost.  —  Ghost  supported* 
—Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  post- 
poned.—Cause. — Journal. — Cooke's  bene* 
fit.— Dinner  with  Godwin  and  Holer  oft. 

Ok  this  unfortunate  night  of  Sir  Ar- 
tkj  Mac  Sarcasm,  when  Cooke's  indis* 
position  became  so  apparent  that  hisses 
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had  become  frequent,  he  walked  up  the 
stage,  and  was  followed  by  Johnstone,  who 
played  Sir  Callaghan,  After  a  minute's 
pause,  Johnstone  came  forward,  and  ad- 
dressing the  audience  in  full  brogue,  says, 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr*  Cooke 
say*  he  can't  spake/' 

This  laconic  apology  was  received  with 
roars  of  laughter,  and  the  curtain  dropped, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  amidst  the 
most  violent  tokens  of  disapprobation  le- 
veiled  at  Cooke. 

Next  day,  as'  may  be  supposed,  he  was 
sick,  and,  as  we  may  be  certain/applied 
his  usual  remedy;  the  consequence:  was 
further  indisposition  and  disappointment, 
by  his  not  performing  in  a  new  piece,  for 
which  he  was  announced,  called  The  Har- 
per $  Daughter.  At  letogth  he  appeared, 
on  Mrs.  Litchfield's  night,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  King  John*  He  was  saluted  on  his 
entrance  with  hisses;  on  which  he  begged 
leave  to  address  the  audience,  and  obtain- 
ed their  patient  hearing-  He  said  he  could 
not  affect'  to.  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
thfiir  .disapprobation  ;  he  knew^hat  he  had 
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failed  to  sustain  a  part  in  a  new  play, 
which,  it  had  been  announced,  he  had 
undertaken,  but  this  he  solemnly  declared 
was  through  no  fault  of  his ;  for  twenty 
four  hours  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  violent  disorder.  There  were  many 
things  in  the  part  which  he  admired,  and 
he  never  was  more  anxious  to  come  for- 
ward— whatever  acts  of  imprudence  he 
might  have  committed,  in  this  instance  he 
felt  that  his  conduct  was  unimpeachable. 
The  applause  that  he  had  received  in  that 
house  had  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  it  should  be  his  study  to  shew 
himself  not  undeserving  of  public  favor. 

The  audience  Weite  satisfied,  and  he 
proceeded  to  play  the  villain  John,  amidst 
thundering  plaudits,  and  in  his  best  man- 
ner. 

He  played  King  John  again  on  the 
third  of  June,  and  on  the  appointed  night 
of  June  the  tenth,  he  played  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Cooper,  acting  Iago  to  that 
gentleman's  Othello.  Nothing  remarkable 
attended  the    representation,   except    the 

vol.   r.  T 
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$t£t  jecorcjed  ip  Mr.  Cooke's  chronicle, 
relative  to,  Mrs.  Pope,  whpm  ne  first  play- 
eq  with  in  i  Dublin,  when  Miss  Campion— 
$}at  ^n  this  nigty  that  lady  was  taken  ill 
jvhtf?  pjaying  pesdemqna,  and  was  sup- 
.ported  by  him  off  the  stage;  she  survived 
but  a  few  days. 

,  This  was  tfye  last  night  of  our  hero's 
playing  in  London  for  the  season  of  1802 
— $,  and  immediately  after,  before  Covent 
Garden  was  shut,  he  we^t,  according  to 
]\lrf  Harris's  permission^  \o  hjs  old  friends, 
,Wai4  arid  Bellamy,  at  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  £oop?r  went  to  Liverpool,  so  that 
their  acquaintance  was  at  that  time  but  of 
^  few  weeks, standing. 

Mr.  Tate   Wilkinson*  is  so  well  known 
among  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the- 
atres, and  has  been  so  frequently  mention- 
.  ed  in  t^is  workr  that  I  will  insert  a  letter 
.  of  this  period  from  him  to  my  hero,  by 

v  •      '         ■  r  ♦'•«•*•  j    v        .•      .  •     ;.ia.        t»  ^ 

w  wbjph  he  appears  to  be  near  the  last  pe* 
riod  of  debilitated  old  age* 

,       «  Dear  Sir, 
44  Shall  you  be  at  liberty  Sat  previous 


.  the  7th  Sunday  of  Trinity,  our  assizes  aire 
the  week  following.  Will  favor  me  with 
jour  assistance  that  week,  accept  the  Sat; 
as  a  clear  benefit    Insured  60/.  and  if  it 

t.is  a  100/.  or  more  you  to  receive.  I  have 
been  in  a  stpte  of  decline  a  long  time ;  no 
food  or  good  rest,  nor  over  the  threshold 
since  October,  but  confined  in  great  pain. 
Don't  move  with  the  company,  but  stay 
at  home  to  be  nursed.    Am,  dgar  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

.Tate  Wilkinson/' 
York,  June  19th*  1803- 

Mr.  Cooke  in. his  "  Chronicle"  gives  the 
following  brief  account   of  this  summer's 
expedition.     "  As  usual,  Manchester,  and 
as  usual.     Afterward  Chester,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  Cheltenham      I  received 
more  benefit  from  the  air  and  water  than 
y  from  the  theatre.     I  acted  a  few  nights  at 
.  Worcester,  and  then  proceeded  to  Derby, 
Chesterfield,  and  Nottingham ;   the  wea- 
ther  was  fine,  and  the  harvest  good.     I 
received  every  politeness  and  civility  from 
*   Mr.  and  Mrsif  Wrench,  the  principal  pro 

t  3  "'    '  '■'  '  " 
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prietors.  Two  or  three  of  the  old  mem- 
bers were  remaining."  Afterwards  he 
says,  "  I  have  just  recollected  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  pretty  little  town  of  Ludlow 
in  Shropshire,  where  I  acted  three  or  four 
nights/to  a  very  genteel,  if  not  a  numerous 
audience." 

Mr.  Kenible  having  returned  from  his 
tour  on  the  continent,  concluded  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  by  which  he  became  a 
proprietor,  an  actor,  and  the  acting  ma- 
nager of  that  house.  A  further  conse- 
quence was,  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  his  sister, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  his  brother, 
joined  the  company. 

Our  hero,  on  his  return  to  town  frdm  his 
summer  tour,  once  more  determined  to 
keep  a  journal.  He  opened  the  same  vo- 
lume which  contained  the  thirty  days' 
journal  of  September  1802,  and  the  one 
and  a  half  days'  journal  of  February  1803, 
and  began. 

London. 

Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Cross,  38   Friday, 
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September  the  33df  1803.    - 
"  Arose  a  quarter  before  seven/' 

This  was  certainly  a  good  beginning,  but 
unfortunately  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
are  one ;  and  if  it  did   not  suggest   more 
than  "  meets  the  eye,"  it  would  not  be 
worth  inserting. 

I  find  a  letter  of  about  this  date  from 
Toney  Le  Brun.  This  humorous  vagabond 
having  been  introduced  to  the  public  by  Ri- 
ley in  his  Itinerant,  and  made  by  far  the 
most  entertaining  character  in  his  book,  the 
name  immediately  excites  interest,  and  my 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  under  To- 
ney's  own  hand,  what,  his  situation  was  in 
1803,  and  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  episr 
tolary  style*  My  opinion  of  the  latter  is 
so  high  as  to  induce  me  to  think,  that  if 
Toney  had  written  for  the  stage  he  would 
have  eclipsed  most  of  his_contemj>orary 
authors  of  the  sock  and  bq^kiri,  not  even 
excepting  the  imitiortql  author  of  «  Lo* 
doiska." 
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"  Theatre  Royal  Margate  Sept.  14, 1803, 
•  *  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  $m  well  aware  of  the  improper  \u 
I^erty  I  am  taking,  but  hope  jour  goodness 
will   excuse  it.     I    have    always  been  so 
Ijappy  as  to  possess  your  esteem,  and  upon 
tjbat  ground  Hope  you  will  not  refuse  riiy 
request,  if  you  can  with  propriety  grant 
it.     It  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  most 
^ssenti^l  service,    and    as    I    liave    been 
thumped  ancl  buffetted  about  of  late  by 
$he.  rude  liand  of   Miss  Fortune,  t"  wish 
?ome  other  hand  to  pluck'  me  up  by  the 
silirt  collar.     Now,  Sir,  if  you  would  con4 
descend  to  perform  for  me  here  on    my 
benefit  night,  that  would  effectually  do  the 
business.     I  am  certain   you  will  fill   the 
house,  and  whatever  part  of  the   night's 
profit  you  shall  please  to  take  I  shall  cheer** 
fully  give  it,  and  pe  thankful  to  you  for 
yoyr  kindness. 

1  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully,  arid  sincerely; 
Yours, 

AtfTlJONY  Le  BrUK, 

frornpter. 
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??■  » 

"  Be  so  obliging  as  to  send  me  an  an* 
swer  per  return. 

If  poor  Toney's  shirt  was  at  this  time 
no  better  than'  tliat  'described^  by  ftileyy 
Jfetr.  Cooke  would  have  had  a  difficult  task 
to  have  given  him  a  lift  by  the  collar  of  It." 
Whether  he  made  the  attempt  or  not  doe* 
pot  appear. 

'Tlie  only  notice  Mr.  Cooke's  w  Chro- 
nicle  takes  of  "the  Kembles  joining  Cotent 
Garden  Theatre  is,  "In  September  1  re- 
turned to  town,  and  the  only  'partifciilaroc- 
ciirrehcel  remember  was  Mr.  KeinblbrMf. 
C.  Keroble,  antf  Mrs.  Sidflonsi  of  Drury 
Lane,  coming  to  Covent' Garden ;  the  for* 
mer  as  a !  proprietor  and  acting  maiiagerl 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  got  tip 
with  bare  and  cost,  but  did  not  produce 
altogether  what  many  eipeclfed'.*      *'*'  *"  J 

One  might  naturally '  suppose  that  the 
populace  6i  'I^niten'yoiiM'a&wd^AigM 
After  night  to  see  Shakespeare  represented 
by  Cooke,  Kemble,  and  Siddons  ;  thaftheif 
expectations  would  be  excited  to  ihe  hlgtiJ 
est',  and  that  the  rul61ment !  would  have  &i> 
sured  to  the  managers  riches  unprecedented. 
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But  it  appears  that  this  did  not  take  place; 
and  that  the  enlightened  audiences  of 
London  reserved  their  rational  expectation 
of  delight  from  Shakespeare,  until  a  child 
was  announced  as  the  supporter  of  his 
gigantic  characters.  They  neglected  the 
guiding  light  of  a  constellation,  which 
pointed  their  way  to  the  temple  of  taste, 
and  ran  after  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  that  left 
them  in  darkness,  bespattered  with  shame 
and  ridicule. 

Covent  Garden,  this  season,  gained  an 
immense  accession  of  talents  in  the  Kem- 
ble  family,  and  lost  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  John-* 
stqn,  and  the  great  representative  of  poor 
Pat,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  commonly 
cajled  Irish  Johnstone.  « 

Mr.  -Cooke  ;made  hi&  first  appearance  in 
Kitely.  He  was  greeted  with  a.  burst  of 
lp$g  jco^tinued  applause,  which  siaijd  .dis- 
tinctly^ We  will  not  desert  you/1  .  . 
.  The  first. record  1  -find  of  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  Kemble  playing  together  is  on  the 
third  of  October,  wjien  the  former  played 
Richard,  and,  the  latter  Richmond,  This 
W^. a  proud  night  fo?  our  hero;  the<reite-r 
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rated  plaudits  of  the  audience  testified 
their  delight  in  his  acting,  and  confirmed 
their  former  decision  in  his  favor. 

Three  days  after  the  three  great  actors 
appeared  in  the  same  piece,  Mr.  Home's 
tragedy  of  Douglas. 

Glenalvon  Mr.  Cooke. 

Old  Norval  Mr.  Kemble.  - 

Lady  Randolph   Mrs.  Siddons. 

Here  Mr.  Cooke  again  stood  proudly 
pre-eminent  over  his  rival ;  but  both  were 
eclipsed  by  the  unrivalled  Siddons. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  public  at* 
tention  was  excited  by  bringing  out  Pizar- 
ro  for  the  first  time,  at  Covent  G ardent 
and  the  bills  announced, 

fcizarro  Mr.  Cooke. 

Rolla  Mr.  Kerhble. 

:*  l£lvifo  Mrs.  Siddons. 

But  alas!*  Mr.  Cooke  was  indisposed. 
He  appeared  indeed,  but  only  to  render 
his  sham-i  more' glaring.'    He  was  received 
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with  the  usual  testimonies  of ^jstii^guis^qd , 
favour;  but,  as  soon  as  he  b^gan  to /spepkp 
his  state  was  too  evident,  After  aA  few. 
ineffectual  attempts,  to  proceed,  he,  mafle 
dp  effort  to  address,  the  ajudience,  and  b$~ 
gan,  pressing  his  hand  upon,  his  chest  and  j 
making  a  lamentable  face — 

"  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— joy.  old' com- 
plaint—my  old  complaint— r" 

fJ  his  was  irresistible,  the  laughter  cqught 
instantaneously  through  the  house,  and 
amidst  roars,  shouts,  and  hisses,  he  retired. 

On  the  twentieth,  however,  Mr.  (^ook^ 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  second  M& 
Remble's  Rolla  and  Mis.  Sjddc^s'^  £|vira, 
in  the  part  of  Piz^rrq,  in  vhipb,  b$  of 
course  could  gain  no  reputation 

November  the  fifth,  Mr.  Cqolfe  pfej$i 
Sciolto  in  the  "  Fair  Penitent"  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  the  nineteenth  Mr, 
Kemble  for  the  first  time  played  Antonio, 
the  merchant,  in  the  *'  Merchant  of  Ve» 
pice/*  to  Mr.  Cooke's  Shylock,  The  next 
night  Mr.  Cooke  played  Angela  to  Mr, 
JCemble*s  Dukcy  in  Measure  fa?  Measure. 
Mrs.  Siddafts  in  Portia  and  Isabel. 
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On  the  twelfth  of  December  Mr.  Cooke 
resigned  Macbeth  to  Mr.  Kemble,  and 
played  Macduff.  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady 
Macbeth— the  great,  the  only  Lady  Mac* 
beth.  This  night  is  further  remarkable  for 
Mr.  Kemble's  experiment  of  dispensing 
with  the  appearance  of  Banquo's  ghost. 
The  audience  were  dissatisfied,  and  1  think 
justly,  Shakespeare  is  before  us,  and  when* 
we  visit  the  Theatre  we  go  to  see  Shaken 
6peare  with  the  accustomed  and  approved 
alterations,  and  not  the  mutilated  Bard 
lopped  and  disfigured  by  the  player,  whose 
highest  honour  should  be  to  fill  his  great 
imaginings.  Or  if  alterations  are  deemed 
necessary,  and  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
defend  all  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  we  have 
notice  in  the  bills,  and  go  as  judges  to 
approve  or  condemn.  The  poet  meant  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  to  appear  to  the  audit 
ence,  as  much  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father,  or  the  phantoms,  mute  or  otherwise, 
which  are  shewn  in  the  witches'  cave. 
Shakespeare  wrote  in  conformity  to  popu-t 
lar  superstition,  perhaps  believed  «  the 
reality  of  such  apparitions  himself,  ancj 
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we  should  lose  much  of  the  characteristic 
essence  of  our  great  and  daring  Bard  if 
we  should  submit  to  have  him  pruned  and 
lopped  at  the  pleasure  of  players  or  ma- 
nagers who  aspire  to  the  honor  of  being 
commentators. 

Among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  revived 
this  season  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  in  the  joint  character  of  proprie- 
tor and  acting  manager,  was,  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  drama, 
which  though  inferior  in  the  representa- 
tion to  the  Jirst  part,  is  resplendent  with 
poetical  beauties,  and  replete  with  humour 
and  wit. 

It  was  advertised  for  representation,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1804,  but  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  the  next  night,  for  which 
he  was  announced  as  Gloster  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Jane  Shore,  an  apology  was  made 
for  him  and  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond. 

At  this  time  Cooke  was  undoubtedly 
ill,  but  it  was  illness  caused  by  intoxicatiou 
and  consequent  ill  behaviour  in  the  pub- 
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lie  room  of  a  public  house,  which  provoked 
a  gentleman  to  knock  him  down. 

By  this  time  our  hero's  character  had 
become  pretty  generally  known,  and  when 
in  his  cups  he  indulged  his  romantic  pro- 
pensity, and  fell  into  what  appeared  to  be 
abuse,  it  was  generally  unnoticed  ;  but  not 
always  so,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
shew. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don from  Liverpool,  had  been  in  town  but 
a  short  time,  during  which  he  had  seen 
Cooke  once  or  twice,  when,  one  morning 
before  he  was  out  of  bed,  he  received  a  note 
\  from  Mr.  Cooke,  to  the  following  effect. 

"  My  dear  friend, 
"  I  wish  to  see  you  immediately,  on  a 
business  of  importance  and  secrecy— come 
as  soon  as  possible. 

G.  F.  Cooke. 
Southampton  Street,  Strand." 

Mr.  Cooper  sent  word  that  he   would 
come  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted. 
He  went,  and  found  Cooke  in  bed.  He 
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'-dfew  'a$ide  the  curtftin,  and  exposing  his 

battered. visage,  exdaimed9  M.See  what,  a 

situation  I  am  ..in/'    His  face,  particularly 

one  of  his.  eyes,, bore, the  majks  of  a  violent 

•  blow  ;7  he  was  tolerably,  sober : — more  so 

than  he  commonly ,  was ,  the ;  day  after  (a 

-  night  of  excess.     "  1  received  this  injury/' 

-  he  continued,'?  from  a  person  bearing  the 
character  of  a  gentleman — there  is  but  one 

-  remedy !  there  is  but  one  course,  tQ  pursue  I 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done !" 

" -.Well,  Sk,  what  is  it?" 

c**What  is  it?  can  your  ask?" 

44  *  But  the.  circumstances?" 

u  A  blow,.  Sir,  a  blow;  what  signify 
circumstances— there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
arms.  I  have  written  a  npte,  which  I 
*  wish  you  to  carry-*-here  it  is—"  putting  it 
into  his  hand,  "  to  Mr.  Johnsonian  attor- 
ney from  Dublin,  at  th©  Shall espeftrc^  Bow 
Street." 

The  challenge  was  in  jthese.wordstc  JctThe 

bearer  is  my  friend    Mr.    Cooper,    from 

.>  America  ;  he  has  my  instryctions,  and  will 

appoint  the  time  and  place  of  our  meeting, 

in  consequence  of  jthe  aflaic  9f  ktfpight" 
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"«rBut ;  Sir"  s^s1  Cooper/ ^it  is  weces- 
l;&ry  that  I  should  know  the  story" 

"  My  dear  Sir,  ther*4s  no  story-*- J  hkd 
J  a  trifling  dispute  with  Mr«  Johnson,  and 
—he  knocked  me  down/' 
'  «*  Cooper,  iipon  his  friend's  'serious  re* 
,J$;*£eritation  of  the  unprovoked  injury  4ie 
i  had '  received,  undertook  his    cause,    ahd 
:  neaidily  tarried  hi&  challenge  to  the  Shake- 
speare, where  he  found  Mr.  Johnson;*  ahd 
*'  delivered  it  in  due  form.    Johnson*  read 
it,  and  then  enquired  of  Cooper  if  he  was 
acquainted  with  4he  contents,  ahd  the  cir- 
'  ctimStaftces  of  the  affair.     Cooper  tells  him 
""be 'is— repeats  what  he  knows  from  Cooke 
*   —concluding  with  Mr.  Cooked  demand  of 
^satisfaction,  and  request   of  an  appoint* 
r  iitent.     Johnson  began    to1  ex  plain;  'but 
f   Cobpef  stopped  him,  observing,  that-  he 
1  Was' there  as  Mr.  Cooke's  friend,  and  had 
:  adopted   his  state  of    the  case;  that-  if 
"'  any  explanation  was  made,'  it    must  •  be 
through    Mr.   Johnson's  friend.    Johnson 
'irientibhed    Allingham    the    author^    and 
'    made  ah  appointment  for  ft  meeting -be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Cooper  at 
12  o'clock. 
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They  accordingly  met,  and  Cooper, hav- 
ing opened  the  business,  Allingham  asked 
him  if  he  knew  Mr.  Cooke. 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  Mr.  Cooke  about 
a  year,  though  not  often  in  his  company/' 

"  Well,  Sir,  1  do  know  him,  and  I  know 
that  he  received  no  more  than  he  deserved 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
shall  not  meet  him.  If  you  will  hear  the 
story,  Sir,  as  I  know  it  to  be,  well ;  if  not, 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
Mr.  Johnson  shall  not  meet  Mr.  Cooke/' 

Cooper  now  asked  for  the  story. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cooke  were 
last  night  in  public  company  together,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  having  made  an  assertion, 
Mr.  Cooke,  without  any  previous  alterca- 
tion, turned  round  and  said,  *  You  are  a 
damned  liar,  Sir ;'  when  Johnson,  without 
any  ceremony,  knocked  him  down.  Mr. 
Johnson  would  not  have  done  this  thing, 
but  that  the  company  was  large  and  mix- 
ed, Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Johnson  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  them.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
sorry  for  the  necessity,  and  for  the  injury 
dpne,  but  not  sorry  that  he  chastised  Mr. 
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Coo&fe's  insolehce.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  fact,  you  can  be  satisfied  by  ap* 
plying  to  persons  present ;  when  you  shall 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  circumstances,  you> 
Sir,  will  not  interfere  in  the  business,  and 
I  believe  your  present  interference  is  ow* 
ing  to  your  not  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Cooke's  propensities/' 

Cooper,  finding  himself  engaged  in  aw 
awkward  affair,  and  that  this  answer  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  to  pacify  the  enraged 
man  of  valour,  returns  and  reports  all  that 
had  passed ;  adding,  "  I  decline  seeking  far- 
ther evidence,  as  Mr.  Allingham  is  undoubt* 
edly  a  gentleman/' 

"  But,"  says  Cooke*  "  what's  to  be 
done  ?—  to  be  sure  I  may  be  mistaken— 
but  these  marks — I  may  be  wrong— but  a 
blow  I  I  must  be  revenged  F 

Cooper  got  off  by  saying,  "  You  must 
apply  to  Mr.  Allingham,  and  if  you  can 
make  Johnson  fight  you  1  will  be  your 
second,  provided  you  can  deny  his  state* 
ment/' 

This  was  the  illness  which  prevented  his 
vol,  i.  z 
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playing  Falstaff,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  on  the  ninth  of  January  1804* 

On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  he  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time  in  London,  in  this 
second  FalstafF,  and  with  a  brilliancy  as  an 
actor  which  could  almost  make  us  forget 
the  clouds  which  had  just  obscured  the  man. 

During  the  confinement  occasioned  by 
this  disgraceful  tavern  broil,  the  propensity 
to  journalize  again  seized  our  unfortunate 
hero,  and  he  begins  on  the  page  after  that 
which  contains  his  last  beginning. 

"  London. 

"  Southampton  *  Street,  Strand,    Tuesday, 
A.  M.  January  10th,  1804. 

"  Engaged  a  young  man  as  my  servant, 
named  John  Orib* 

"  Sunday,  15th.  Dined  with  Mrs*  Huiui, 
and  passed  the  evening. 

"  Monday,  16th.  Dined  with  Mrs.  H. 

"  Monday,  30th.  Dined  with  Mrs.  H, 
in  company  of  Captain  Short! and,  of  the 
Dolphin,    Drank   tea,  played    at  cards, 
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tifad  passed  the  evening.    Jdined  by  Mrt; 
and  Miss  Shortland,  and  Mrs.  Thomson.* 

And  so  ends  this  journal,  which  records 
it  wo  remarkable  doings  of  G.  F.  Cook£, 
viz.  drinking  tea,  and  playing  at  cards. 
But  the  very  next  day  he  began  another 
journal  in  all  due  form.  "  Loar don,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  84;  Tuesday  ^  Jo* 
nuary  the  31st,  1804. 

"  Arose  a  few  minutes  after  eight ;  read 
over  the  Morning  Post,  breakfasted,  and 
looked  over  and  arranged  my  letters,  papers, 
&c.  of  every  description,  then  wrote  a  short 
note  to  Mrs.  Hunn  ;  this  occupied  me  tilf 
l^eyond  half  past  one.  Paid  my  washing 
bill;  this  is  mentioned,  as,  at  present,  I 
do  not  keep  regular  accounts.  Read  over 
the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV«  (the  soliloquies  twice)/' 
And  the  same  day  he  ended < 

Qn  the  thirtieth  :of  January  Mr.  Cooke 
played  Iago,  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  to 
Mr.  Kemble's  Othello ;  Mrs.  Stddons  play- 
injg  Desdemona ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Feb* 
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ruary  the  same  constellation  blazed  in  the 
tragedy  of  King  John.  Mr.  Cooke  played 
this  night,  for  the  first  time,  the  character 
of  Hubert,  and  is  said  to  have  given  more 
effect  to  that  part  than  it  was  ever  known 
to  have  on  the  stage  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Cooke  iu  his  "  Chronicle,"  says,  "  X 
took  *  Such  Things  Are!1  for  my  own 
night.  Why,  I  know  not;  it  could  nei- 
ther be  from  its  novelty,  or  my  desire  to 
appear  in  Haswell,  but — 4  such  things  are/  n 

He  might  have  added,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  selected  by  him  from  his  admi- 
ration of  the  play  or  the  authoress,  for  we 
shall  find  him  writing  as  severe  a  phillippic 
against  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  her  plays,  some 
time  after  this,  as  if  he  had  had  the  same 
provocation  wichh  called  forth  the  gall 
from  the  pen  of  George  Colman  the 
Younger,  on  this  dramatical,  critical, 
though  not  remarkable  lady. 

I  cannot  record  the  amount  of  his  be- 
nefit this  year,  but  I  judge  it  was  little  or 
nothing,  for  next  year  he  did  not  take  a 
benefit,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  put  up  his  name 
for  a  benefit. 
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We  see  him  gradually  losing  favor  with 
the  public,  and  increasing  those  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  which  deprived  him  of  their' 
favor.  The  actor  is  still  as  much  admired, 
but  the  man  is  forfeiting  his  title  to  res- 
pect- The  frequent  disappointment  in 
consequence  of  what  was  termed  indispo* 
sition,  reduces  his  consequence  with  ihe 
proprietors;  and  Kemble,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  a  cautious  and  commendable 
conduct,  directly  the  reverse  of  Cooke's, 
re-assumes  that  paramount  station  in  the 
public  mind,  from  which  his  rival  had 
hurled  him  by  the  mere  force  of  genius, 
unassisted  by  riches,  prudence,  or  study. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  about  this  time  again 
on  a  visit  to  London;  and  his  friends, 
Godwin  and  Holcroft,  who  had  neither  of 
them  seen  Cooke  in  private,  except  at  the 
intervention  of  Cooper,  wished  to  meet 
and  learn  more  of  him ;  this  was  particu- 
larly the  wish  of  Holcroft,  who  was  the 
most  of  a  theatrical  man,  and,  as  may  be 
remembered,  was  pleased  with  Cooke's 
vivacity  and  flattery  during  the  short  ti  ne 
he  saw  him  at  his  house,  on  {be  eventful 
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day  which  obtained  Mr,  Harris's  consent 
to  his  playing  at  Drury  J^ane,  and  ended 
with  his  disgrace  in  Sir  Archy  at  Covent 
Garden. 

.   It  may  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  with-* 
put  explanation,  that  Holcroft,  who  has  writ- 
ten go  much  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
should  not  have  previously  met  with  Cooke 
— but  some  time  before  Mrf  Cooke's  coming 
tp  London,  Holcroft  had  been  stigmatized 
as  a  republican,  branded  by  the  ministry  as 
a  traitor,  and  his  works,  by  their  influence, 
Vanished  the  stage;   he  therefore  at  this 
period  was  secluded  from  theatres  and  ac- 
tors ag  much  as  if  he  had  not  been  once 
a  popular  support  to  them. 

Mr,  Cooper,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  hi§ 
two  earliest  friends,  invited  Messrs.  God- 
win, Holcroft,  Cooke,  Marshall,  apd  some 
others  tp  dine  at  his  lodgings.  During  the 
repast,  conversation  turned  upon  duelling, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Lord 
Pamelford,  and  Holcroft,  in  reprobating 
the  practice  of  this  honorable  murder,  or 
\n  supporting  the  doctrines  of  truth  and 
philosophy  with  inore  of  the  fortiter  in  ff 


than  the   tutviter  in  motfa,  contradicted' 
Cooper,  Marshall,  and  others  in  rather  ap 
abrupt   and  dictatorial  manner.     Cooke, 
who  had  been  silent,  as  was  generally  the 
case,  until  he  felt  the  influence  of  a  few 
glasses,  at  length  made  some  observations, 
which  were  met  with  the  same  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  the  same  abruptness  of 
manner  which  had  characterized.  Holcroft 
in  all  his  remarks.    The  veteran  of  the 
buskin  did  not  sink  before  the  republican 
dramatist,  but  with  a  bitter  sarcastic  look, 
and  his  sharpest  tone  of  voice,  after  a.  shprt 
pause,  which  gave   double   force   to    his 
thrust,   cries,— "  Upon  my  honour,  Mr. 
Holcroft,  yoq  shall  have  a  patent  for  being 
paramount"  —  finishing,  however,  with  a 
smile,  which  might  in  some  measure  soften 
the  severity  of  the  reproof.    Holcroft  was 
silenced.    Conversation  on  various  topics 
occupied  the  company,  in  which  Godwin, 
with    his  usual    kindness  of  manner  and 
energetic  eloquence,  freely   joined  —  but 
Holcroft    remained     mute.     At    length, 
awakening  as  from  a  dream  of  abstracted- 
ness, he  replied  to  Cooke,  after  an  interval 
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of  near  half  an  hour,  as  if  unconscious 
that  any  time  had  elapsed,  in  nearly  these 
woids : 

"  Your  reproof,  Mr.  Cooke,  must  be 
just.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from 
^rour  words,  and  the  mode  in  which  you 
uttered  them,  that  my  manner"  must  be 
rude  and  irritating,  and  highly  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  which  I  would  willingly  be  the 
advocate,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  correcting 
what  I  ought  to  have  corrected  myself  j 
but  I  would  willingly  have  you  believe,  that 
it  is  only  an  (external  appearance,  arising 
from  unhappy  habit,  which  is  offensive, 
and  which  is  not  a  true  index  of  my  mind 
at  the  time  of  speaking;  for  I  am  con* 
vinced,  upon  a  strict  examination,  that 
could  you  have  read  my  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment that  my  manner  was  most  repulsive, 
you  would  have  seen  nothing  but  an  ho- 
nest zeal  for  truth;  and  that  could  npt 
Jiave  been  offensive  to  you." 

^hjs  was  cordially  received,  and  har- 
fnony  restored  j  but  the  irritable  philoso- 
pher was  hurt,  and  being  obliged  to  keep 
$  guard  upon  hinjself  as  to  the  company 
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generally,  was,  perhaps  without  intention, 
more  than  commonly  abrupt  and  severe 
upon  Cooper,  which  drew  from  the  latter* 
next  day,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  that  put 
an  end  to  their  intercourse,  and  they  never 
saw  each  other  more. 

Holcroft,  with  a  powerful  mind,  and 
principles  of  the  strictest  rectitude,  was  a 
slave  through  life  to  a  temper,  which  not 
being  early  conquered,  was  his  governor, 
and  the  cause  of  misery  incalculable.  He 
saw  and  loved,  in  William  Godwin,  the 
very  reverse  of  himself  in  this  respect.  But 
all  his  own  efforts,  and  even  the  example 
and  precepts  of  Godwin,  were  not  sufficient 
to  correct  the  effect  of  an  early  indulgence 
of  temper. 

^Notwithstanding  occasional  clouds  of 
ill-humour,  the  sun  of  conviviality  cheer- 
ed our  party  till  a  pretty  late  hour  of 
the  night.  Godwin  was,  as  usual,  the 
first  to  go  away,  having,  as  usual,  taken  a 
refreshing  nap  in  his  chair.  Cooke,  al- 
ways a  most  loyal  subject,  entered  into  a 
political  dispute  with  Holcroft,  and  being 
by  this  time  as  well  charged  with  liquor  as 
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loyalty,  gave  the  philosopher  an  opportun- 
ity of  exercising  his  self  control,  for  he 
abused  him  without  delicacy,  or  even  de- 
cency. The  party  broke  up,  but  Cooke 
* taid  till  day  light,  and  was  then  conveyed 
home  in  a  coach  to  Southampton  Street. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Mr.  Cooke  goes  to  Birmingham  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1804. — Worcester. — Hereford.— 
Dublin.— Londonderry.  —  Belfast.— Re- 
turns to  London  Sept.  1804.  —  Master 
Betty.-— Home's  and  Cumberland's  opi- 
nions of  the  Young  Roscius. — Cooke  plays 
Glenalvon  to  his  Douglas. — Mr.  Cooke 
takes  no  benefiUnight  this  season. — Master 
Betty  has  four.  —  John  Bull  cured  of 
the  Bettymania. 

Foe  the  history  of  the  interval,  until 
the  re-opening  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
I  have  little  aid  but  "  The  Chronicle/'  and 
that  is  very  meagre. 

Mr.  Cooke  went  immediately  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham,  and  there  played  all 
his  great  characters,  some  of  them  twice, 
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and  Richard  three  times ;  he  likewise  play- 
ed Rolla— I  presume  for  his  benefit,  which 
yielded  near  170/. 

He  says  in  his  chronicle,  "  I  commenced 
this  summer's  campaign,  (1804)  at  Bir- 
mingham. Afterwards  went  to  Worcester, 
Hereford,  (the  birth  place  of  Garrick)  and 
then  to  Holyhead  in  my  route  by  the  way 
of  Dublin,  to  Londonderry  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Ireland  ;  for  which  city,  and 
Belfast,  I  had,  during  the  winter,  made  an 
engagement  for  a  certain  number,  of  nights 
with  one  Atkins,  who  had  been  long  stroll* 
ing  about  that  part  of  Ireland/' 

"  After  I  had  engaged  for  three  hundred 
guineas  to  act  three  weeks  at  Belfast, 
Atkins  wrote  to  request  I  would  come  to 
Londonderry,  for  one  week,  prior  to  com- 
mencing at  Belfast,  for  which  he  would 
pay  me  one  hundred  guineas.  I  arrived 
at  Londonderry,  on  Sunday  the  5th  of 
August,  1804,  acted  the  week,  and  one 
night  the  week  after."  The  chronicle  goes 
on  to  state  some  differences  in  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  which  are  altogether 
uninteresting ;  besides  that  the  statement 
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of  one  party  in  a  dispute,  however  honest 
in  intent,  may  be  erroneous. 

Mr*  Cooke  tells  us  that  at  this  time  he 
was  ill,  and  had  the  attendance  of  two 
physicians  and  a  aurgedn.  He  says  no- 
thing of  the  nature  or  the  cause  of  his 
malady,  but  adds,  that  on  a  settlement 
with  Mr.  Atkins  he  declined  taking  any 
acknowledgement  of  the  debt  due  from 
Atkins,  because  "  should  any  thing  hap* 
pen  to  me,  not  having  any  family,  there 
should  not  anything  be  in  my  possession 
to  appear  against  him-" 

.  Mr.  Cooke  returned  to  London  by  the 
way  of  Scotland,  and  played  on  the  first 
night  of  the  opening  of  Covent  Garden, 
Peregrine,  in  "  John  Bull." 

On  the  5th  of  October  he  played  Sir 
Pertinax  for  the  first  time  this  season,  on 
the  10th  Sir  Archy,  on  the  15th  Richard 
the  Third.  On  this  occasion  he  was  said 
to  have  improved  in  his  manner  of  giving 
the  fifth  act  generally,  and  he  then  for  the 
first  time  introduced  the  following  lines 
from  the  text  of  Shakespeare : 
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11  let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again,  . 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France  ; 
These  famished  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives/9  Sec* 

On  the  18th  of  October  Mr.  Cooke 
played  for  the  first  time,  Strickland  in  the 
Suspicious  Husband.  This  is  a  character 
of  the  same  nature  with  Kitely,  and  would 
doubtless  find  in  our  hero  a  representative, 
that  must  add  much  to  the  delight  of  an 
audience ;  but  the  part  is  not  one  to  add 
reputation  to  such  an  actor  as  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  have  been  very 
active  and  industrious  in  travelling  and 
playing  just  at  this  time,  for  the  Saturday 
before  his  playing  Richard  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  as  above  mentioned,  which 
was  on  Monday,  he  had  performed  Sir 
Pertinax  at  Brighton  ;  and  he  returned  to 
Brighton  immediately  after  playing  Ri- 
chard at  Covent  Garden,  and  played  it 
again  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  at  Brigh- 
ton. He  played  several  other  of  his  cha- 
racters about  this  period  at  Brighton,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  his  duty  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  on  the  nights  appointed  for 
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his  performance ;  but  nothing  new  was  of- 
fered for  the  exertion  of  his  abilities;  his 
talents,  as  well  as  those  of  Kemble  and  Sid* 
dons,  became  of  minor  consideration.  An 
engagement  had  been  made  with  Master 
Betty.  As  he  approached  the  Capital, 
the  splendor  of  Cooke,  Kemble,  and  Sid- 
dons  faded  away,  'till  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1804,  they  were  lost  in  the  Egyp- 
-  tian  darkness  with  which  fashion  and  folly 
enveloped  the  English  dramatic  world. 

William  Henry  West  Betty  was  born  at 
Shrewsbury,  September  13th,  1791.    His 
father  removing  from  Shropshire,  engaged 
in  business  relating  to  the  Linen  Manu- 
factory near  Ballynahinch,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  Ireland.     His  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  sisters,  were  all  fond  of  plays  and 
players,  and  the  female  part  of  the  family 
were  accustomed  to  recite  scenes  from  their 
favorite  pieces.  Mrs.  Betty  was  an  accom- 
plished speaker,  aind  exercised  her  son  froift 
a  very  early  period  of  his  existence  in  recita- 
tion from  the  best  dramatic  authors.    Fuel 
was  thus  added  to  the  passion  for  dramatic 
exhibitions,  so  common  with  youth,  and 
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that  fire  which  is  usually  smothered  by 
parents,  was,  by  his,  excited  to  a  blaze. 

With  these  propensities,  thus  strengthen- 
ed, Master  Betty  was  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1802,  being  then  near  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  perform  Elvira. 
This  exhibition  raised  the  flame  of  passion 
to  madness,  and  the  boy  is  said  to  have 
declared  to  his.  parents,  that,  "  he  should 
certainly  die  if  he  must  not  be  a  player." 
This  memorable  saying,  for  which  most 
children  would  have  been  deservedly  re- 
buked or  whipped,  was  received  as  inspira- 
tion, and  his  father,  perhaps  conceiving 
hopes  of  that  golden  destiny  which  awaited 
him,  sent 'for  the  manager  of  the  Belfast 
Theatre,  Cooke's  friend  Atkins,  to  hear  the 
young  prodigy  recite  Elvira* 

Atkins  not  being  inspired,  was  rather 
dull  in  perceiving  that  "  heaven  presented 
intuitive  precocity"  which  became  so  evi- 
dent afterwards,  and  sent  his  prompter,  for 
whose  judgment  he  had  a  deserved  defer- 
ence, that  he  might  have  his  opinion.  Mr. 
Hough  was  pleased  with  the  boy,  and  com- 
municated some  instruction  to  him;  and 
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Master  fcetty  told  him,  "  he  was  his  gttat^ 
dian  angel."  Master  Betty  would  learn* 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  The** 
ties*  that  the  prompter  is  the  guardian  an- 
gel of  man j  a  Roscius,  as  well  as  the  Scape! 
Goat. 

Mr.  Hough  tvas  sobti  after  invited  id 
pass  some  time  at  Mr.  Betty's  bouse,  and 
give  the  boy  instructions.  Hough  doubt-* 
less  saw,  if  he  was  not  told*  Mr.  Betty's 
scheme  j  and  saw  something  better  for* 
himself  than  being  the  "  Guardian  Angel1* 
of  Atkins's  Irish  actors.  He  entered  into 
Mr*  Betty's  plans*  and  Was  desirous  of 
bringing  his  pupil  before  the  public,  but 
Atkins  had  not  had  his  eyes  opfened  yet, 
and  he  hesitated  aboiit  suffering  him  to 
appear  at  Belfast  J  until  the  assassination 
of  Lord  Kilwardeo  having  created  so  deep 
a  sensation  as  to  prevent  people  from 
thinking  of  the  theatre*  he  complied,  and 
announced  the  tragedy  of  ••  Zara :"  "  The 
part  of  Ostnan  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
young  Gentleman  only  eleven  years  of" 
age. 

This  drew  a  crowd  i  the  crowd  applaud* 
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ed  and  wondered ;  other  crowds  succeeded ; 
and  "  the  wonder  grew/' 

The  Dublin  manager  wanted  money  as 
much  as  Cooke's  Mend  Atkins,  and  hear- 
ing of  this  recipe  for  an  empty  treasury, 
engaged,  the  Wonder  to  play  at  Crow 
Street  Theatre  for  nine  nights.  Mr.  Hough 
was  employed  as  Master  Betty's  constant 
tutor  and  attendant,  and  accordingly  he 
accompanied  the  boy  as  his  Guardian 
Angel,  keeping  behind  the  scenes  of  his 
pupil's  glory,  as  much  unthought  of  by 
the  applauding  mob,  as  the  ingenious 
person  who  gives  sound  and  motion  to  the 
hero  of  a  puppet  show. 

After  playing  nine  nights  at  Dublin,  he 
proceeded  to  Cork,  Waterford,  London* 
derry,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Liverpool;  acting  from 
eighteen  to  four  nights  at  each  of  these 
places,  acquiring  confidence  and  skill 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hough,  his 
fame  flying  faster  than  he  travelled,  and 
echoed,  and  re-echoed  by  the  admirers 
of  his  talents,  which  were  doubtless  un- 
common, and  by  parents  blinded  by  their 
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love  <rf  a  darling  child  and  their  lore  of 
wealth,  friends  who  wished  them  success* 
a  tutor  who  had  embarked  in  the  sheme* 
and  managers  whose  coffers  were  reple- 
nished by  the  crowds  which  the  fame  of 
the  wonder  drew  to  their  theatres.  The 
boy,  really  possessing  docility,  beauty, 
grace,  and  feeling,  rapidly  improved,  thus 
stimulated  and  thus  instructed:  and 
though  destitute  of  the  very  soul  of  good 
acting,  as  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  best  dramatic  critics  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  who  says,  "  the  grand  mys- 
tery of  the  art  of  acting,  that  of  continued 
discrimination,  which  few  actors  indeed 
thoroughly  understand,  he  has  yet  to 
learn  ;"  he  drew  all  public  attention 
from  the  real  actors  of  the  time,  and  was 
alone  the  magnet  of  both  the  London 
Theatres,  and  the  theme  of  the  writers 
whose  principal  attention  is  turned  to 
the  stage. 

.  His  attraction  was  shared  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  two  rival  theatres  of  Lon- 
don-; and  when  he  ceased  to  play,  having 
•a  severe  cold,  bulletins  were  published 
a  a  2 


daily,  gtaog  the  **te  of  kit  health,  •* 
though  the  fete  of  empires  hung  oft  hit 
cough. 

The  veteran  dramatist,  H<mw»  the  au* 
thor  of  Douglas,  saw  Master  Betty  act 
the  hero  of  his  only  successful  play,  and 
carried  away  by  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm, and  with  self-complacency  sharing 
with  the  actor  the  intoxicating  plaudits 
of  the  wonder-loving  crowd,  he  exclaimed 
that  "  he  had  never  seen  the  part  played 
before ;"  but  another  veteran  play-writer, 
Cumberland,  none  of,  whose  plays  hap* 
pened  to  have  a  hero  to  Master  Betty's, 
qt  Mr.  Hough's,  mind,  exclaims, 

"  What  encouragement  doth  this  great 
enlightened  nation  hold  forth  to  merit  !— 
What  a  consolatory  reflection  must  it  be 
to  the  superannuated  yellow  admirals  of 
the  stage,  that  when  they  ahaH  arrive  at 
second  childhood,  they  may  still  have  a 
chance  to  arrive  at  honors  second  only  to 
these!  I  declare  I  saw  with  surprise  a 
man  who  led  about  a  bear  to  dance  for 
the  edification  of  the  public,  lose  all  his 
popularity  in  the  street  where  this  exqui- 
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site  young  gentleman  has  his  lodging ;  the 
people  ran  to  see  him  at  the  window,  and 
left  this  bear  and  the  bear  leader  in  a  soli- 
tude. I  saw  this  exquisite  young  gentle-* 
man,  whilst  I  paced  the  streets  on  foot, 
wafted  to  his  morning's  rehearsal  in  ft 
vehicle*  that  to  my  vulgar  optics,  seem- 
ed to  wear  upon  its  polished  doors,  the 
ensign  of  a  ducal  crown ;  1  looked  to  see 
if  haply  John  Kemble  were  oft  the  traces, 
or  Cooke  perchance  behind  the  coach ;  I 
saw  the  lacquies  at  their  post,  but  Glenal- 
von  was  not  there;  I  found  John  Kemble 
tick  at  home—I  said  within  myself 

"  Oh,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Cains, 
To  wear  a  kerchief  t  Would  you  were  not  sick  I" 

"  We  shall  have  a  second  influx  of  the 
pigmies ;  they  will  pour  upon  us  in  multi* 
tudes,  innumerable  as  a  shoal  of  spratsf 
and  when  at  last  we  have  nothing  else 
but  such  small  fry  to  feed  on,  an  epide- 
mic nausea  will  take  place." 

During  the  Bettymania,  Kembk  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  very  wisely  withdrew ;  they 
had  very  wisely  accumulated  that  which 
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gives  power,  during  the  period  of  their 
attraction,  and  they  refused  to  be  made 
the  playmates  of  a  child ;  but  Cooke,  im- 
provident, imprudent,  and  poor,  though 
he  had  possessed  for  years  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus,  was  obliged  to  exhibit  his 
sturdy  frame  by  the  side  of  a  pigmy,  and 
Stoop  to  bully  a  boy.  \ 

He  played  Glenalvon  to  Master  Betty's 
Young  JJorval,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1804. 

When  the  Wonder ,  who  at  Covent  Gar- 
den was  called  Master  Betty,  was  removed 
to  Drury  Lane,  and  became  the  Young 
Roscius,  Kemble  and  Cooke  played  at 
the  first  named  theatre  to  those  who  could 
1  not  get  into  the  other,  to  the  unfortunates 
who  were  so  wretched  as  to  be  forced  to 
see  Kemble  s  Hamlet,  or  Cooke's  Richard, 
instead  of  Master  Betty's  Selim  in  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  Barbarossa. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1804,  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  play  of  **  To-  Marry  or  not  to 
Marry  ?"  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  Mr.  Cooke  played  Lavensforth, 
a  secondary  and  disagreeable  part,  whose 
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only  effect  would  be  to  lower  him,  while 
Mr.  Kemble  played  the  hero  of  the  piece.  ■ 

On  the  twenty  second  of  May,  Kemble 
and  Cooke  played  Othello  and  Iago,  while 
the  Young  Roscius  sat  in  front  of  the 
stage  box. 

The  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden 
closed -on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  with 
entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Macklin.  Both  Cooke  and 
Kemble  played  on  this  occasion. 

I  will  here  insert  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Moody  (the  original  Ma* 
jor  &  Flaherty)  in  1806.— After  saying, 
that  he  had  seen  Cooke  play  Shylock  in 
1794,  at  Buxton,  and  had,  without  effect, 
mentioned  his  merit  in  London,  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

"I  am  not  happy  enough  to  be  at  all 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cooke ;  but  I  heard 
an  anecdote  of  him  from  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Macklin,  that  does 
high  honour  to  his  feelings. 

"  Mrs.  Macklin  is  a  lady  of  unblemish- 
ed character, and  was  an  affectionate  wife; 
and  a  long  Knowledge  of  her  worth  induced 
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the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
to  give  her  a  night,  to  which  Mr,  Cooke 
made  a  tender  of  his  popularity-  Slated 
with. her  good  fortune,  she  mentioned  it  to 
some  friends,  when  she  was  told  be  would 
deceive  her,  for  to  their  knowledge  he  had 
a  Country  engagement  for  that  night. 
Sue  waited  on  Mr,  Cooke,  who  convinced 
her  to  the  pontrary,  for  he  had  put  off 
that  engagement  for  her's,  for.  which  ha 
acted,  and  the  night  was  very  productive 
indeed/' 

Qf  this  degrading  season  our  hero  hat 
in  his  Chronicle  pnly  these  words :  *  The 
season  passed  at  Covent  Garden.***!  did 
not  talfe  any  night  this  season." 

This  same  season  Master  Betty  had  four 
prowded  benefits.    John  JJull  was  mad. 

Jn  certain  diseases,  where  the  disorder* 
pd  senses  of  the  sufferer  cause  strange, 
monstrous,  and  unnatural  imaginings  to  fill 
the  mind  and  pervert  the  reasoning,  health 
Jias  been  sometimes  restored  by  falling  in 
jvith  t^e  whim  of  the  patient,  or  what  is 
palled  honouring  Turn:  as  in  the  well 
Jtnowu  story  of  the  hypochondriac,  whQse 
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torment  arose  from  having  swallowed  a 
cobbler  and  all  his  tools,  and  whose  cure 
was  perfected  by  dragging  a  cobbler  out 
of  a  tub,  and  persuading  the  patient  that 
he  had  been  relieved  from  his  trouble* 
,  some  inmate  by  a  few  grains  of  tartar 
emetic ;  for  the  strong  sense  of  the  ludi» 
crous  and  absurd  produced  by  the  real 
presence  of  the  cobbler  and  his  lapstone, 
caused  immoderate  laughter,  and  a  resto- 
ration of  perfect  sanity. 

So,  happily  for  John  Bull,  certain  em- 
pyrics  started  up,  and  by  humouring  his 
disease,  without  intending  a  remedy,  cured 
him.  These  were  the  parents  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  young  wonders*  or  in* 
fant  prodigies,  under  the  title  of  Infant 
Billington,  seven  years  old  Roscius  and 
Billington,  Infant  Columbine,  Ormskirk 
Roscius,  Young  Orpheus,  Infant  Vestris, 
Infant  Clown,  Comic  Roscius,  Infant 
D'  Egville,  Infant  Hercules,  and  Infant 
Candle  -  Snuffer,  with  some  half  dozen 
young  Roscias,  of  whom  Miss  Mudie  was 
the  last;  these  miracles,  through  the  ea- 
gerness of  their  parents,  and  the  managers 
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of  the  theatres,  to  catch  money,  were 
brought  out  in  such  swarms  to  humour 
poor  John's  whim,  that  he  saw  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  hypochondriacal  notion,  fell 
to  laughing  at  the  pigmy  race  which  he' 
had  before  sworn  were  giants,  and  was 
cured  of  that  madness  ever  after. . 
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CHAR  XVI. 

Mr.  Cooke's  summer  business. — His  Chro* 
nick.— His  Journal  commenced  in  Sep* 

.  tember  1805.  —  His  remarks  on  Jane 
Shore. — Every   Man  in    his   Humor.—* 

:  4fr.  Cooke  plays  Lord  Davenant.—The 
Mysterious  Musband.—His  remarks  on 
it.— His  remarks  on  John  Bull.- Plays 
lachimo. — Plays  at  Bath  arid  Bristol 
in  April  1806.— Unfortunately  stops  at 
Marlbro'. — His  Journal  begun  in  May 
1806.— -Opinion  of  Managers. —Goes  in 
June  with  Mr.  Rock  to  Glasgow. — Goes 
to  Dublin. — Returns  to  London  in  Sep* 
tember. — His  Journal  begun  in  Novem- 
ber 1806.— Sans  Pareil  Theatre.— Olym* 
pic  Pavilion.— Visit  from  an  Author. 

Mr.  Cooke  in  his  "  Chronicle"  says; 
"  I  commenced  my  summer  routine  (1805) 
at'  Birmingham;  played  two  or  three 
nights   at  Stroud ;    then   at  Manchester, 
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with  the  usual  success,  and  three  nights  at 
Litchfield  races/' 

He  played  Rolla  at  Manchester  for  his 
benefit  Cooke  has  sometimes  said,  that 
if  he  "  could  not  take  a  liberty  with  his 
friends,  who  the  devil  could  he  take  a  li- 
berty with?" — and  I  think  for  Cooke  to 
play  Rolla  was  as  great  a  liberty  as  he 
could  well  take  with  his  friends. 

"  The  next  season  passed  at  Covent 
Garden,"  says  the  Chronicle. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  twelve 
months  of  a  man's  life ;  but  fortunately,  after 
this  summer  excursion,  my  hfero  appear*  to 
have  been  strongly  stimulated  to  journali- 
sing, and  to  have  been  more  regular  and 
consistent  in  his  efforts  than  usual.  1  will 
insert  literally  his  journal  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  1805—6  and  7$  which,  though  not 
his  confessions,  as  I  observed  of  a  former, 
is  a  curious  specimen  descriptive  of  his 
habits,  and  indicating  his  companions,  his 
mode  of  life,  of  reading,  and  of  thinking, 
better  than  could  have  been  done  without 
such  a  document,  from  any  materials 
however  authentic.    It  likewise  continues 
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the  chain  of  bis  theatrical  history,  and 
gives  his  opinion  upon  some  plays  and 
authors. 

"  Arrived  in  Londou  at  the  Bath  Hotel, 
for  the  winter,  on  Friday,  September  the 
27th,  18Q5."  (The  theatre  opened  on  the 
;6th.) 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  made  my  first  ap» 
pearance  this  season,  in  Richard  3d,  and 
met  a  most  warm  and  flattering  reception. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  10th.  Played  Sir  Ar* 
chy  Mae  Sarcasm. 

«  Friday,  V\th.    Stukely. 

"  Saturday,  12th.    lago. 

"  Between  the  12th  and  19th,  Iaga, 
and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant. 

w  Monday,  21st.    Peregrine  Rochdale. 

«  Tuesday,  22d.     Sciolto. 

"  From  the  last  mentioned  night  until 
the  26th  of  November,  from  various  causes^ 
I  did  not  appear.  On  Tuesday  the  26th 
I  acted  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant  r  and 
was  honoured  with  one  of  the  most  cordial 
receptions  I  ever  experienced.  On  Thurs* 
day  the  2Sthp  K.  Richard  Stf ;  and  on  Sa- 
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turday  the  SOth,  Kitely :  the  applause  oh 
the  two  last  nights  equal  to  the  first  This 
was  the  57th  night  of  the  season. 

' "  Commenced  my  lodging  at  No.  S3, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thursday 
Uov.  28*A,  at  3/.  per  week. 

Sunday,  Dec.  1st.  Dined  at  Mr.  John 
Brandon's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cross  of  Horndean,  near  Ports- 
mouth (and  who  formerly  kept  the  Crown 
Inn  at  the  latter  place)  were  of  the  party, 
a  son  of  their's,  who,  with  two  young 
men,  were  just  returned  from  India,  and 
an  old  gouty  gentleman  whose  name  I 
have  forgot— drank  tea  and  supped  where 
I  dined. 

"  Monday,  2d.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Harris  in 
consequence  of  some  late  events.  Mem. 
Dined  with  Mr.  Incledon — Mrs.  Howell — 
Mrs.  Fs  mother  present,  who  was  to  set  out 
early  the  next  morning  for  Bath. 

M  Tuesday,  3d.  Acted  Peregrine  Roch- 
dale. 

.  "  Wednesday,  4th.  Falstaff  (first  part 
of  Henry  4th). 
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<*  Thursday**  5th.  Orsino  (thanksgiving 
day  for  the  victory  off  Trafalgar).  . 

"  Saturday,  1th.  Viewed  the  interior  of 
the  Freemason's  Tavern,  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  the  even* 
ing  played  Shylock. 

"  Sunday j  Sth.  Dined, '  drank  tea,  and 
supped  with  Mr.  Davenport  and  family 
at  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Charnock  and  Church, 
with  a  French  music  master,  of  the  com* 
pany. 

"  Tuesday,  10th.  Played  Sir  Archy  Mac 
Sarcasm. 

"  Wednesday,  llth.  Falftaff,  (2d  part 
of  Hen.  4th.)  % 

.  "  Friday,  13th.  Received  from  the  Thea* 
tre  the  play  of  Cymbeline,  to  prepare  for 
the  part -of  Iachimo.  Also  received  from 
Ipswich  a  new  comedy,  written  by  Mr. 
Gaisford,  a  surgeon  of  the  horse  artillery, 
entitled,  "  The  Friendship  of  the  World/' 
or  "  Man  as  he  is/'  Mr.  Irwiri,  Surgeon 
of  the  7th  light  dragoons,  had  written  to 
me  concerning  it,  and  on  the  receipt  of 
my  answer,  Mr.  G.  had  sent  it  off.  Acted 
Iago. 
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*  Saturday,  144h.  Read  a  frnrt  bf  Mf. 
G's.  jcomedy,— Destitute  of  every  point  of 
dramatic  merit,  and  totally  unfit  for  the 
stage*  How  blinded,  either  by  ignorance 
or  partiality,  are  some  who  pretend  to  dra* 
matic  judgment  In  the  evening  read  Mr. 
Cumberland's  tragedy  of  "  The  Mysterious 
Husband/'  I  brought  the  book  from  the 
Theatre  on  Saturday  evening,  to  prepare 
for  Lord  Davenant. 

"  Monday,  16th.  Received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Elgee  of  Dublin,  which  I  answered 
by  return  of  post— played  Richard.  A 
Clergyman,  a  total  stranger,  .and  a  horse 
dealer,  &c.  who  was  almost  in  the  same 
predicament,  paid  me  a  visit  at  the  unsea- 
sonable time  of  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  staid  with  me,  drinking  rum*punch, 
until  near  two  in  the  morning.  The  mo* 
desty  of  some  people  t 

"  Tuesday,  17th.  Dined  with  Mr.  Bran* 
don.  Breakfasted  and  supped  at  Mrs« 
Spencer's.    Peregrine  Rochdale.     . 

"Wednesday,  \%th.  Dined  and  drank 
coffee  at  Mrs.  Spencer's. 
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Friday,  20th. — Pierre,  (a  new  dress). 

Sunday,  22d. — Dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emery,  jun.,  (his  birth-day),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  Marshall,  a  painter,  a  young 
man  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  and  Messrs. 
Farley  and  Creswell,  of  Covent-garden  thea- 
tre, of  the  party;  drank  tea,  supped,  and 
passed  the  time  pleasantly. 

"  Wednesday,  25th,  Christmas-day. — Dined, 
drank  tea,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Mr. 
John  Brandon  and  family,  his  brother  James, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cross  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fawkes,  and  one  of  the  young  seamen  I  met 
there  before- 

u  Thursday,  26th. — Orsino. 

"  Monday,  30th.— Sir  Pertinax. 

"  Tuesday,  3lst.— The  clock  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden,  has  just  struck  the  last  hour 
of  the  year  1805. 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  January  the  1st, 
J 806. — Arose  at  eight,  and  began  the  new 
year  by  reading  Dumont  and  Lord  Dave- 
nant.  At  ten,  rehearsed  the  scenes  of  the 
former,  and  afterwards  breakfasted  at  a  coffee- 
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house.  Looked  over  some  periodtcal,publica« 
tions.  Received  a  visit  from  Mr.  M.  Browne, 
for  an  order  for  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.* 
Dined  at  the  theatre,  where  I  received  a  note 
from  Miss  Ed  mead;  likewise  for  an  order  to 
the  above-mentioned  play.  Acted  Dumont, 
but  partly  from  a  cold,  and  partly  from  not 
liking  the  character,  if  the  audience  were 
pleased  with  it,  I  wa3  not. 
-  u  The  play  of  Jane  Shore,  has  long  been 
what  is  termed  a  favourite  stock  piece,  and 
probably  will  continue  so.  In  the  title  page 
of  some  editions,  it  is  said  to  be  "  written  in 
imitation  of  Shakespeare/'  I  do  not  clearly 
comprehend  this.  Gloster  and  Hastings  are 
no  doubt  in  some  manner  borrowed  from 
him,  but  the  dramatic  construction  is  very 
different.  Howe's  excellence  did  not  lie  cer- 
tainly in  dramatic  poetry,  nor  has  he  adhered 
to  faithful  delineation  of  character,  as  his  he- 
roinevwas  very  different  from  his  portrait  of 
her.  Although  she  did  public  penance,  she 
did  not  die  for  want  in  the  streets.  She  was 
alive  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
saw  her,  and  has  described  her  as  old,  with 
all  the  ravages  of  age,  and  in  great  penury. 
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The  authtf  r  of  the  tragedy  adhered  to  the  po- 
pular ballad,  more  than  to  historical  fact. 

"  Supped  at  another  coffee-house*  much 
against  my  will;  both  that  and  the  mdrning 
ane,  my  first  appearance  in  them.  Had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  this  day's  scrawl, 
when  Covent-garden  clock  announced  mid- 
night. 

"  Thursday,  Jan.  2d. — Breakfasted  at  a 
coffee-house;  looked  over  a  newspaper;  went 
to  the  theatre  and  read  the  part  of  Lord  Da- 
Tenant,  and  rehearsed  the  scenes  of  Sciolto 
with  Calista.  The  part  of  Calista  is  intended 
for  Tuesday  next,  by  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Taylor,  recommended,  as  I  am  told, 
by  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  Read  over 
Kitely,  and  acted  it  in  the  evening;  much 
incommoded  by  hoarseness.  The  house  a  good 
one. 

"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  only  play  of  Ben  Jonson's  that 
keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  "  Volpone"  has 
not  been  acted  many  years,  and  "  The  Alchy- 
mist"  vanished  with  Garrick.  Before  that 
gentleman  left  the  stage,  an  alteration  of 
Bb2 
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'*  Eastward  Ho,"  was  produced  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  did  not  long  exist.  There  is,  I 
believe,  an  alteration  of "  Epicene/'  by  the 
elder  Colmao. 

"The  Comedy  acted  at  Covent-garden 
last  night9  ("  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"),  is 
well  written :  the  characters,  the  humour  of 
some  of  which  is  now  obsolete,  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand,  and  the  plot  well  conducted, 
and  naturally  and  happily  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  some  passages  the  language  is  in 
some  measure  laboured ;  but  it  is  correct, 
and  by  that  mark  Jonson's  style  may  be  desig- 
nated. Some  modern  acting  is  as  ill  suited  to 
old  sterling  plays,  as  modern  dresses  would 
be.  To  prove  the  characters  just,  we  still 
have  jealous  husbands,  bragging  cowards, 
silly  squires,  trifling  gentlemen,  roguish  serv- 
ingmen  and  merry  magistrates,  but  we  are 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  dramatic  painters,  to  pour- 
tray  them  for  the  public  inspection. 

"  Friday,  Jan.  3d. — Went  to  the  theatre 
at  ten,  and  read  Lord  Davenant.     Looked 
over  some  newspapers ;  some  numbers  of  the: 
M  Monthly   Mirror/'  and  Lord  Davenant. 
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Staid  at  home  all  the  evening,  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  much  indisposed.  Sat  till  past  one 
attempting  to  read,  and  retired  to  bed  very 
unwell. 

"  Saturday,  Jan.  4M.— Arose  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  something  better,  but  still 
indisposed.  Read  over  Lord  Davenant.  In 
the  evening  acted  the  part,  and  with  conside- 
rable approbation.  At  my  return  home  read 
it  over  again,  to  stamp  it  in  the  memory. 

"  This  tragedy,  the  production  of  Mr. 
Cumberland,  is  written  on  the  plan  of  Moore's 
tragedy  of  the  Gamester.  The  characters  are 
rather  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  but  the  story 
is  domestic,  and  but  too  probably  has  been 
realized.  The  prose  language  ef  Cumber- 
land in  this  play,  does  not  equal  Moore,  but 
the  conclusion  (something  similar  to  the 
Gamester)  is  dramatic  and  affecting.  The 
introduction  of  what  may  be  termed  a  comic 
character,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edmund  Tra- 
vers,  was  a  little  hazardous ;  but  it  was  for- 
tunate for.  the  author,  that  he  had  so  excel* 
lent  an  original  as  the  late  Mr.  Yates.  Be- 
fore bed-time  read  in  the  "  Monthly  Mirror/' 
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"  Simday,  Jan.  5*A.~»At  breakfofet  read  t 
number  of  tbe  Mirror.  -Answered  a  letter  of 
Mm  Fielding's  received  the  day  before* 
Dined  with  Mr.  Davenport  and  part  of  hid 
family  at  Chelsea  :  the  musical  Monsieur 
there ;  drank  tea,  and  about  ten  at  eight 
Returned  to  town  in  company  of  Monsieur. 
Sat  uutil  three  in  the  morning  before  I  re- 
tired to  bed.  Found  a  letter  from  Mr,  Har- 
ris, requesting  me  to  play  Lord  Avondale  on 
Tuesday  next, 

?'  Monday,  Jan.  6th. — Breakfasted  in  bed ; 
did  not  arise  until  near  four  in  the  afternooiu. 
I  should  have  mentioned  yesterday,  that  I 
visited  Mr.  Ledger,  who  is  much  indisposed. 
Called  upom  Mr.  Brandon.  Was.  much 
pleased  to  hear  the  play  to-roorrow  was  changed 
to  John  Bull.  Returned  home.  Dined  and 
sapped  at  the  same  time.  Bead  'No.  122  of 
»  The  Mirror." 

*  Tue$4ay9  Jan.  fib.— Went  to  the  the* 
al|re*  hut  did  not  rehearse.  Afterwards  tb 
the  news-shop.  Dined  at  the  Swan  tavern^ 
dlooft.  Bought  A  Seaman  s  Narrative.  Acted 
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Peregrine,  in  George  Colman  the  younger?* 
Comedy  of  "John  Bull/' 

"  This  play  ranks  among  the  best  of  Mr. 
C/s  productions.  It  was  first  acted  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1803.  In  several  places  there 
are  evident  marks  of  haste,  but  the  characters 
in  general  are  well  drawn,  and  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  flimsy  stuff  of  the  day,  that  the 
faults  are  hid  or  passed  over.  There  are  seve- 
ral strong  improbabilities.  Job  Thornberry 
{John  Bull)  rather  treats  the  Justice,  in  the 
5th  act,  with  more  rudeness  than  a  man  en- 
dowed with  common  understanding  would 
venture  upon.  His  presenting  ten  guineas 
to  a  stranger  boy,  when  beginning  trade  with 
a  slender  stock,  and  Peregrine  presenting  him 
with  ten  thousand,  after  thinking  he  had  lost 
his  all,  notwithstanding  his  view  of  the  family 
estate,  are,  I  fear,  circumstances  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  these  times.  This  is  drawing  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  as  they  are, 
which  is  the  true  province  of  comedy.  The 
play,  notwithstanding  its  merit,  possesses 
very  few  traits  of  originality,  unless  the  rare 
generosity  of  Job  and  Peregrine  may  be  ac- 
counted such,    Blundering  Irishmen,  York- 
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•hire  clowns,  and  easy  girl*,  are  by  no  means 
rare  to  be  met  with. 

u  Wednesday,  Jan.  Slh. — A  little  after  one 
o'clock,  went  to  the  house  inhabited  by  Mrs. 
St.  Leger,  at  the  bottom  of  Craven-street, 
and  viewed  the  funeral  procession  on  the 
Thames,  from  Greenwich  to  Whitehall  stairs, 
of  the  late  Vice* Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nel- 

"  Dined  with  Mrs.  St.  L.  and  several  per- 
formers of  Covent-garden  theatre.  In  the. 
evening  went  to  the  theatre,  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  and  acted  Glenalvon:  Douglas  by 
Master  Betty.  Douglas  is  the  only  play  of 
Home's  that  keeps  possession  pf  the  stage. 
After  the  play  returned  with  the  same  lady  in 
a  coach  to  where  we  dined.  Drank  coffee; 
played  at  cards,  supped,  and  did  not  get  to 
b,ed  till  alter  four  in  the  morning.  Before  I 
retired  to  rest,  read  a  poem  on  the  Death  of 
Admiral  L<?rd  Nelson,  with  hints  for  erecting 
a  National  Monument,  &c.  dedicated  (by  per- 
mission) to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.  by  Thomas 
Marshall, 

' «  Thursday,  Jan.  9th. — Arose  in  the  after- 
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noon.  Dined  at  New  Slaughter's  coffee-house, 
St.  Martin  Vlane,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  Old  one. 

"  The  funeral  procession  of  the  late  Admi- 
ral Lord  Nelson  to  St.  Paul's,  took  place  this 
afternoon,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

"  Friday,  Jan.  10* A.— Called  at  the  the- 
atre; walked  in  St.  James's-park  with  Mr. 
Browne.  Dined,  drank  tea,  supped  and 
played  at  cards,  at  No.  34,  Leicester-square, 
and  departed  about  one  in  the  morning. 

"  Saturday,  Jan.  Wth. — Arose  in  the  after- 
noon. Dined  at  the  Swan  tavern ;  went  to 
the  theatre  between  nine  and  ten,  and  heard 
that  Mr.  Allingham's  new  Comedy  was  damn- 
ed. There  are  a  damned  set  of  writers  at  the 
present  day.  I  should  have  mentioned  on 
Thursday,  that  Covent-garden  theatre  was 
shut  that  evening. 

"  Monday,  Jan.  ISth. — Richard. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  15th. — Pizarro. 
Saturday,    Jan.    ISth. — Iachimo"   (in 
Cymbeline :  a  part  not  calculated  to  add  to 
fylr.  Cooke's  credit). 
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*'  Monday,  Jan.  90th. — Glenalvon. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  .23d.— Iachimo/ 


Nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  out  of 
the  usual  routine  of  my  hero's  theatrical 
occupations  and  habitual'  loungings,  until  some 
time  in  April,  when  I  find  this  record  in  his 
Chronicle. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1806,  I  got  permission 
to  act  at  Bath  and  Bristol.  I  played  thirteen 
nights  at  twenty  pounds  a  night,  which  was- 
the  sum  I  always  received  there;  but  the 
managers  were  so  satisfied  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  paid  me  three  hundred  pounds. 

"  I  have  acted  twice  gratis  for  the  Bath* 
Fund.  Since  I  came  to  London,  I  have  taken 
stolen  marches  to  Portsmouth,  Brighton, 
Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Salisbury;  but  m 
future  I  shall  act  otherwise/' 

At  the  above-mentioned  period,  when  he 
played  thirteen  nights  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  be 
had  liberty  of  absence  from  Mr.  Harris  for 
three  weeks,  and  was  to  have  been  back  to 
attend  to  his  duty  at  Covent-garden  theatre 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April.  But  be  had 
behaved  regularly  and  steadily  -for  three  weeks* 
and  had  received  three  hundred  poends,  and- 
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then  forgetting  that  be  owed  this  to  the  indul- 
gence of  Mr.  Harris;  forgetting  duty  and  for- 
getting himself,  he  stopped  at  Marlbro*  for 
nine  days.  And  when  he  returned  to  London, 
found  that  the  nights  had  been  assigned  for 
the  benefits,  and  of  coarse  no  notice  taken  of 
him.  He  was  afterwards  told,  that  he  might 
have  Saturday,  the  10th  of  May,  but  he 
declined  it.  "  Remember/'  says  he  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper,  "  Sunday,  the  20th 
of  April,  1806,  at  Bath/' 

Soon  after  this  public  acting  at  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  private  acting  at  Marlbro*,  Mr. 
Cooke  begins  another  journal  as  follows. 

"  jV*.  33,  King-street,  Cvdcnt-gardnt* 
Monday  Morning,  Half  past  One. 

u  May  1£*A,  1806. — Arose  between  one 
and  two.  Walked  about  till  four.  Wrote  four 
letters :  to  Mr.  Wrench  at  Bath ;  to  Mr, 
Ward  at  Manchester ;  to  Mr.  M*Cready  at 
Bokon«le+Moors,  Lancashire,  and  to  Mr* 
Bock  at  Edinburgh.  Some  time  after  six.  lay 
down,  until  near  eight.  After  breakfast,  read 
**  Barbarian  Cruelty'1  (a  narrative  of  some 
wretched  seamen  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
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Barbary,  and  made  slaves  from  January  1746 
to  December  1750).     Dressed  and  went  to 
the  theatre.     Visited  the  wardrobe.     Settled 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Lewis,   for  three 
weeks  at  Liverpool,  in  part  of  the  months  of 
August  and  September  ensuing.     A  bout  two 
o'clock  walked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Incledon  to 
the  city ;  called  at  several  places ;  refreshed  at 
Mr.  Whittle's   in   Fleet-street,  and   Messrs. 
Birch's  in   Cornhill.     Dined  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  and  Mr.  Old  field,  at  the  London 
tavern.     In  the  evening  went  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  theatre* 
Drank  tea  in  Mr.  Brandon's  parlour;  lounged 
and  chatted  with  various  persons,  and  about 
ten  went  home,^nd  shortly  after  went  to  bed, 

"  Tuesday,  May  13/A. — Arqse  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  five.  Fast  some  time  in  writing* 
Finished  "  Barbarian  Cruelty,"  and  read  (in 
the  same  book)  "  a  relation  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  crew  of  the  Litchfield  man  of 
war,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  in 
the  year  1758."  Looked  into  the  Aonual 
Register  for  1801.  After  breakfast  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gaisford  at  Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Moore  of 
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the  Dublin  theatre;  looked  over  a  number  of 
letters,  and  some  accounts.  Went  to  the 
theatre;  returned  home,  and  found  a  note  from 
Mr.  Franklin.  Read  in  the  Annual  Register. 
After  dinner  went  to  Bond-street ;  saw  Mr. 
Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
and  took  leave  of  him.  On  my  return,  drank 
tea ;  looked  into  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on 
the  stage;  supped,  and  went  to  bed  some 
time  after  eleven;  Much  indisposed  after- 
wards, and  obliged  to  ring  a  servant  up. 

"  Wednesday,  May  \4>th. — Arose  between 
six  and  seven.  Employed  some  time  in  put- 
ting my  things  to  rights.  Answered  a  letter 
yesterday,  relative  to  playing  at  Buxton. 
The  man  who  writes  in  the  name  of  a  Mr. 
T — ,  who,  I  presume,  is  the  manager,  (and 
possibly  cannot  write)  asserts,  that  the  house 
holds  60/.  This  is  a  lie,  but  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  managerial  conduct.  From  the 
first  theatre  to  the  barn  (with  the  exception 
of  only  two,  within  my  knowledge)  their  in- 
tentions are  the  same,  altho'  happily,  there 
are  many  blockheads  among  them,  who  can- 
not execute  those  intentions.    Received  a  visit 
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from  Mr.  Hill  of  C.  G.  T/'  (Covcnt-gardefl 
theatre)  "  Looked  into  the  second  volume  of 
die  Annual  Review  for  1803*  After  dinner 
continued  reading  the  Review*  .  After  tea  re-* 
mained  in  a  thoughtful  confused  mood  till  ten, 
when  I  went  to  bed.  Before  dinner  glanced 
oyer  my  own  character,  in  the  7th  number 
of  a  pahry  biographical  publication  called  the 
"  Modern  Plutarch/'  Some  assertions  true, 
ethers  the  reverse.  The  compiler  places 
the  characters  rather  whimsically:  I  am 
placed  between  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  and  the 
late  Dutchess  of  Devonshire. 

"  Thursday,  May  15th. — Arose  at  six. 
Before  and  after  breakfast  read  the  6th  and 
7th  numbers  of  the  "  Modern  Plutarch/' 
The  first  three  numbers  I  have,  but  except 
the  life  of  Mr.  Cherry,  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  I  read  any  other ;  the  4th  and  5th 
numbers  I  have  not  yet  seen.  Walked  in  St. 
James's-park,  and  many  well-known  places 
in  and  about  Westminster.  Pleasing  melan- 
choly and  various  emotions  were  excited.  I 
retrod  the  ground  I  well  knew  near  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  but  the  friends— Alas !  Dined 
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at  Storey's-gate  coffee-house.  Drank  tea  in 
the  garden  of  the  Sun  tavern,  Pimlico.  Saun- 
tered again  in  the  park.  Saw  the  Queen,  and 
some  of  the  Princesses.  Met  Mr.  Parker,  the 
riding-master.  Returned  home;  afterwards 
went  to  the  theatre ;  visited  the  wardrobe ; 
returned  borne.  Read  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe/'  Supped,  and  went  to 
bed  before  eleven. 

• 
"  Friday  ,  May  16th. — Arose  at  eight ;  aftef 
breakfast  walked  in  Covent-garden  market ; 
at  eleven  went  to  Mr.  De  Wilde,  and  sat  and 
Stood  for  a  whole-length  figure  of  Sir  Archy 
M'Sarcasm,  which  he  is  employed  to  draw 
for  Mr.  Cawthorn  the  bookseller.  Upon 
leaving  him,  met  Messrs.  Creswell  and  Bart* 
ley,  walked  with  them  to  Charing-cross,  and 
then  proceeded  alone  to  St.  James's-park« 
Met  Mr.  Marshall ;  after  a  few  minutes'  chat* 
continued  my  walk,  and  went  to  Storey 's-gate 
coffee-house;  dined,  and  looked  over  soma 
newspapers  of  the  day.  On  my  return  home 
bought  the  European  magazine  for  last  month; 
drank  tea  at  home,  looked  over  the  magazine, 
qnd  after  a  slight  supper,  went  to  bed  about 
half-past  nine, 
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"  Saturday,  May  17th. — Arose  at  nine: 
Before,  at,  and  after  breakfast,  read  from  the 
European  magazine,  memoirs  of  the  late 
James  Barry,  Esq.,  an  eminent  painter,  who 
died  in  February  last.  In  the  evening  play- 
ed Sir  Pertinax." 

Thus  ends  this  piece  of  journal. 
In  the  memoir  which  he  calls  his  chronicle, 
he  observes,  speaking  of  the  present  season : 
u  I  again  did  not  take  a  night.    I  commenced 
the  summer  of  1806  at  Glasgow/* 

I  will  here  introduce  a  curious  memoran- 
dum, expressive  of  his  embarrassed  situation 
at  this  time. 

*  "  Wednesday ,  June  4>th9  1806. — Engaged 
to  play  ten  nights  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  to 
commence  on,  or  near  the  1st  of  July,  1806; 
to  play  a  week  at  Birmingham,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding week  at  Sheffield,  to  commence  on 
the  4th  of  August;  to  play  thirteen  nights  at 
Liverpool,  to  commence  on  or  near  the  18th 
of  August.  Something  like  a  treaty  begun 
with  Edinburgh,  but  nothing  proposed  on 
either  side;  the  delay,  however,  rests  with 
me,  as  Mr.  R.  expects  to  see  or  hear  from  me. 
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u  1.  How  to  keep  the  three  first  engage- 
ments, and  what  steps  to  take  as  to  the  last  ? 

*  3.  How  to  avoid  contracting  further  debt 
in  my  present  residence,  and  the  speediest 
means  of  leaving  it  ? 

"  3.  How,  should  Edinburgh  prove  im- 
practicable, to  make  the  most  advantage  of  my 
time  prior  to  reaching  Ireland  ? 

"  4.  How  to  estimate  my  property,  and 
how  to  bestow  it  ? 

"  5-  How  to  answer  Mr.  Franklin's  note 
of  last  Sunday  P 

"  6.  How  to  come  to  some  explanation 
and  future  determination  respecting  Covent- 
garden  ? 

**  7*  How  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  the 
future,  as  far  as  foresight  can  enable  me  to 
judge?" 

These  queries  he  thus  answers : 

"  1 .  To  be  either  at  Shrewsbury  or  Chester 
on  the  twenty-second  of  this  month,  on  the 
way  to  Holyhead,  or  to  embark,  prior  to  the 
twenty-second,  either  at  Park-gate  or  Liver- 
pool. 

*'  2.  By  leaving  it,  at  the  latest  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  12th,.  and  leaving  all  my 

vol.  i.  c  c 
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property,  but  what  i*  absolutely  necessary,  as 
security  for  my  debt. 

"  3.  There  being  but  twenty-two  days  lefty 
it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  make  any  ad* 
vantage  of  the  time,  but,  it  may  be  consider* 
ed. 

"  4.  Answered  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
second. 

"  5.  By  letting  him  know  this  evening, 
that  I  shall  be  at  Dublin,  at  least  it  is  my 
intention,  two  or  three  days  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  requesting  to  see  him  to- 
morrow. 

"  6.  By  writing  to  Mr.  Harris,  on,  or 
before  the  day  of  my  departure,  being  very 
plain  and  explicit,  and  abiding  by  his  deter- 
mination.. 

"  7-  By  returning  to  Co  vent-garden  next 
season,  if  eligible  and  possible;  if  not,  from 
the  time  I  commence  in  Ireland,  to  endeavour 
to  form  engagements  at  Edinburgh,  Bath  and 
Bristol,  Manchester,  &c.  and  for  one  year 
from  next  September,  and  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  it,  to  apply  for  a  situation  at  Drury- 
lane.  Industry  and  prudence  must  be  the 
basis  of  my  conduct/' 
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Drury-lahe  seems  at  length  to  have  been 
Suggested  to  Mr.  Cooke's  mind  as  the  field  on 
which  to  retrieve  his  declining  fame.  To  a 
mind  of  common  prudence,  it  would  have  been 
suggested  the  moment  John  P,  Kemble,  Esq* 
became  a  proprietor  *dnd  acting-manager  of 
Co  vent-garden.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of 
the  pre-eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Cooke,  than 
the  holding  a  place  in  public  estimation  against 
the  concurring  influence  of  his  artful  rival  and 
his  lamentable  habits. 

Of  his  journey  to  Glasgow,  and  the  cha* 
facters  which  he  performed  while  there,  he 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  manu- 
script. 

"  London,  Wednesday,  June  the  1 1  th>  1 806- 
— Left  the  Castle  and  Falcon  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  in  a  Manchester  coach,  about  two  in 
the  afternoon;  supped  at  Northampton; 
breakfasted  early  the  next  morning  at  Leices- 
ter; dined  at  Buxton,  and  arrived  at  Man- 
chester early  the  same  evening.  Saw  some 
old  acquaintance;  supped  and  slept  at  the 
Royal  Oak  inn- 

"  Friday,  the  13th. — By  laying  too  long  in 
cc2 
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bed  missed  the  coach ;  left  Manchester  in  a 
post-chaise,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rock,  with 
whom  I  left  London.  At  Bolton  overtook 
the  coach,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it  by 
illness.  Proceeded  in  a  gig,  and  afterwards 
in  a  post-chaise,  to  Preston,  thence  to  Lan- 
caster, where  we  dined,  and  in  a  coach  set 
out  for  Kendal,  where  we  supped  and  slept* 
Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  14ths  pro- 
ceeded to  Carlisle,  where  we  dined  and  set 
out  in  the  mail  for  Glasgow,  which  we  reach- 
ed next  morning. 

"  Mr.  Rock  went  home,  and  I  breakfasted 
with  a  pleasant  agreeable  gentleman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sleath,  one  of  the  masters  of  Rugby 
School,  in  Warwickshire,  whom  we  took  up 
at  Leicester,  and  who  was  on  his  journey  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  fish  for  trout. 
He  gave  me  his  address,  with  a  hearty  invi- 
tation to  call  on  him  at  Rugby,  and  a  small 
fishing  tour  of  his  and  a  companion  in  his 
piscatory  expeditions.  About  nine  we  parted, 
and  he  set  out  in  a  Greenock  conveyance. 

"  Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  R.  and  his 
son  came,  and  conducted  me  to  a  lodging  in 
the  same  house  (opposite  to  the  old  Theatre 
in  Dunlop-street)  with  him  and  Mrs.  R.    It 
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was  agreed  that  I  should  make  one  of  the 
family  during  my  stay. 

, "  On  Monday  the  16th,  I  went  to  the 
new  Theatre  Royal,  and  afterwards  called  on 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  been  many  years  a 
manager  in  Scotland. 

u  The  following  eleven  nights  I  acted  in 
Glasgow. 

Wednesday,  June  18/A. — Richard  III. 

Thursday,  June  19*A. — Shylock,  and  Sir 
Archy. 

Friday  June  20*A.— Falstaff(Merry  Wives). 

Saturday,  June  21st.— rMacbeth. 

Monday,  June  23d. — Iago,  and  Sir  Archy. 

Tuesday,  June  24M.— Sir  Pertinax. 

Wednesday,  June  25th. — Richard  III* 

Thursday,  June  26th. — Sir  Giles  Overreach, 

Friday,  June  27  th.-— Peregrine,  and  Pe- 
truchio. 

Saturday,  June  26th. — Sir  Pertinax. 

Monday,  June  30th. — Zanga  (my  own 
night). 

The  amount  of  his  benefit  was  170/. 

After  leaving  Glasgow  he  went  to  Dublin, 
for  which  place,  he  says,  he  "  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Jones  during  the  winter/' 
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He  then  mentions  his  going  "  from  Dublin,  to 
Liverpool,  and  (playing)  one  night  at  Litch* 
field,  which  closed  the  summer  campaign." 

He  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  on 
Monday  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  part  of 
Richard  the  Third, 

Speaking  of  the  performance  of  this  evening, 
he  observes,  that  he  met  with,  <f  a  universal* 
warm,  and  most  flattering  reception ;  nor  did 
J  ever  receive  more  applause  than  during  the 
representation/' 

Nothing  particular  appears  to  have  occur? 
red  to  Mr,  Cooke  from  this  time  until  the  23d 
pf  November,  during  which  period  he  was 
engaged  in  the  usual  routipe  of  his  profession; 
and  played  one  new  character  of  no  worth, 
palled  f<  Prince  of  -Altenburgh,"  in  the  play 
pf  "  Adrian  and  Orrilla,"  On  the  last  men- 
tioned day  he  commenced  another  journal, 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  devoted  to 
the  politics  of  the  day,  I  therefore  present  it 
to  the  reader,  as  a  specimen,  among  other 
things,  of  Mr.  Cooke's  political  opinions. 

"dwdfiiy,  Nw.$$d,  1806,— Having  break* 
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{mated  in  bed,  arose  between  nine  apd  ten. 
Read  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Spectator/' 
My  dresser  at  the  theatre,  came  and  assisted 
me  in  putting  my  things  in  some  order.  Read 
again  in  "  The  Spectator/'  About  four,  went 
to  the  Wheat-sheaf  coffee-house  in  the  Strand, 
where  I  dined  and  drank  coffee.  A  little 
after  seven  returned  home,  and  went  early 
to  bed. 

"  Monday,  Nw.  1UK— A  woke  before  three 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  so  until  I  arose, 
between  seven  and  eight  Examined  my 
dressing-box,.  Walked  by  St  JamesVpark 
to  Storey's-gate  coffee-house,  where  I  break- 
fasted. Read  the  "Times"  and  the  "Morn- 
ing Post/'  The  latter  contained  aecounts  of 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Prussian 
army,  which,  I  fear,  has  suffered  as  much 
from  treachery,  as  from  the  superiority  of  the 
French.    As  for  the  new  Emperor, 

"  How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  f 

"  Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  bis  crimes!* 

I  look  upon  the  British  Empire  to  be  in  a  very 
perilous  situation. 


•  u  On  my  return  home,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  the  Park,  read  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  One  character 
struck  me  forcibly.  Those  volumes  are  al- 
ways new.  Looked  over  "  The  Sunday  Re* 
view/'  In  the  evening  acted  the  Prince  of 
Altfenburgh,  in  Mr.  Dimond's  (son  of  one  of 
the  Bath  managers)  play  of  "  Adrian  and 
Orrilla,"  or  "  A  Mother's  Vengeance/'  The 
house  full.  Supped  at  home,  and  went  to 
bed  some  time  after  midnight* 

c*  Tuesday,  Nov.  25th. — Arose  between 
seven  and  eight.  Set  out  to  breakfast  at 
StoreyVgate,  but  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
made  me  take  shelter  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Golden-cross,  Charing-cross.  I  called  for 
breakfast.  There  was  not  a  table  immedi- 
ately disengaged ;  and  if  1  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  ever  so  trifling  a  purpose,  I  very 
much  dislike  to  have  it  baulked;  so  seeing 
a  decent  dressed  female  walk  leisurely  by,  I 
thought  I  could  endure  the  rain  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  accordingly  I  set  out  for  Storey 's- 
gate.  While  there,  read  the  "  Morning 
Post"   and  "  The  Times/'     On  my  return 
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home,  I  met  a  gentleman  in  Long-acre,  who 
had  just  left  bis  card  at  my  lodgings ;  be 
^turned  back  with  me,  and  remained  in  conver- 
sation some  time.  At  his  departure,  I  saun- 
tered to  the  theatre,  and  then  took  a  circui- 
tous walk  to  Storey's-gate  to  dinner.  My 
mind  was  not  at  all  set  on  dining  there,  but 
at  my  last  two  breakfasts,  I  had  not  given  the 
waiter  a  fee,  and  he  being  a  very  civil  young 
fellow,  I  went  there  more  on  his  account  than 
on  my  own.     Read  the  "  Courier." 

"  After  coffee,  went  to  an  elegant  new 
theatre  in  the  Strand.  A  tier  of  boxes  go 
round  the  interior,  and  underneath  is  a  very 
commodious  pit.  There  is  not  any  gallery. 
The  decorations  and  embellishments  are 
handsome,  and  well  fancied.  I  know  not 
if  it  was  built  for  any  particular  purpose, 
but  at  present  it  is  open  under  the  title  of 
Sans  Pareil,  and  the  entertainments  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first,  "  The  Rout" 
consisting  of  recitation  and  singing ;  written, 
composed,  spoken,  sung  and  accompanied  by 
a  young  lady,  who  never  appeared  on  any 
other  stage.  The  second,  an  optical  exhibition 
in  the  manner  of  the  phantasmagoria ;  and  the 
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thfrd  much  the  same  as  the  second,  conclud- 
ing with  an  artificial  fire-work.  The  second 
and  third  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  very 


"  Met  with  Mr.  Astley,  jun.  and  Mrs. 
Astley.  Went  home,  drank  some  porter,  and 
retired  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Wednesday,  November  26th. — Arose  be- 
tween seven  and  eight.  Read  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Another  character  forcibly  struck  me, 
Breakfasted.  Read  again.  Early  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  medical  gentleman  called  on  me,  in 
consequence  of  a  note  I  had  dispatched  to 
him  in  the  morning.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  severely  pained  with  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion in  my  right  arm.  Dined  about  three, 
and  slumbered  away  the  time  (a  truly  No- 
vember day),  till  I  went  to  the  theatre.  Acted 
Lord  Altenburgh.  Returned  home,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  bed.  My  dresser  at  the 
theatre  embrocated  my  arm;  1  afterwards 
took  some  gruel,  and  passed  a  painful  night. 

"  Thursday,  Nwember  Vftth. — After  em- 
brocation, arose  and  breakfasted  before  tea. 
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• 

Read  in  the  Spectator,  and  received  a  just 
impression  from  another  character.  These  vo- 
lumes will  never  be  laid  aside,  even  by  a  com- 
mon thinking  mind,  but  occasionally  perused 
during  life.  Looked  over  a  Dialogue  between 
a  Painter  and  a  Cheesemonger  (with  thoughts 
upon  it),  relative  to  the  mode  of  numbering 
houses.  After  dinner  looked  over  an  account 
of  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Girls  in  the  parish 
of  Lambeth ;  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
views  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  instituted 
in  the  year  1788.  Hastily  ran  through 
*'  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  a  poem  in  two 
parts/'  with  notes.  The  author  retained  in 
his  memory  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Supped  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at 
midnight 

"  Friday,  'November  28/A. — Breakfasted 
in  bed,  after  passing  a  very  painful  and  rest- 
less night.  Was  visited  by  my  medical  atten- 
dant. Arose  some  time  after  three.  On 
coming  down,  found  a  note  from  a  stage- 
struck  hero,  who  formerly  troubled  me, 
Dined,  and  between  five  and  six  went  to  the 
theatre,  apd  acted  Count  Altenburgh.    Ro 
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turned  home,  had  my  arm  embrocated,  sup* 
ped  on  gruel,  and  went  to  bed  between  ele- 
ven and  twelve. 

"  Saturday  r  November  29th. — After  a  to- 
lerable night,  arose  at  eight.  Made  some  ad- 
justments, and  breakfasted  at  Storey 's-gate. 
A  young  private  actor,  who  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Pierre,  at  Drury-lane,  on 
Thursday  last,  was  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partial  approbation  of  friends  and 
the  impartial  decision  of  the  public.  Went  to 
the  theatre  and  received  my  salary.  Answered 
the  theatrical  note  I  received  yesterday,  and 
received  one  from  Mr.  Lewis,  in  answer  to 
one  I  sent  him  last  week.  Looked  into  Sal- 
mon's Geographical  Grammar.  Dined  at 
Storey 's-gate  about  five.  On  my  way  there, 
met  two  men  from  Chester.  Read  the  "Cou- 
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ner. 


(Speaking  of  Hamburgh  being  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  the  French,  he  says :) 

u  I  am  neither  a  politician  or  a  man  of  bu- 
siness, but  it  appears  plainly  to  me,  from  the 
strides  the  Usurper  has  been  taking,  that 
Hamburgh  was  not  the  least  warranted  in 
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supposing  itself  in  safety.  What  safety  could 
be  expected  from  a  tyrant  in  power,  regard- 
less of  every  law,  human  or  divine,  a  viola- 
tor of  treaties,  and  the  common  disturber  of 
Europe  ? 

.  "  I  cannot  suppose,  from  the  state  of  Ger- 
many for  some  months  past,  that  the  exports 
to  Hamburgh  from  this  country  have  been 
very  considerable;  but  surely  the  property 
there  might  have  been  placed  in  safety.  Why 
not  in  British  vessels  of  force  ?  But  a  uni- 
versal torpor  seems  to  have  prevailed.  From 
the  hurried  anxiety  of  placing  their  friends  in 
offices  of  emolument  and  authority,  and  from 
the  bustle  of  the  general  election,  Ministers 
seem  not  to  have  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
less  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation. 

"  While  at  the  coffee-house,  I  read  Mr. 
Cumberland's  comedy  of  "  The  Jew,"  which 
I  think  I  never  did  before,  nor  did  I  ever  see 
it  entirely  acted.  Cumberland's  muse  is  a 
philanthropic  one,  and  paints  men  as  they 
should  be,  rather  than  as  they  are.  Yet 
Sheva  is  highly  over-coloured.  A  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  starving  himself  to  go  good 
to  others,  is  improbable.  After  coffee,  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  sat  in  my  dressing-room 
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until  the  play  was  over,  then  went  to  the 
front  to  see  "  The  Desarts  of  Arabia,"  one  of 
those  strange  after-pieces  that  have  been  lately 
introduced.  Some  splendid  scenery,  elegant 
and  appropriate  dresses,  with  pleasing  music  ; 
but  for  the  rest At  the  conclusion  re- 
turned home,  and  went  to  bed  at  midnight* 
In  the  boxes  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galindo. 

u  Sunday,  November  30th. — Arose  at 
eight,  breakfasted  between  nine  and  ten. 
Looked  into  ParnelTs  works.  Visited  by 
Mr.  Hewson,  my  medical  attendant,  who  sat 
conversing  with  me  for  some  time.  Read 
«  the  News/1  and  "  Bell's  Weekly  Messen- 
ger." All  the  papers  full  of  the  disastrous 
affairs  on  the  Continent  r  yet  sometimes  out 
of  evil  springs  good.  Every  humane  and 
feeling  mind  must  rejoice  (no  matter  by  what 
means)  at  the  prospect  of  the  monarchy  and 
independence  of  Poland  being  again  restored, 
which  was  shamefully  ravished  from  them  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

"  The  Supreme  Disposer^of  all  events  cany 
by  thfc  most  flagitious  of  mankind,  shew  hi» 
mercy  and  justice  as  well  as  his  displeasure. 
Dined  about  four.   Read  in  the  Geogra* 
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phical  Grammar.  Supped  about  ten ;  read 
again  in  the  Grammar,  and  went  to  bed  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Monday,  December  1st. — Arose  between 
seven  and  eight;  looked  over  some  papers  in 
my  desk.  Breakfasted  at  Storey  Vgate. 
Read  "  The  Morning  Post/'  and  "  The 
Times."  Went  to  the  theatre.  On  my  re- 
turn bought  a  walking-stick,  and  a  "  Tour  up 
the  Straits  from  Gibraltar  to  Constantinople/1 
by  Capt.  Sutherland  of  the  25th  regiment 
of  foot.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal, and  commences  August  14th,  1787- 
Read  some  papers,  and  then  went  to  dinner  at 
the  Wheat-sheaf  coffee-house.  Looked  into 
the  GJobe  newspaper.  From  thence  went  to 
the  Olympic  Pavilion,  a  new  wooden  building 
erected  in  Newcastle-street  in  the  Strand,  by 
the  celebrated  Philip  Astley.  It  is  circular, 
the  roof,  with  a  small  dome,  is  composed  of 
sheets  of  tin,  and  is  supported  by  pillars. 
From  the  centre  of  the  top,  a  circular  lustre 
of  cut  glass,  consisting  of  twelve  separate 
parts,  each  containing  four  lamps,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.     The  stage  is  on  a  level  with 
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He  then  mentions  his  going  "  from  Dublin,  to 
Liverpool,  and  (playing)  one  night  at  Litch» 
field,  which  closed  the  summer  campaign/' 

He  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  on 
Monday  the  39th  of  September,  in  the  part  of 
Richard  the  Third, 

Speaking  of  the  performance  of  this  evening, 
he  observes,  that  he  met  with,  "  a  universal* 
warm,  and  most  flattering  reception;  nor  did 
J  ever  receive  more  applause  than  during  the 
representation." 

Nothing  particular  appears  to  have  occur? 
red  to  Mr,  Cooke  from  this  lime  until  the  23d 
pf  November,  during  which  period  he  was 
engaged  in  the  usual  routine  of  his  profession; 
and  played  one  new  character  of  no  worth, 
palled  M  Princje  of  Altenburgh,"  in  the  play 
of  *'  Adrian  and  Orrilla,"  On  the  last  men- 
tioned day  he  commenced  another  journal, 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  devoted  to 
the  politics  of  the  day,  I  therefore  present  it 
to  the  reader,  as  a  specimen,  among  other 
things,  of  Mr.  Cooke's  political  opinions* 

.  "Swday,  Nop.Z$d,  1806f— Having  bre«k» 
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lasted  in  bed,  arose  between  nine  and  ten. 
Bead  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Spectator/4 
My  dresser  at  the  theatre,  came  and  assisted 
me  in  putting  my  things  in  some  order.  Read 
again  in  "  The  Spectator/'  About  four,  went 
to  the  Wheat-sheaf  coffee-house  in  the  Strand, 
where  I  dined  and  drank  coffee.  A  little 
after  seven  returned  home,  and  went  early 
to  bed. 

"  Monday,  Nov.  24Jk— -Awoke  before  three 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  so  until  I  arose, 
between  seven  and  eight*  Examined  my 
dressing-box^  Walked  by  St  James's-park 
to  Storey's-gate  coffee-house,  where  I  break- 
fasted. Read  the  "  Times"  and  the  "  Morn- 
tng  Post."  The  latter  contained  accounts  of 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Prussian 
army,  which,  I  fear,  has  suffered  as  much 
from  treachery,  as  from  the  superiority  of  the 
French.    As  for  the  new  Emperor, 

"  How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  t 

"  Success  still  follows  hire,  and  backs  Ms  crimes  i" 

I  look  upon  the  British  Empire  to  he  in  a  very 
perilous  situation. 
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•  "  On  my  return  home,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  the  Park,  read  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  One  character 
struck  me  forcibly.  Those  volumes  are  al- 
ways new.  Looked  over  "  The  Sunday  Re- 
view/' In  the  evening  acted  the  Prince  of 
Altfenburgh,  in  Mr.  Dimond's  (son  of  one  of 
the  Bath  managers)  play  of  "  Adrian  and 
Orrilla,"  or  "  A  Mother's  Vengeance/'  The 
house  full.  Supped  at  home,  and  went  to 
bed  some  time  after  midnight, 

'*  Tuesday,  Nov.  25th. — Arose  between 
seven  and  eight.  Set  out  to  breakfast  at 
StoreyVgate,  but  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
made  me  take  shelter  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Golden-cross,  Charing-cross.  I  called  for 
breakfast.  There  was  not  a  table  immedi- 
ately disengaged ;  and  if  1  have  made  up  my 
mind  tp  ever  so  trifling  a  purpose,  I  very 
much  dislike  to  have  it  baulked;  so  seeing 
a  decent  dressed  female  walk  leisurely  by,  I 
thought  I  could  endure  the  rain  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  accordingly  I  set  out  for  Storey 's- 
gate.  While  there,  read  the  "  Morning 
Post"  and  "  The  Times/'     On  my  return 
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home,  I  met  a  gentleman  in  Long-acre,  who 
had  just  left  bis  card  at  my  lodgings ;  he 
"turned  back  with  me,  and  remained  in  conver- 
sation some  time.  At  his  departure,  I  saun- 
tered to  the  theatre,  and  then  took  a  circui- 
tous walk  to  Storey's-gate  to  dinner.  My 
mind  was  not  at  all  set  on  dining  there,  but 
at  my  last  two  breakfasts,  I  had  not  given  the 
waiter  a  fee,  and  he  being  a  very  civil  young 
fellow,  I  went  there  more  on  his  account  than 
on  my  own.     Read  the  "  Courier/' 

"  After  coffee,  went  to  an  elegant  new 
theatre  in  the  Strand.  A  tier  of  boxes  go 
round  the  interior,  and  underneath  is  a  very 
commodious  pit.  There  is  not  any  gallery. 
The  decorations  and  embellishments  are 
handsome,  and  well  fancied.  I  know  not 
if  it  was  built  for  any  particular  purpose, 
but  at  present  it  is  open  under  the  title  of 
Sans  Pareil,  and  the  entertainments  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first,  "  The  Rout/9 
consisting  of  recitation  and  singing ;  written, 
composed,  spoken,  sung  and  accompanied  by 
a  young  lady,  who  never  appeared  on  any 
other  stage.  The  second,  an  optical  exhibition 
in  the  manner  of  the  phantasmagoria ;  and  the 
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third  much  the  same  as  the  second,  conclud- 
ing with  an  artificial  fire-work.  The  second 
and  third  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  very 


"  Met  with  Mr.  Astley,  jun.  and  Mrs. 
Astley.  Went  home,  drank  some  porter,  and 
retired  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Wednesday,  November  26th. — Arose  be* 
tween  seven  and  eight.  Read  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Another  character  forcibly  struck  me. 
Breakfasted.  Read  again.  Early  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  medical  gentleman  called  on  me,  in 
consequence  of  a  note  I  had  dispatched  to 
him  in  the  morning.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  severely  pained  with  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion in  my  right  arm.  Dined  about  three, 
and  slumbered  away  the  time  (a  truly  No* 
vember  day),  till  I  went  to  the  theatre*  Acted 
Lord  Altenburgh.  Returned  home,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  bed.  My  dresser  at  the 
theatre  embrocated  my  arm;  1  afterwards 
took  some  gruel,  and  passed  a  painful  night. 

"  Thursday ,  November  %7th. — After  em- 
brocation, arose  and  breakfasted  before  ten. 
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Head  in  the  Spectator,  and  received  a  just 
impression  from  another  character.  These  vo- 
lumes will  never  be  laid  aside,  even  by  a  com- 
mon thinking  mind,  but  occasionally  perused 
during  life.  Looked  over  a  Dialogue  between 
a  Painter  and  a  Cheesemonger  (with  thoughts 
upon  it),  relative  to  the  mode  of  numbering 
houses.  After  dinner  looked  over  an  account 
of  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Girls  in  the  parish 
pf  Lambeth ;  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
views  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  instituted 
in  the  year  1788.  Hastily  ran  through 
*'  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  a  poem  in  two 
parts/'  with  notes.  The  author  retained  in 
his  memory  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Supped  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at 
midnight 
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Friday,  'November  28th. — Breakfasted 
in  bed,  after  passing  a  very  painful  and  rest- 
less night.  Was  visited  by  my  medical  atten- 
dant. Arose  some  time  after  three.  Oi> 
coming  down,  found  a  note  from  a  stage- 
struck  hero,  who  formerly  troubled  me. 
Dined,  and  between  five  and  six  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  acted  Count  Altenburgh.    Ba» 
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turned  home,  had  my  arm  embrocated,  sup* 
ped  on  gruel,  and  went  to  bed  between  ele- 
ven and  twelve. 

"  Saturday,, November  29th. — After  a  to- 
lerable night,  arose  at  eight.  Made  some  ad- 
justments, and  breakfasted  at  Storey 's-gate* 
A  young  private  actor,  who  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Pierre,  at  Drury-lane,  on 
Thursday  last,  was  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partial  approbation  of  friends  and 
the  impartial  decision  of  the  public.  Went  to 
the  theatre  and  received  my  salary.  Answered 
the  theatrical  note  I  received  yesterday,  and 
received  one  from  Mr.  Lewis,  in  answer  to 
one  I  sent  him  last  week.  Looked  into  Sal* 
mon's  Geographical  Grammar.  Dined  at 
Storey's-gate  about  five.  On  my  way  there, 
met  two  men  from  Chester.  Read  the  "Cou- 
ner. 

(Speaking  of  Hamburgh  being  taken  pos* 
session  of  by  the  French,  he  says :) 

"  I  am  neither  a  politician  or  a  man  of  bu- 
siness, but  it  appears  plainly  to  me,  from  the 
strides  the  Usurper  has  been  taking,  that 
Hamburgh  was  not  the  least  warranted  in 
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supposing  itself  in  safety.  What  safety  could 
be  expected  from  a  tyrant  in  power,  regard- 
less of  eveTy  law,  human  or  divine,  a  viola- 
tor of  treaties,  and  the  common  disturber  of 
Europe  ? 

"  I  cannot  suppose,  from  the  state  of  Ger- 
many for  some  months  past,  that  the  exports 
to  Hamburgh  from  this  country  have  been 
very  considerable ;  but  surely  the  property 
there  might  have  been  placed  in  safety.  Why 
not  in  British  vessels  of  force  ?  But  a  uni- 
versal torpor  seems  to  have  prevailed.  From 
the  hurried  anxiety  of  placing  their  friends  in 
offices  of  emolument  and  authority,  and  from 
the  bustle  of  the  general  election,  Ministers 
seem  not  to  have  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
less  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation. 

"  While  at  the  coffee-house,  I  read  Mr. 
Cumberland's  comedv  of  "  The  Jew/'  which 
I  think  I  never  did  before,  nor  did  I  ever  see 
it  entirely  acted.  Cumberland's  muse  is  a 
philanthropic  one,  and  paints  men  as  they 
should  be,  rather  than  as  they  are.  Yet 
Sheva  is  highly  over-coloured.  A  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  starving  himself  to  go  good 
toothers,  is  improbable.  After  coffee,  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  sat  in  my  dressing-room 
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until  the  play  was  ow,  then  went  to  the 
front  to  see  "  The  Desarts  of  Arabia,"  one  of 
those  strange  after-pieces  that  have  been  lately 
introduced.  Some  splendid  scenery,  elegant 
and  appropriate  dresses,  with  pleasing  music  ; 
but  for  the  rest At  the  conclusion  re- 
turned home,  and  went  to  bed  at  midnight. 
In  the  boxes  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galindo. 

"  Sunday,  November  SO/A. — Arose  at 
eight,  breakfasted  between  nine  and  ten. 
Looked  into  Parneirs  works.  Visited  by 
Mr.  Hewson,  my  medical  attendant,  who  sat 
conversing  with  me  for  some  time.  Read 
«  the  News,"  and  "  Bells  Weekly  Messen- 
ger." All  the  papers  full  of  the  disastrous 
affairs  on  the  Continent  r  yet  sometimes  out 
of  evil  springs  good.  Every  humane  and 
feeling  mind  must  rejoice  (no  matter  by  what! 
means)  at  the  prospect  of  the  monarchy  and 
independence  of  Poland  being  again  restored, 
which  was  shamefully  ravished  from  them  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

u  The  Supreme  Disposer ^of  aH  events  can> 
by  th<i  most  flagitious  of  mankind,  shew  hb 
mercy  and  justice  as  well  as  his  displeasure. 

"Dined  about  four.   Read  in  the  Geogra* 
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phical  Grammar.  Supped  about  ten ;  read 
again  in  the  Grammar,  and  went  to  bed  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve. 

"  Monday,  December  1st. — Arose  between 
seven  and  eight ;  looked  over  some  papers  in 
my  desk.  Breakfasted  at  Storey Vgate. 
Read  "  The  Morning  Post/'  and  "  The 
Times/5  Went  to  the  theatre.  On  my  re- 
turn bought  a  walking-stick,  and  a  "  Tour  up 
the  Straits  from  Gibraltar  to  Constantinople/' 
by  Capt.  Sutherland  of  the  25th  regiment 
of  foot.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal, and  commences  August  14th,  1787. 
Read  some  papers,  and  then  went  to  dinner  at 
the  Wheat-sheaf  coffee-house.  Looked  into 
the  GJobe  newspaper.  From  thence  went  to 
the  Olympic  Pavilion,  a  new  wooden  building 
erected  in  Newcastle-street  in  the  Strand,  by 
the  celebrated  Philip  Astley.  It  is  circular, 
the  roof,  with  a  small  dome,  is  composed  of 
sheets  of  tin,  and  is  supported  by  pillars. 
From  the  centre  of  the  top,  a  circular  lustre 
of  cut  glass,  consisting  of  twelve  separate 
parts,  each  containing  four  lamps,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.     The  stage  is  on  a  level  with 
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the  area  for  horsemanship,  and  the  orchestra 
rather  strangely  disposed  up  stairs,  on  the  left 
of  the  stage.  A  tier  of  boxes  go  entirely 
round  the  house,  with  exception  of  the  orches- 
tra; the  pit  is  underneath,  and  behind  it, 
a  small  space  between,  is  the  gallery.  The 
dresses  are  appropriate.  The  performances, 
feats  on  the  slack  rope  and  dancing,  were  well 
executed;  but  the  concluding  piece,  whicb 
should  be  the  best,  was  the  most  absurd, 
tedious,  disagreeable  piece  of  mummery  I 
ever  witnessed.  It  was  only  displeasure  that 
kept  me  from  felling  asleep.  Mr.  Parker, 
who,  I  presume,  has  some  concern  in  the 
undertaking,  came  to  me  in  the  boxes,  and 
requested  my  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  house  for  my  self  and  friend,  as  Mr.  Smith 
the  equestrian,  had  done  before.  Returned 
home,  supped  in  my  bed-chamber,  read  in 
"  The  Tour/'  and  went  to  repose  some  time 
after  midnight, 

"  Tuesday,  Dec.  2d. — A  rose  at  eight.  Read 
in  c*  The  Tour"  before,  at,  and  after  break- 
fast. About  eleven  went  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
the  portrait-painter,  in  Church-street,  Soho, 
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and  sat  about  an  hour  and  half  to  enable 
him  to  finish  a  portrait  of  me,  for  Mn 
Luke  Birch  in  Cornhill,  which  was  begun 
last  year.  Mr.  D.  called  on  me  yesterday 
for  that  purpose* 

"  Called  at  home,  and  then  went  to  the 
theatre.  Walked  a  little  with  Mr<  Mur-* 
ray,  returned  home,  and  read  iu  the  Tour* 
Dined  about  three,  read  in  the  Tour,  and 
between  five  and  six  went  to  the  theatre ; 
acted  Ahenburgh,  In  my  dressing  room 
received  a  package  from  Mre*  Wells,  for- 
merly of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  aocom* 
panied  with  a  note,  requesting  my  sutn 
scription  to  the  publication  of  her  life* 
The  money  required  was  only  one  guinea. 
A  list  of  subscribers  was  sent*  which  I 
think  was  the  same  I  received  three  of 
four  years  ago.  Returned  home,  supped, 
read  in  the  Tour,  and  went  to  bed  som4 
time  after  midnight.  Visited  in  the  after-' 
noon  by  Mr.  Hewson. 

"  Wednesday ,  December  3cL 

"  Arose  at  eight ;  breakfasted  between 
nine  and  ten.     Called  at  the  theatre,  and 
vol.  i.  d  d 
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tb£n  went  to  6,  Hunter  Street,  to  call  on 
Mr.  Galindo,  who  had  left  his  card  on 
Monday  last  t  he  was  gone  to  breakfast 
with    Mrs.    Siddons.      From    Brunswick 
Square  went  to  Cornhill,  saw  Mr.  L.  Birch 
and    tys  brother,  as    also  a  portrait    of 
the  former  by  Mr.  Drummond.    While  at 
Mr.  B.'s  Mr.  D.  called,  and   soon   after 
went  and  returned  with  my  portrait  finish* 
ed,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  striking  like- 
ness.   A  former  one,  painted  by  another 
artist,  was  taken  from  its  frame,  and  Mr. 
D.'s  substituted  and  hung  up  in  its  place. 
Gave  my  consent  to  have  it  copied,,  and 
an  engraving  to  be  made  for  the  European 
Magazine,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Asperne, 
the    publisher.      After   refreshment,   took 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  theatre.    On  my 
way    thither    purchased  '  Moore's  Alma- 
nack improved  for  1807/  *  Slave  of  Pas. 
sion,'  and  Voltaire's  '  Candide/    From  the 
theatre  went  home,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Creswell ;  Mr.  C.  sat  a  few  minutes  in  my 
apartment,  during  which  I  wrote  him  an 
order  for  the  evening.     Dined  at  Storey's 
Gate,  read  the  c  Morning  Post,'  and  the 
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•  Times,*  and  looked  over  some  of  yester* 
day's  papers.  Went  through  a  private 
door  into  an  upper  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  saw  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  acted. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  shall  seldom  make 
any  remarks  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
The  adherence  to  the  Roman  history  may 
in  some  'places  have  curbed  the  sublime 
genius  of  the  author.  It  has  been  got  up 
(in  the  theatrical  phrase)  with  great  and 
critical  attention.  On  my  return  home, 
called  at  Johnston's  .in  Bow  Street,  and 
bought  some  fruit.  Read  in  the  Tour, 
supped,  read  again,  and  went  to  bed  at 
midnight. 

€€  Thursday,  December  4*th. 

"  Arose  some  time  after  nine.  During 
breakfast  read  in  the  Tour,  and  afterwards 
finished  it.  (I  forgot  to  write  yesterday  I 
purchased  Captain  Hunter's  '  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Voyages  to  New  South' 
Wales,'  a  quarto  volume,  with  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  captain.)  At  the  theatre  a 
little  of  the  usual  morning  chit-chat.  Todk 
a  turn  in  St  James's  Park  and  Pimlico.  Re- 
tt d  2 
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turning  home,  t&et   Mr.  Broster  Jun.  of 
Chester.     Bought  in  Exeter  Change  *  The 
Man  of  Pleasure/  and  *  The  Life  of  a  La- 
dy of  Pleasure/  two  small  volumes.     Mr. 
Galindo  left  his  card  this  morning.     Read 
in  c  The  Man  of    Pleasure  /   dined,  and 
read  again  in  the  afore  mentioned  book. 
Captain  Sutherland's  Tour  is  written  in  an 
easy,  familiar  manner,  the  language  plain, 
sometimes  a  little  ungrammatical.    He  ha? 
not   been    an    inattentive   observer.    The 
Turks  seem  to  be  a  favorite  people  with 
him.     He  is  the  first  writer  I  have  met 
with  who  affects  to  believe  Mahomet  was 
an  honest  man,  and  that  he  acted  from 
pure  and  upright  motives  when  he  formed 
his  new  religion.    The  moral  part  of  the 
Alcoran  is  calculated  for  the  country  he 
lived  in,  and  in  many  particulars  is  un- 
exceptionable;   but  for   his    divine    mis- 
sion,  the  best  that   can  be  said  of  it,  if 
we  acquit  him  of   wicked  intentions,  is, 
"that  it  is  the  enthusiastic  imaginations  of  a 
madman ;  and  yet  there  is  not  any  part 
of  his  military  or  legislative  character  that 
sanctions  the  belief  that  he  was  in  that 
predicament.    The. captain,  in   recording 
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the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  adverting  to 
the  disposition  of  Miltiades  and  his  oppo- 
nents, forces  a  smile  when  he  makes  use 
of  modern  terms,  such  as  the  Persians  ad- 
vancing en  potence,  &c. ;  but  he  was  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Heathfield,  and,  as  Darby 
says  in  The  Poor  Soldier 9  he  had  a  mind  to 
let  his  lordship  see  that  he  did  not  go  to 
school  for  nothing. . 

"  After  dinner  read  in  c  The  Man  of 
Pleasure/  About  dusk  was  waited  on  by 
a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  have  forgot, 
who  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a  tragic 
author.  His  play,  I  find,  has  been  twice 
rejected  at  Covent  Garden,  but  he  hoped 
that  through  my  influence  it  might  be 
brought  forward*  I  endeavoured  to  un- 
deceive him  in  that  point;  however,  I 
fixed  upon  Monday  next  at  eleven  to  hear 
him  read  his  play,  but  from  what  occurred 
at  the  theatre  during  the  evening,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
disappointing  him.  After  I  was  dressed 
finished  *  The  Man  of  Pleasure ;  when  I 
speak  of  its  counterpart  it  shall  also  be 
remembered.     Acted  Altenburg  for    the 
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ninth,  and,  I  hope,  last  time.  Drank  some 
Madeira  at  the  theatre.  Supped  at  the 
Wheat  Sheaf  Coffee-house,  and  went  home 
at  half  past  eleven;  at  what  time  after 
midnight  1  went  to  bed  I  know  not,  as  I 
fell  asleep  at  the  fire  side. 

u  Friday,  December  5th. 

u  Arose  before  eight ;  breakfasted  at  Sto* 
rey's  Gate ;  looked  over  the  Morning  Post, 
the  Times,  and  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
Read  in  the  Life  of  a  Lady  of  Pleasure.  Call* 
ed  at  home,  and  at  the  theatre.  Having  ne- 
ver seen  the  Royalty  Theatre,  determined 
this  day  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
Passed  along  Cheapside,  Lombard  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street,  and  down  the  Minories, 
until  I  arrived  at  Tower  Hill,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  circuitous  rout,  found  myself 
in  Wellclose  Square ;  I  more  than  encom- 
passed it.  I  saw  a  poor  woman,  with  grey 
locks,  but  whose  face  did  not  quite  cor- 
respond with  them,  stoop  down,  pick  up 
two  or  three  small  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
put  them  into  her  mouth :  I  called  her 
back,  gave  her  a  trifle,  and  was  angry  with 


myself  afterwards  that  it  was  not  more* 
I  feel  assured  that  she  was  not  an  impostor. 
I  looked  about  in  rain  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  decent  house  where  I  might  dine ;  I 
then  found  my  way  to  Wapping,  and  past 
for  the  first  time  the  West  India  new  docks 
and  warehouses ;  the  latter  are  an  immense 
building,  and  the  whole  premises  occupy  a 
large  space.  Weary  and  tired,  I  at  length 
found  the  Blacksmith's  Arms  tavern  and  cof* 
fee  house,  near  Miller's  Wharf,  the  place  of 
enquiry  for  the  masters  of  the  Leith  and 
Berwick  smacks,  and  luckily  arrived  in 
time  to  partake  of  a  warm  edge-bone  of 
beef.  After  dining,  and  looking  at  some 
newspapers,  enquired  my  way  to  Wellclose 
Square,  but  it  being  yet  early,  went  into 
a  pastry-cook's  shop,  and  being  almost  at 
a  loss  what  to  ask  for,  bought  something 
more  than  a  pound  of  plum  cake,  and  ate 
two  jellies.  Quitting  the  shop,  I  saun- 
tered about,  went  into  a  public  house, 
called  for  a  pint  of  porter,  which  I  just 
tasted,  and  found  the  tap-room  in  which 
I  was  sitting  was  frequented  by  thieves, 
as  the  landlady  said  she  was  obliged  to 
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remove  the  fire-side  furniture,  and  that  the 
lead  of  the  clock  had  been  recently  stolen. 
The  doors  of  the  theatre  still  remaining 
closed,  I  went  to  another  tap  opposite  to 
it ;  there  were  two  foreign  sailors  smoak- 
ing,  and  two  or  three  other  foreigners,  I 
believe  Germans;  it  seemed  a  foreign 
house.  T  here  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  which  I  never  tasted.  At 
length  I  crossed  the  street,  and  as  1  reach* 
$d  the  box  door,  Mr,  John  Astley  had  just 
got  oat  of  3  hackney  coach.  I  entered 
the  house  with  him,  He  gave  orders  at 
the  office  to  admit  me  and  my  friends 
whenever  I  presented  myself.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  upper  boxes,  the  first  tier 
I  mean,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each  side 
above,  I  believe  shut  up.  The  theatre  is 
very  plain,  but  neat;  the  house  seemed 
to  me  something  larger  than  the  Hay  mar- 
ket ;  the  pit  is  small,  but  I  was  told  the 
middle  gallery  would  contain  a  thousand 
people.  I  went  down  stairs,  drank  two 
dishes  of  coffee  in  the  coffee  room,  and 
seated  myself  in  the  second  row  of  one  of 
the  front  boxes.     Among  other  company 
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Uras  a  very  civil  Jew  family ;  (there  seem* 
ed  many  of  them  in  the  house ;)   I  pre- 
sented'an  orange  to  each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren,  and   received  a  piece  of  an  apple 
from  the  mistress  of  the  family.     Mr,  Ast- 
ley  came  into  the  box,  as  did  Mr.  Upton, 
(who  is,  I  believe,  the  poet  of  the  theatre) 
and  a  young  man,  a  relation  of  Mr.  A/s. 
The    performance    consisted    of    singing, 
dancing,  and    pantomimic  exhibitions,  in 
one  of  which  Mrs.  Astley  performed.     At 
the  conclusion  I  returned    by   Rosemary 
Lane,  and  retrod  the  streets  I  had  passed 
in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  King  Street 
about  half  past  eleven.    Supped,  and  after- 
wards finished  the  Life  of  a  Lady  of  Plea- 
sure.    I  have  not  had  so  long  a  pavement 
walk  for  some  time.     I  wish  I  could  add, 
that  it  had  been  a  pleasant  one. 

"  The  two  last  volumes  I  have  men- 
tioned, from  their  size  and  contents,  are 
very  liable  to  be  purchased  by  youth  of 
both  sexes.  An  artful  introduction,  and 
the  name  of  a  supposed  clergyman  or  phy- 
sician in  the  title  page,  would  lead  to  a 
belief  that  they  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
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the  area  for  horsemanship,  and  the  orchestra; 
rather  strangely  disposed  up  stairs,  on  the  left 
of  the  stage.  A  tier  of  boxes  go  entirely 
round  the  house,  with  exception  of  the  orches- 
tra; the  pit  is  underneath,  and  behind  it, 
a  small  space  between,  is  the  gallery.  The 
dresses  are  appropriate.  The  performances, 
feats  on  the  slack  rope  and  dancing,  were  well 
executed;  but  the  concluding  piece,  which 
should  be  the  best,  was  the  most  absurd, 
tedious,  disagreeable  piece  of  mummery  I 
ever  witnessed.  It  was  only  displeasure  that 
kept  me  from  felling  asleep.  Mr.  Parker, 
who,  I  presume,  has  some  concern  in  the 
undertaking,  came  to  roe  in  the  boxes,  and 
requested  my  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  house  for  myself  and  friend,  as  Mr.  Smith 
the  equestrian,  had  done  before.  Returned 
home,  supped  in  my  bed-chamber,  read  in 
"  The  Tour,"  and  went  to  repose  some  time 
after  midnight, 

"  Tuesday ',  Dec.  2d. — A  rose  at  eight.  Read  ' 
in  "  The  Tour"  before,   at,   and  after  break- 
fast. About  eleven  went  to  Mr.  Drummond's 
the  portrait-painter,  in  Church-street,  Soho, 
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and  sat  about  an  hour  and  half  to  enable 
him  to  finish  a  portrait  of  me,  for  Mr* 
Luke  Birch  in  Cornhill,  which  was  begun 
last  year.  Mr.  D.  called  on  me  yesterday 
for  that  purpose* 

"  Called  at  home,  and  then  went  to  the 
theatre.  Walked  a  little  with  Mn  Mur-* 
ray,  returned  home,  and  read  in  the  Tour* 
Dined  about  three,  read  in  the  Tour,  and 
between  five  and  six  went  to  the  theatre ) 
acted  Ahenburgh.  In  my  dressing  room 
received  a  package  from  Mrs*  Wells,  for- 
merly of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  accom- 
panied with  a  note,  requesting  my  subn 
scription  to  the  publication  of  her  life* 
The  money  required  was  only  one  guinea* 
A  list  of  subscribers  was  sent*  which  I 
think  was  the  same  I  received  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Returned  home,  supped, 
read  in  the  Tour,  and  went  to  bed  som£ 
time  after  midnight.  Visited  in  the  after-' 
noon  by  Mr.  Hewson. 

"  Wednesday,  December  3cL 

"  Arose  at  eight;  breakfasted  between 
nine  and  ten.     Called  at  the  theatre,  and 
vol.  i.  d  d 
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tlten  went  to  6,  Hunter  Street,  to  call  on 
Mr*  Galindo,  :who  had  left  his  card  on 
Monday  last  {  he  was  gone  to  breakfast 
with    Mrs.    Sjddons.      From    Brunswick 
Square  went  to  Cornhill,  saw  Mr.  L.  Birch 
and    tys  brother,  as    also  a  portrait    of 
the  former  by  Mr.  Drummond.    While  at 
Mr.  B/s  Mr.  D.  called,  and   soon   after 
went  and  returned  with  my  portrait  finish- 
ed, which  is  admitted  to  be  a  striking  like- 
ness.   A  former  one,  painted  by  another 
artist,  was  taken  from  its  frame,  and  Mr. 
D/s  substituted  and  hung  up  in  its  place. 
Gave  my  consent  to  have  it  copied,  and 
an  engraving  to  be  made  for  the  European 
Magazine,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Asperne, 
the    publisher.      After   refreshment,   took 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  theatre.    On  my 
way    thither    purchased  '  Moore's  Alma- 
nack improved  for  1807/  *  Slave  of  Pas. 
sion/  and  Voltaire's  €  Candide/    From  the 
theatre  went  home,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Creswell ;  Mr.  C.  sat  a  few  minutes  in  my 
apartment,  during  which  I  wrote  him  an 
order  for  the  evening*     Dined  at  Storey's 
Gate,  read  the  *  Morning  Post/  and  the 
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•  Times/  mmI  looked  over  some  of  yester* 
day's  papers.  Went  through  a  private 
door  into  an  upper  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  saw  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  acted* 
For  obvious  reasons  I  shall  seldom  make 
any  remarks  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare* 
The  adherence  to  the  Roman  history  may 
in  some  'places  have  curbed  the  sublime 
genius  of  the  author.  It  has  been  got  up 
(in  the  theatrical  phrase)  with  great  and 
critical  attention.  On  my  return  home, 
called  at  Johnston's, in  Bow  Street,  and 
bought  some  fruit.  Read  in  the  Tour, 
supped,  read  again,  and  went  to  bed  at 
midnight. 

"  Thursday,  December  4>th. 

"  Arose  some  time  after  nine.  During 
breakfast  read  in  the  Tour,  and  afterwards 
finished  it.  (I  forgot  to  write  yesterday  I 
purchased  Captain  Hunter's  '  Historical 
Journal  of  the  Voyages  to  New  South' 
Wales/  a  quarto  volume,  with  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  captain.)  At  the  theatre  a 
little  of  the  usual  morning  chit-chat.  Todk 
a  turn  in  St  James's  Park  and  Pimlioo.  Re- 
d  d  2 
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"  The  rebellion,  Mr.  R.  narrates,  was  die 
last  ill-concerted,  and  ill-executed  attempt 
of  the  almost  now  extinct  house  of  Stuart ; 
if  Cardinal  York  is  dea^d  it  is  entirely  so. 
Although  but  sixty  years  since,  a  period 
trifling  in  history,  such  have  been  the  as* 
tonishing  changes  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  Europe,  that  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tions our  author  has  set  down,  seem  trivial, 
and  even  the  memory  of  the  event  has 
passed  away  like  a  dream.  Take  a  re- 
trospect  of  the  last  thirty-two  years !  — 
Read  in  Captain  Hunter's  Voyage;  sup- 
ped, read  in  Hunter,  and  went  to  bed  a 
iew  minutes  before  one. 

"  Monday,  December  8th. 

"  Arose  at  eight.  Breakfasted  at  nine* 
I  had  promised  Mr.  Beverley  of  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  Covent  Garden,  to  act  a  night 
for  him  at  Woolwich,  where  he  has  a  com- 
pany  at  present  stationed.  A  little  after 
ten  he  called  upon  me,  and  about  half  past 
we  set  out  together  in  a  post-chaise,  through 
Greenwich  and  New  Charlton.  We  alight- 
ed at  Mr.  Beverley's  lodgings  near  the. 
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Theatre,  and  were  received  by  Mrs.  B. 
A  little  after  twelve  I  went  to  the  Theatre 
and  rehearsed  Sir  Ptertinax  Mac  Sycophant. 
Afterwards  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and 
the  day,  which  had  been  very  wet,  clearing 
up,  I  walked  with  Mr.  B.  to  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  formerly  called  the  Warren.  1 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  White,  a  gentleman 
who  very  obligingly  shewed  us  as  much  as 
our  short  stay  would  permit  us  to  view. 
The  arsenal  covers  a  very  large  space  of 
ground ;  there  are  several  handsome  build- 
ings, and  a  large  new  store-house  is  now 
erecting  upon  piles.  Next  to  the  river 
there  is  a  large  handsome  wharf,  and  we 
saw  many  convicts  with  irons  on,  variously 
employed.  Tliey  sleep  on  board  hulks, 
are  put  in  classes,  and  rewarded  according 
to  their  behaviour.  Their  friends  have  ac- 
cess to  them  at  stated  times,  and  are  allow- 
ed to  furnish  them  with  refreshments  and 
necessaries.  This  being  the  birth-day  of 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  the  master  general  of 
the  ordnance,  several  gentlemen  of  the 
establishment  were  dining  at  the  New 
London,  and  there  was  a  military  dinner 
at  the  Barracks. 
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getic  and  richer  than  ever."  His  ad- 
mirable acting  in  this  part,  which  all 
agreed  had  not  been  seen  before  in  its 
true  colours  since  Garrick's  death,  pro* 
cured  him  the  trouble  of  playing  Strictland 
in  the  Suspicious  Husband,  a  copy  from 
Kitely  which  could  not  add  to  his  fame* 
Our  hero  appears  to  have  continued  re- 
peating his  established  routine  of  charac- 
ters, without  any  addition  to  the  stock, 
or  any  incidental  indisposition,  or  visit 
from  his  old  corpplaint,  until  April  16th 
1807.  Those  who  visited  the  theatre  when 
Mr.  Cooke  was  announced,  knew  long  be- 
fore this,  that  they  must  take  their  chance 
for  entertainment.  They  might  be  delighted 
by  the  finest  acting  in  the  wortd,  or  the 
actor  might  be  indisposed,  and  neither 
borne  to  the  house  nor  sead  an  apology ; 
or  he  might  come,  and  be  seised  while 
playing  with  his  old  complaint^  and  retire 
amidst  the  sympathizing  groans  of  his 
audience.  On  the  above  mentioned  even- 
ing he  played  his  favorite  Sir  Pertinax, 
and  manifested  symptoms  of  being  too 
much     under    French    influence    for    a 
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staunch  supporter  of  the  meenister>  and  it 
was  observed  that  Egerton's  remark* 
"  when  a  man  is  drunk,  is  that  the  time 
for  business/'  made  him  stagger,  and  the 
audience  laugh  immoderately. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
even  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  nev<br  lost  hi* 
Scotch  dialect.  One  night  in  New  York, 
in  Sir  Archy, ,  he  forgot  his  name,  and 
called  himself  Sir  Pertinax.  A  man  in 
the  gallery  called  out  "  Don't  you  knovtr 
your  own  name  ?  It's  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sal*- 
casm !"  Cooke  looked  up  at  him  and  re- 
plied :  "  Eet's  aw  ain  blude." 

On  the  22d  of  April  he  played  Mac- 
beth, a  character  which  he  had  resigned 
to  Mr.  Kemble,  and  now  resumed  on  ac- 
count of  that  gentleman's  confinement 
with  severe  rheumatism ;  the  fcame  cause 
brought  him  forward,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
in  Prospero  in  the  Tempest. 

The  reader  is  perhaps  acquainted  with 
the  controversy  among  the  London  peri- 
odical writers,  arising  from  Mr.  Kemble's 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "  ^ches,"  in 
this  line, 
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"  About  five  dined  at  Storey's  Gate,  read 
in  some  newspapers  and  returned  home 
about  eight.  Read  in  Hunter,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed  some  time  after  midnight. 

"  Wednesday \  December  10th. 

"  Arose  some  time  after  nine.  Regu- 
lated some  things,  and  breakfasted  about 
•ten.  During  breakfast  read  in  Hunter, 
and  revolved  in  my  mind  the  business  of 
the  day.  About  noon  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  afterwards  took  a  'long  and  varied 
walk  with  Mr.  Murray.'  We  went  first 
to  Westminster,  and  viewed  the  new  im- 
provements now  going  on.  Walked  along 
College  Street,  then  by  way  of  Tothill 
Street  and  Queen's  Square  into  St.  James's 
Park.  About  three  we  parted  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  I  went 
home.  Murray  is  a  pleasant,  well  in- 
formed, and  entertaining  companion,  and 
*  I  love  to  cope  with  him'  in  his  ambulating 
humour.  Near  four  dined  and  drank  cof- 
fee at  Storey's  Gate.  Looked  into  some 
newspapers. — Went  into  a  box  at  the  the- 
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atre,  and  sat  about  half  the  first,  and  the 
second  act  of  the  Tempest ;  first  altered 
from  Shakespeare  by  Dry  den,  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  now  revised  by  Kemble. 
Dryden  was  certainly  highly  censurable 
for  altering  and  daring  to  meddle  with  a 
piece  replete  with  the  flashes  of  Shakes- 
peare's geuius  ;  lowering  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  Miranda,  and  adding  his  own 
^ndecent  and  unnatural  characters  of  Hip- 
polito  and  Dorinda.  Since  the  period 
when  Garrick  appeared,  to  the  present, 
such  a  despicable  piece  of  patchwork 
would  have  met  with  the  reprobation  and 
contempt  it  so  justly  merits.  There  were 
several  marks  of  disapprobation  by  a  part 
of  the  audience,  and  more,  I  am  told,  on 
Monday  last,  the  first  night  of  its  revival. 
A  Miss  Meadows  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, in  Ariel.  She  is  a  good  figure,  sings 
the  songs  well,  as  I  am  informed,  but  is 
not  sufficiently  handsome  and  delicate  for 
the  aerial  sprite.  Although  young  in 
years,  she  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a 
e  e2 


great  deal  of  the  old  stager.  Sat  some 
time  in  the  green  room,  chatted  with  In- 
cledon  in  our  dressing  room :  supped,  and 
went  to  bed  some  time  after  midnight, 

"  Thursday,  December  11*/*. 

"  Breakfasted    in    bed,   and    arose    at 
noon.     Reading  last  night  in  Capt.  Hun- 
ter, I   found  eight  pages  missing.     When 
I  buy  from  a  book-stall  I  must  be  more 
careful  in  future.      Dined  at  home,   and 
read  in  Hunter  until  I  went  to  the  thea- 
tre.    Acted  Shylock,  I  think  well.     The 
trial  scene  not  quite  so  correct  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed it.     Supped  at  home,  and  read  in 
Hunter  till ,  two  o'  clock.     Found  a  letter 
at  home  from  Mr.  Beverley,  offering  me 
terms  to  play  a  night  at  Woolwich.     Went 
to  bed  at  the  time  I  left  off  reading. 
* 

"  Friday,  December  12th. 

"  Arose  at  ten.  I  must  observe,  I  last 
night  saw  the  first  act  of  a  new  farce, 
called  "  Arbitration,  or  Free  and  Easy.* 
Breakfasted  at  Storey's  Gate.  Read  the 
Times,  Morning  Post,  and  Morning  Ad- 
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vertiscr.  In  the  Post  a  paragraph  of  the- 
ttical  blasphemy.  Rounded  St.  James's 
Park,  and  afterwards  took  a  long  pave- 
ment walk.  Bought  the  trial  of  Henry 
Stanton,  Esq.  (an  Ensign  in  the  8th,  or 
King's  regiment  of  foot)  before  a  general 
Court  Martial  held  at  Doncaster  in  Au- 
gust 1805.  Called  at  home.  Dined  and 
drank  coffee  at  Storey's  Gate,  where  I 
went  through  Mr,  Stanton's  trial,  of  which 
I  shall  write  to-piorrow*  and,  looked  in  the 
Courier.  ;  Chatted  with  Mr.  Moreton  in 
the  Green  Room,  passed  Mr.  Rae  into  the 
front  of  the  house,  returned  home,  read 
in  Hunter,  supped,  and  went  to  bed  at 
one  o*  clock.  x  .'    ' 

I  found  in  the  evening  a  polite  note, 
from  Mr.  — ,  requesting  my  ac- 
ceptance of  a  dozen  of  claret,  which  ac-^ 
cowpanied  the  note. 

"  Saturday,  December  IS/A. 

"  Arose  at  eight     Answered  the  notg 

received  from  Mr, *- — .  I  was  induced 

yesterday  to  purchase  Mrt  Stanton's  trial  by 
"  singular  and  interesting"  being  inserted 
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in  the  title  page.  All  the  parties  seem 
devoid  of  the  character  of  gentlemen,  (I 
mean  the  military  heroes)  and  the  singular 
and  interesting  business  mean  and  despi- 
cable. I  never  expended  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  a  bookseller's  shop  with  so 
much  regret.  Finished  C&pt.  Hunter. 
The  volume  contains  the  journals  of  Go* 
vernor  Phillips,  and  Lieut.  Ball  of  the 
Supply,  armed  tender.  The  sufferings  of 
the  convicts,  both  on  the  voyage  and  af- 
terwards j  are  painful  to  humanity;  those 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  even  offi- 
cers not  much  better*  From  the  distance 
of  the  settlements-,  I  think  they  will  never 
be  useful  to  Britain,  or  ever  worth  the 
cost  and  trbuble  expended  on  than. 
Dined  at  Storey's  Gate.  Returned  home, 
then  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  acted  Al- 
tenburg  for  the  tenth  time.  The  audi- 
ence thin. '  Mr.  Beverley  came  to  my 
dressing  room,  and  I  agreed  to  act  at 
Woolwich  on  Wednesday  next.— Shy  lock 
and  Sir  Archy  were  the  characters  fixed 
on.  Returned  home,  supped,  and  read  in 
Voltaire's  <  Candide,  or  all  for  the  best/ 
Went  to  bed  some  time  after  midnight. 
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"  Sunday,  December  14th. 
"  Arose  a  little  before  ten.  Read  in 
Candide,  aud  afterwards  breakfasted.  Fi- 
nished Candide.  Took,  a  list* of  books 
I  mean  to  purchase.  Sat  down,  and  in 
the  theatric  phrase,  cast  twelve  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I  mean  to  take  a  night  this  sea- 
son, for  the  first  time  these  three  years. 
In  1805  I  was  at  home  at  Hampstead  one 
night  by  the  sudden  change  of  a  play 
when  I  should  have  acted  in  John  Bull. 
In  1806,  having  received  permission  from 
Mr,  Harris  to  act  thfee  weeks  at  Bath 
and  Bristol,  I  was  not  appointed  to  a 
night  I  must  add,  that  I  should  have 
returned  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  delayed 
nine  days  at  Marlbro' ;  when  I  returned, 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Brandon  (on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  of  May)  that  I  might  have 
Saturday  the  10th  of  May,  but  I  thought 
proper  to  decline  it.  Dined  and  drank 
coffee  at  Storey's  Gate.  Read  the  Cou- 
rier of  last  night,  and  the  Observer  of 
to-day.  After  I  got  bome,  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Mudie,  manager  of  the 
Windsor  Theatre;   the  purpose   of  which 
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getic  and  richer  than  ever/'  His  ad- 
mirable acting  in  this  part,  which  all 
agreed  had  not  been  seen  before  in  its 
true  colours  since  Garrick's  death,  pro* 
cured  him  the  trouble  of  playing  Strictland 
in  the  Suspicious  Husband,  a  copy  from 
Kitely  which  could  not  add  to  his  fame. 
Our  hero  appears  to  have  continued  re- 
peating his  established  routine  of  charac- 
ters, without  any  addition  to  the  stock, 
or  any  incidental  indisposition,  or  visit 
from  his  old  corp  plaint,  until  April  16th 
1807.  Those  who  visited  the  theatre  when 
Mr.  Cooke  was  announced,  knew  long  be- 
fore this,  that  they  must  take  their,  chance 
for  entertainment.  They  might  be  delighted 
by  the  finest  acting  in  the  world,  or  the 
actor  might  be.  indisposed,  and  neither 
tome  to  the  house  nor  sead  an  apology ; 
or  ho  might  come,  and  be  seised  while 
playing  with  his  old  complaint^  and  retire 
amidst  the  sympathizing  groans  of  his 
audience.  Oh  the  above  mentioned  even- 
ing he  played  his  favorite  Sir  Pertinax, 
and  manifested  symptoms  of  being  too 
ipuch     under    French    influence   for    a 
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staunch  supporter  of  the  meenister,  and  it 
was  observed  that  Egerton's  remark. 
"  when  a  man  is  drunk,  is  that  the  time 
for  business/'  made  him  stagger,  and  the 
audience  laugh  immoderately. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
even  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  nev6r  lost  hi* 
Scotch  dialect.  One  night  in  New  York, 
in  Sir  Archy, ,  he  forgot  his  name,  and 
called  himself  Sir  Pertinax.  A  man  in 
the  gallery  called  out  "  Don't  you  knorir 
your  own  name?  It's  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sal*- 
casm !"  Cooke  looked  up  at  him  £nd  re- 
plied :  "  Eet's  aw  ain  blude." 

On  the  22d  of  April  he  played  Mac- 
beth, a  character  which  he  had  resigned 
to  Mr.  Kemble,  and  now  resumed  on  ac- 
count of  that  gentleman's  confinement 
with  severe  rheumatism ;  the  Same  cause 
brought  him  forward,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
in  Prospero  in  the  Tempest. 

The  reader  is  perhaps  acquainted  with 
the  controversy  among  the  London  peri- 
odical writers,  arising  from  Mr.  Kemble's 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "  ^ches,"  in 
this  line, 
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'<  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aqhes,  make  thee  roar/ 

which  he  converted  into  "  aitches;" — or 
if  he  is  not  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  Cooke,  either  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  King  John,  as  he  sometimes  called  him, 
,(and  at  others  Black  Jack)  by  speaking 
English  as  English  is  now  spoken,  or  to 
i^void  those  hisses  which  the  audience 
.always  bestowed  on  Kemble  when  he 
treated  them  with  this  unintelligible  word, 
^omitted  the  passage  altogether. 

Two  impromptus  appeared,  which  I  will 
transcribe. 

f  Mr*  Cooke  s  Soliloquy. 
<*  ditches  or  Akes,  shall  1  speak  both  or  either? 
.    .        If  akes,  I  violate  ray  Shakespere's  measure, 

If  nitches,  1  shall  give  King  Johnny  pleasure— 
I've  hit  upon't — by  Jove  Til  utter  neither." 

The  second  has  its  pointun  the  allusion 
to  Mr.  Kemble's  rheumatism. 

"  Query. 
"  Pray  is  Kemble  really  ill  f" 
One  day  demanded  Ned  of  Will, 
$t  Why  yes,"  says  Will, H  'tis  truly  said, 
\  heard  his  dismal  groans 
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Wheb  he  had  ditches  in  bis  bead ; 
They've  now  got  in  his  bones/*; 

On  the  21st  of  May  Mr.  Cooke  played 
Lear  and  Sir  Archy  for  his  benefit.  In  his 
chronicle,  he  says  of  this  season— 

"  Last  season  in  London  passed  away 
much  as  usual.  I  took  for  my  night  King 
Lear,  and  Love  a  la  Mode.  I  repeated 
Lear  one  night,  and  think  on  both  I  acted 
very  bad." 

Mr.  Cooke  proceeds  in  his  Chronicle  to 
give  a.  brief  account  of  his  summer  cam- 
paign in  1807,  in  these  words : 

"  My  summer  commenced  at  Glasgow, 
and  was  very  productive  ;  from  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  my  old 
school-town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  for  six 
nights,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds.  I  struck  off  55/. 
and  received  90/. ;  the  remainder,  35/.  is 
still  owing ;  I  suppose,  in  the  theatrical 
phrase,  to  vex  me." 

Here  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  speaks 
of  Berwick  as  his  old  school-town,  not  as 
the  place  of  his  birth/  as  it  has  been 
called. 
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The  last  flight  of  his  playing  at  Berwick 
was  on  the  17th  of  August  1807,  for  Mrs, 
Eyre's  benefit;  and  from  this  time  until 
December  the  30th  he  did  not  act  on  any 
stage  ;  nor  did  he  appear  in  public  much 
during  this  interval. 

The  Theatre,  Covent  Garden,  opened  on 
Monday,  September  the  14th,  but  without 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Cooke.  The  season  passed 
on  until  the  10th  of  March  1808,  before  his 
reappearance  upon  the  London  boards. 
The  London  witlings  tell  us,  in  their  repo- 
sitories of  fashionable  sapience,  that  Cooke 
has  entered  on  board  a  king's  ship.  This 
information  is  given,  that  the  writer  may 
add  "  by  this  time  he  is  half  seas  over/9  A 
most  delectable  pun,  which  is  repeated 
again  by  the  same  writer,  a  true  wit  of  the 
latest  school,  when  some  years  after,  Mr. 
Cooke  embarked  for  America.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Kemble  ventured  to  remind 
the  public  of  their  favourite  Iago,  but  the 
decision  of  the  public  was  against  him. 

The  periodical  publications  of  London 
placed  Mr.  Cooke  in  Appleby  Jail  at  this 
time ;  and  stated  that  his  debts  were  such 
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as  left  little  hope  of  his  liberation.— 
"  Should  he  die  ia  this  situation/'  asks  the 
Mirror,  "  would  it  be  just  to  impute  neglect 
of  genius  to  the  public  ?"  And  again ;  "  To 
use  the  words  of  Lord  Littleton,  speaking 
of  Goldsmith, — a  rigid  obedience  to  the 
Scripture  command  of  "  take  no  thought 
for  to-morrow/'  occasion  the  difficulties  of 
his  life,  and  threaten  the  insolvency  of  its 
end.  Is  the  public  to  be  blamed  because 
common  sense  was  not  added  to  his  other 
attainments?  Surely  not.  If  Pope  had 
been  a  debauchee,  he  would  have  lived  in  a 
garret,  and  not  enjoyed  the  Attic  elegance 
of  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  If 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  idle  and 
drunken,  he  might  have  obtained  nothing 
better  than  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub- 
sistence, by  painting  coach  pannels  and 
Birmingham  tea-boards  :"-*-"  and  the  ini- 
mitable Garrick,  if  he  had  possessed  Stutter's 
character,  would  hare  acquired  little  more 
than  Shuter's  fame,  and  suffered  Stater's 
end.  So  much  for  Mr.  Cooke !  He  has  the 
reward  which  his  own  hands  have  laboured 
to  prepare." 
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fnent;  Sterling;  Don  Pedro;  £>avid ; 
Crabtree ;  General  Worry ;  Major  Ben- 
bow;  Davy;  Lord  Froth;  Whittle,  or 
Wittel ;  Variand  ;  Skirmish." 

He  then  mentions  the  characters  in 
which  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, Mi?s  Younge,  &c.  and  concludes : 
"  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  have  omitted  se- 
veral characters  sustained  bjr  the  justly 
remembered  names  1  have  set  down,  as 
memory  cannot  be  solely  trusted  for  up- 
wards  of  thirty  yeirs,  and  not  the  smallest 
resource  have  I  at  present  to  assist  me,  but 
all  I  have  set  down  I  have  witnessed. 

"  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  often  being 
present  at  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Abing- 
don, and  Miss  Pope,  but  -the  former  is 
alive,  and  the  latter,  I  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  natural. acting,  has  not  left  the  stage.  I 
have  seen  some  very  respectable  actors  and 
actresses  besides. 

"  The  following,  though  within  my  re- 
collection, I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
view:  Messrs.  Mossop,  Powell,  Holland, 
and  Ryder,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
and  Mrs.  Give.  Those  I  have  mentioned, 
I  perfectly  recollect. 
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"  As  I  do  not  understand  the  science 
of  music,  I  shall  only  mention  the  singers 
I  have  seen,  who  could  act :  Messrs.  Ver- 
non, Webster,  and  Bannister,  These  add- 
ed the  shirt  to  the  ruffle.'9 

Thus  ends  Cooke's  Chronicle.  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  part 
of  the  journal  he  kept  during  this  confine- 
ment as  can  be  found*  It  serves  further  to 
develope  his  character,  and  shews  him  in 
a  different  situation  from  those  in  which 
he  was  placed  when  he  wrote  his  former 
diaries :  he  has  no  resources  but  those  he 
can  muster  within  ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
seen  no  person  during  all  this  period  of 
[I  believe]  ten  weeks,  except  the  woman 
who  provides  him  food,  a  cabinet  maker, 
a  pretty  young  lady,  and  once  or  twice, 
"  jnine  host  of  the  Anvil/'  who  may  have 
been  the  Keeper  as  well  as  the  Maker  of 
the  Keys ;  of  books  he  has  no  great  choice ; 
and  his  principal  occupations  seem  to  have 
been  to  record  the  present  and  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  past — but  no  confessions, 
and  whether  with  a  view  to  amendment 
we  must  judge  by  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
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marked  his  mad  prodigality  the  reader  will 
have  several  opportunities  of  judging ;  I  will 
mention  one  here,  as  a  case  in  point. 

Having  received  the  amount  of  a  benefit, 
and  the  proceeds  of  an  engagement  at 
Manchester,  he  pocketed  the  whole,  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  that  evening 
fell  into  company  at  a  public  house  with 
some  republican  manufacturers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  loyalty  of  our  hero 
was  always  great,  but  increased  m  warmth 
thermometrically  with  his  stomach  and 
head.  One  of  the  mechanics  entered 
the  field  of  political  disputation  with 
George  Frederick,  who  soon  became  intem- 
perate in  words  as  well  as  conduct,  and 
finally  challenged  his  antagonist  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy  by  thafist.  The  man, 
who  knew  him  and  his  reputation,  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  necessity  of  beating 
him,  and  excused  himself  by  "  Nah  now, 
Mr,  Cooke,  you  know  1  would  not  harm 
you  if  I  could;  you  take  the  liberty  of 
abusing  me  and  challenging  me,  because 
you  are  rich,  and  know  I'm  a  poor  man/' 

"  Do  I  ?"  says  Cooke ;  "  Til  shew  you 
that.    There  look/'  pulling  all  the  bank 
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notes  from  his  pocket,  "  there — that's  all  I 
have  in  the  world— there, "  putting  them  in 
the  fire,  "  now  I'm  as  poor  as  you  are— * 
now,  damn  you,  come  on !" 

Such  destruction  of  property,  and  gifts 
XQade  in  the  moments  of  ebriety,  as  irra- 
tional as  destructive,  perhaps  more  perni- 
cious, fully  account  for  my  hero's  melan- 
choly confinement  in  the  fall  and  part  of 
the  winter  of  1807. 

This  was  a  dolorous  period  for  htm 
doubtless,  but  a  salutary  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  kept  him  out  of  mischief,  and  assuredly 
mended  his  health.  If  the  record  of  his  life 
should  hereafter  be  considered  valuable,  we 
owe  it  to  this  period  of  involuntary  leisure* 
The  Chronicle,  which  is  a  retrospective 
view  of  his  theatrical  life,  was  begun  and 
finished  here ;  g#d,  though  alone  it  would 
have  been  but  a  meagre  and  scanty  memo- 
rial of  him,  it  has  served  me  as  a  clue  to 
other  and  fuller  materials.  Jt  has  been 
quoted  up  to  this  period,  and  serves  as 
links  connecting  his  different  journals,  and 
other  matter,  collected  from  various  sources. 
He  brought  it  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking;  but  without  having  men* 
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tioned  bis  present  situation,  or  the  causes 
of  it,  he  breaks  off  at  the  17th  August  1807. 
During  this  period  of  confinement  he  like- 
wise amused  himself  by  keeping  the  copious 
journal  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which 
stops  short,  without  mentioning  the  causes 
which  disenthralled  him,  and  carried  him 
to  Glasgow ;  but  we  shall  find  them  else- 
where. 

At  the  end  of  his  chronicle  he  gives  the 
following  list  of  characters,  which  he  had 
acted  up  to  that  time  in  London,  and  the 
characters  he  had  seen  acted  by  players 
of  eminence. 

"  The  following  are  the  characters,  as 
near  as  1  can  remember,  which  I  have  act- 
ed in  London : 

"  Richard  III. ;  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  Ham- 
let ;  Iago ;  Jachimo ;  Hubert ;  the  three 
Falstaffs  ;  Jacques ;  Angelo ;  Prospero ; 
Macduff;  the  ghost;  King  John  (altered); 
Bajazet ;  Zanga ;  Sciolto  ;  Shore ;  Glen- 
alvon ;  Stukely  ;  Pierre ;  (Coriolanus  at 
D-  L. ;)  Lord  Davenant;  Pizarro;  Kite- 
\y ;  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  Sir  Pertinax 
Mac  Sycophant;  Strictland;  Major  Oak- 
ley;   Sir   Philip   Blandford.;    Mortimer  ; 
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Has  well ;  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  ;  Co* 
mus ;  recited  the  Jubilee  Ode  by  Gar  rick, 
and  an  epilogue  to  (name  forgot)  by  GL 
Col  man  the  Younger. 

"  Original  characters  (or  characters  of 
which  he  was  the  first  or  original  actor) : " 

"  Peregrine;  Orsino ;  Lord  Avondale; 
Sandy  Mac  Tab  [damned  first  night]  ;  La- 
vensforth ;  a  part  in  a  comedy  of  Mr.  Hoi? 
man's  [name  forgot,  damned  first  night]  j 
Prince  of  Altenburg." 

This  is  a  miserable  list  indeed !  He  goe# 
pn : 

•  "  The  following  ACTORS  I  have  seen 
in  the  characters  I  have  marked  down  : 

"  Garrick; — Lear;  Hamlet;  Bener 
dick ;  Loon  ;  Don  Felix  ;  Kitely ;  hear4 
him  speak  an  occasional  address,  after 
playing  Felix  for  the  fund. 

"  Barry.— Lear ;  Jacques  ;  Evander  j 
Sciolto  ;  Old  Norval ;  Orestes  ;'  Orillon ; 
Lord  Townly ;  Selim. 

"  Ross. — Zamti;  Sir  Charles  Easy, 

"  Sheridan. — King  John;  Cato. 

"  Mac klin.  —  Shylock  ;  Iago;  Sir 
Archy  Mac  Sarcasm. 
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ment;  Sterling;  Don  Pedro;  £>avid ; 
Crabtree ;  General  Worry ;  Major  Ben* 
bow;  Davy;  Lord  Froth;  Whittle,  or 
Wittel ;  Yrarland  ;  Skirmish/' 

He  then  mentions  the  characters  in 
which  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, Mi?s  Younge,  &c.  and  concluded : 
"  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  have  omitted  se- 
veral characters  sustained  by  the  justly 
remembered  names  1  have  set  down,  as 
memory  cannot  be  solely  trusted  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  yedrs,  and  not  the  smallest 
resource  have  I  at  present  to  assist  mey  but 
all  I  have  set  down  I  have  witnessed. 

"  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  often  being 
present  at  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Abing- 
don, and  Miss  Pope,  but  -the  former  is 
alive,  and  the  latter,  I  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  natural. acting,  has  not  left  the  stage.  I 
have  seen  some  very  respectable  actors  and 
actresses  besides. 

"  The  following,  though  within  my  re- 
collection, I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
view:  Messrs.  Mossop,  Powell,  Holland, 
and  Ryder,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
and  Mrs.  Give.  Those  I  have  mentioned, 
I  perfectly  recollect. 
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"  As  I  do  not  understand  the  science 
of  music,  I  shall  only  mention  the  singers 
I  have  seen,  who  could  act :  Messrs.  Ver- 
non, Webster,  and  Bannister.  These  add- 
ed the  shirt  to  the  ruffle." 

Thus  ends  Cooke's  Chronicle.  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  part 
of  the  journal  he  kept  during  this  confine- 
ment as  can  be  found.  It  serves  further  to 
develope  his  character,  and  shews  him  in 
a  different  situation  from  those  in  which 
he  was  placed  when  he  wrote  his  former 
diaries  :  he  has  no  resources  but  those  he 
can  muster  within  ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
seen  no  person  during  all  this  period  of 
[I  believe]  ten  weeks,  except  the  woman 
who  provides  him  food,  a  cabinet  maker, 
a  pretty  young  lady,  and  once  or  twice, 
"jnine  host  of  the  Anvil/'  who  may  have 
been  the  Keeper  as  well  as  the  Maker  of 
the  Keys ;  of  books  he  has  no  great  choice ; 
and  his  principal  occupations  seem  to  have 
been  to  record  the  present  and  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  past — but  no  confessions, 
and  whether  with  a  view  to  amendment 
we  must  judge  by  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
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(He  commences  abruptly  with  "  conti- 
nued from  No.  2,"  and  then  makes  extracts 
from  some  book  which  he  had  probably  been 
reading,  giving  an  account  of  Sheffield  and 
Leeds,  their  manufactures,  &c.) 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  28th.— Arose  between 
nine  and  ten;  breakfasted.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  has  fallen  during  the  night. 
Lounged  away  the  morning,  though  it  was 
pleasant.  Dined  about  a  quarter  past  one. 
Turned  over  a  part  of  West's  Guide,  Read 
the  comic  scenes  of  A  Journey  to  London, 
or  the  Provoked  Husband.  How  admirably 
just  are  the  characters  drawn!  Compare 
Sir  Francis,  his  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  John 
Moody,  with  the  many  attempts  to  imitate 
them,  and  they  shine  as  diamonds  of  the  first 
water  contrasted  with  Bristol  stones,  and  their 
intrinsic  value  different  ip  as  great  a  propor- 
tion. An  idle  afternoon,  of  a  piece  with  the 
morning.  Drank  tea  a  little  after  five.  I 
sent  to  the  stationer's  for  two  small  memo- 
randum books,  and  procured  one  thick  one, 
not  quite  so.  bad  as  I  expected.  However, 
I  shall  not  make  use  of  it  on  the  present 
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occasion.  This  vender  of  ink,  paper,  and 
quills,  for  I  could  not  get  any  pens,  for- 
merly had  something  in  the  shape  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  but  marrying  a  milliner,  he 
found  bis  better  half  must  be  accommodated 
with  some  place  to  exhibit  her  skill  in  orna- 
menting the  outside  of  the  female  head  (a 
country  circulating  library  often  helps  to  turn 
the  inside  and  deprave  the  heart),  he  wisely 
retrenched  and  abridged  his  wares,  and  di- 
vided not  the  house  but  the  shop  with  her. 
Passed  some  time  in  writing.  Supped  be- 
tween eight  and  nine/' 

(Here  follow  several  extracts,  probably 
transcribed  from  some  book  of  selections). 

"  Went  to  bed  at  eleven. 

"  Sunday 9  Nov.  29th. — Arose  at  ten ;  break- 
fasted. Spent  some  time  in  writing.  Read 
the  character  of  Martin  Luther  from  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson." 

(Here  follow  extracts). 

"  Thus  far  the  Doctor.     It  certainly  does- 
not  strengthen  the  Lutheran  cause,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  flaming  zeal  of  that  re- 
former, broke  forth  in  consequence  of  anger 
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and  disappointment;  and  that  his  dogmas 
were  not  less  obstinately  and  pertinaciously 
pursued,  than  those  of  his  opponents.  As 
to  his  disinterestedness,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  pride  will  sometimes  produce  very  oppo- 
site effects.     Dined  about  one/' 

(Characters  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pope, 
from  Lord  Chesterfield). 

"  Wrote  some  more  in  the  afternoon. 
Drank  tea  a  little  after  five.  Read  some 
letters  of  several  eminent  persons  deceased, 
and  made  some  short  extracts  from  them.  It 
is  to  me  often  disgusting,  to  find  men  of  learn- 
ing, genius,  apd  wit,  in  their  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, paying  each  other  the  most 
egregious  and  fulsome  flattery  and  adulation. 
Even  Swift,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
venting  his  spleen  and  disappointment,  is  not 
behind  the  worst  of  them. 

"  Supped  between  eight  and  nine.  The 
day  has  been  gloomy,  and  the  atmosphere 
threatens  more  snow.  I  in  vaiij  endeavoured 
to  discover  any  appearance  of  the  sun's 
eclipse  this  forenoon.  This  evening  began  a 
kind  of  dramatic  journal  or  chronicle,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  idea3  I  ever  enter- 
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tained  of  the  stage,  the  first  play  I  ever 
read,  and  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  acted.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  continue  it  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Went  to  bed  a  quarter  before 
eleven. 

44  Monday,   Nov.   30th. — Arose   between 
nine  and  ten;  breakfasted.     A  cabinet-maker* 
came  to  inspect  my  writing-desk,  and  gain 
me  an   entrance  to   some   private  drawers. 
Had  the  desk  not  been  injured  in  its  jour- 
ney from  London,  I  should  never  have  known 
that  it  contained  three  small  private  draw- 
ers, which  have  never  been  opened  since  I 
purchased  it.     Dined  about  half  past  one. 
Being  St.  Andrew's  day,  I  drank  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of.  all  friends  in  Scotland,  in 
*  half  pint  bumper  of  what  used  to  be  called 
humble  port;  but  thanks  to  the  increase  of 
our  wealth,  at  least  of  our  taxes,  it  now  de- 
serves a  more  exalted  appellation.     The  time 
before  dinner  was  chiefly  employed  in  con- 
tinuing my  chronicle.     Dined  at  half  past 
one.     Packed  up  my  theatrical  vestments,  in- 
ftpected  the  contents  of  three  private  drawers, 
dressed,  arid  drank  tea  some  time  after  five. 
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Between  tea  and  supper,  employed  with  my 
chronicle.  After  supper,  the  chronicle  again 
amused  some  time.  I  do  not  doubt  but  many, 
or  at  least  several  circumstances  which  I  shall 
mention,  have  already  been  remarked  and 
commented  on ;  but  except  theatrics,  I  shall 
very  rarely,  if  at  all,  mention  any  other  bu- 
siness. This  evening  a  little  indisposed.  My 
spirits  are  sometimes  in  a  pleasing  order,  but 
on  the  sudden,  a  reverse  takes  place.  My 
mind  is  at  this  time  rather  oppressed.  The 
minutes  are  wasting,  and  nothing  positively 
fixed.  The  want  of  books  is  severely  felt.  If 
I  had  properly  foreseen,  I  might  in  some  mea- 
sure have  provided  a  remedy  against  the  eviL 
Now  I  could  wish  to  avoid  encumbering  my- 
self with  any  thing  additional.  The  day  has 
been  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  the  lat- 
ter part  better  than  the  former.  *  The 
gloomy  month  of  November/  as  it  is  called 
by  one  of  our  writers,  is  very  near  its  close. 
Went  to  bed  a  quarter  before  eleven. 

"  Tuesday*  Dec.  1st. — Arose  about  half 
past  ten;  breakfasted.  The  cabinet-maker 
brought  home  my  desk.    I  now  find,  I  never 


till  this  morning  knew  how  to  open  it;  instead 
of  three  private  drawers,  I  now  have  six.  For- 
warded my  time-piece  some  minutes.  Conti- 
nued my  chronicle.  Dined  about  a  quarter 
past  one.  Read  "  the  Mirror  of  the  Times" 
for  Saturday  last.  From  the  number  of  ad- 
vertised medicines,  and  the  mention  of  almost 
every  species  of  complaint  or  disease,  for  which 
they  are  asserted  to  be  infallible  nostrums,  the 
bills  of  mortality  ought  to  be  very  much  de- 
creased. Inspection  into  this  dangerous  traf- 
fic is  surely  wanting  from  some  quarter. 

*'  Military  Excellence. — A  captain  of  vo- 
lunteers undertook  for  a  wager,  to  trundle  a, 
hoop,  rather  heavier  than  a  boy's,  from  White- 
chapel-church  to  Ongar  in  Essex,  in  three 
hours  and  a  half.  How  shall  the  sequel  be 
mentioned?     The  captain  lost. 

"  Want  of  Taste  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.— 
In  an  argument  before  him,  upon  the  Opera- 
house  business,  wherein  Madame  Catalani 
and  Madame  Grassini  were  mentioned,  his 
Lordship  observed,  *  If  you  would  ask  me 
what  I  would  give  myself,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that  I  would  not  give  five  shillings  to  hear 
any  of  them  sing  for  five  months/ 

"  I  read  the  death  of  Mrs.  Macklin,  wi- 
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time  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  1  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  single  instance,  where 
the  volunteer  force  was  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice, that  did  not  redound  to  their  honour. 

"  Supped  a  little  before  nine.  The  day  has 
been  mild  and  pleasant.  The  moon  to-night 
shines  dimly,  and  is  rather  obscured  by  clouds. 
Sat  musing  until  midnight,  then  went  to  bed. 

"  Monday,  Declth. — Arose  at  ten;  break- 
fasted. Read  the  "  Commercial  Chronicle" 
for  Thursday  last. 

"  The  Carlisle  paper  I  read  this  morning  is 
published  I  perceive  by  one  Mr.  Totherside. 
How  ingenious  they  are  in  the  metropolis  in  in- 
venting extraordinary  amusements.  A  dog  was 
thrown  over  the  centre  arch  of  Westminster^ 
bridge  in  the  dark,  on  which  a  wager  was  de- 
pending that  he  would  not  find  his  master's 
house  in  six  hours.  The  poor  animal  found 
it  in  two.  Could  his  master  have  done  it  ?  In 
the  midst  of  war,  when  expectation  is  raised 
high,  and  many  have  to  lament  its  conse- 
quences, some  of  Joe  Miller's  worst  jokes  find 
their  way  into  some  of  our  papers  of  intel* 
ligence. 
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**  Dined  between  one  and  two.     Read  the 
"  Commercial  Chronicle"  of  last  Saturday. 

"  A  paragraph  announces  me  to  have  ar- 
rived in  London.  This  afternoon  received  a 
letter  from  London,  dated  two  months  ago ! 
on  the  back  of  it,  not  to  be  found,  in  red  ink. 
I  could  almost  swear  it  to  be  my  own  writing. 
The  place  to  which  it  is  first  addressed  I  can- 
not discover.  A  quantity  of  snow  has  just 
fallen.  Wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Betterton's 
letter,  received  yesterday,  but  when  I  shall 
dispatch  it,  I  know  not.  The  evening  hanging 
very,  very  heavy,  cast  the  principal  characters 
of  a  few  plays  as  they  might  be  done  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  I  have  given  as  little  trouble 
to  the  managers  respecting  plays,  the  ward- 
robe-keeper or  the  property-man,  for  the  time 
I  have  been  in  the  theatre,  as  any  one  in  my 
situation  that  ever  belonged  to  it.  It  may 
not  be  always  so.  Turned  over  the  Fables  of 
iEsop,  to  find  the  Eagle  and  Beetle,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  enraged  Delphians  when  they 
were  in  the  act  of  throwing  him  down  the 
rock,  but  it  is  not  in  the  collection.  The  pur- 
port of  it  is,  "  That  the  weakest  may  some- 
times procure  vengeance  against  the   most 
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breakfasted.  The  morning  frosty,  clear,  and 
pleasant*  Dressed,  Read  the  "  Cumberland 
Pacquet"  for  Tuesday  last.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles, the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warrilaw, 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  at  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  The 
death  of  Abraham  Newland  is  also  announced. 
I  read  in  a  London  paper,  the  duty  upon 
proving  his  will  at  the  Commons,  amounted 
to  1400/." 

(Then  follow  accounts  of  several  vessels  lost 
at  sea.  Among  others,  he  says,  "  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Packet,  of  Parkgate  (I  came  last 
from  Ireland  in  her),  is  lost/') 

"  The  Dublin  theatre  is  said  to  have  been 
robbed  on  the  22d  of  last  month  of  several 
articles,  of  no  use  to  any  but  the  owners.  I 
have  known  it,  when  the  meanest  robber 
would  have  been  disappointed  of  any  article. 

"  Respecting  the  King  of  Spain's  procla- 
mation, criminating  his  son  with  an  atrocious 
intention,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  plot 
was  prepared,  the  parts  assigned,  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe arranged  by  the  Corsican  despot. 
This  monster  in  human  nature  wishes  to  de- 
grade all  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  by 
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making  them  completely  contemptible.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  much  shocked 
at,  and  who  detested  the  atrocious  and  diabo- 
lical murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  has  the 
very  wretch  sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador, 
who  conducted  the  seizure  of  that  unhappy 
prince.  Indeed  one  murderer  is  the  fittest  to 
represent  another.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
the  Paris  papers  make  no  mention  of  the 
Spanish  plot.  Perhaps  it  has  not  succeeded 
perfectly  to  the  tyrant's  wish. 

"  The  carrying  on  the  Corsican  s  projects 
has  met  with  much  assistance  from  the  states 
of  Spain  and  Denmark,- both  under  the  do- 
minion of  two  weak  imbecile  mortals.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  of  whom  much 
ha?  been  said,  was  very  prudently  absent 
during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
Every  day  furnishes  proof  of  the  sagacity  of 
our  present  ministers,  and  of  their  justice  to 
their  country  in  demanding  and  seizing  the 
Danish  fleet.  Dined  a  little  after  one.  Read 
"  The  Commercial  Chronicle/'  for  Tuesday 
bat". 

(Here  follows  an  abstract  of  the  news.) 
"  Wrote  some  in  the  chronicle.    Drank 
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tea  a  little  after  five.  Answered  Mr.  Rock's 
last  letter,  though  not  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Between  tea  and  supper  continued  the  chro- 
nicle. The  frost  has  given  way,  and  to-night 
it  rains  and  blows.  Supped  a  quarter  before 
nine.  Read  in  Housman.  \Kent  to  bed  at 
eleven. 

"  Friday,  Bee.  4>th9  (5  W.) — Arose  at 
ten;  breakfasted.  Read  the  "Cumberland 
Herald"  of  Tuesday  last. 

"  Before  dinner  read  the  1st  and  2nd 
marked  weeks.  Had  dined  by  half  past  one. 
Read  the  3rd  and  4th.  Walked.  In  this 
country  they  carry  different  articles  much  in 
the  same  paltry  and  lazy  manner  they  do  in 
Ireland ;  their  small  one-horse  carts  drawn  by 
a  poor-looking  animal,  much  resemble  and  are 
little  better  than  the  cars  used  in  that  kingdom. 
There  is  nothing  more  grating  to  my  ear  than 
the  beastly  noise  they  make  with  their  wooden 
clogs  shod  with  iron.  I  begin  tp  think  differ- 
ently of  my  border  friend  than  I  could  once 
have  thought.  This  has  been  one  of  my  dis- 
agreeable day*.  Listless  indolence  has  preyed 
upon  me.    Even  the  motions  of  a  poor  fly 
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occupied  some  moments.  Wrote  in  the  chro- 
nicle. Supped  between  eight  and  nine.  Made 
two  short  extracts.  Continued  with  little  in-* 
termission  writing  in  the  chronicle  till  near, 
midnight,  and  about  that  time  went  to 
bed. 

"  Saturday j  Dec.  5th. — Arose  abouteleven, 
after  a  good  night's  rest ;  breakfasted.  Read 
the  "  Tyne  Mercury/'  a  Newcastle  paper  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before. 

"  The  Theatre  Royal  (Newcastle)  is  adver- 
tised to  open  on  the  J  5th  of  this  month.  To 
the  advertisement  is  prefixed  a  motto  from 
Shakespeare.  This  is  presumption  in  the 
writer,  as  it  supposes  that  the  audience  of 
Newcastle  are  yet  to  be  informed  the  use  and 
purport  of  the  stage.  Dined  between  one 
and  two.  The  poor  fly,  or  a  poor  fly,  again 
attracted  my  notice.  Finished  my  chronicle 
for  the  present.  It  is  very  hastily  written,  and 
without  a  scrap  of  assistance  from  any  book, 
note,  or  memorandum  whatever. 

"  Drank  tea  about  five.  Read  over  my 
"  chronicle;"  corrected  a  mistake  and  made 
a  small  addition*    I  have  given  at  the  end  a* 
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list  of  the  truly  eminent  actors  and  actresses 
I  have  seen,  now  no  more,  with  all  the  cha- 
racters (I  can  recollect)  I  have  seen  them  in. 
Some  of  them  are  fresh  "  in  my  mind's  eye/' 
Supped  before  nine:  a  blowing  rainy  night. 

"  I  remember  hearing  a  reverend  gentle- 
man of  Newcastle,  whose  death  I  recorded 
last  Thursday,  say,  that  when  a  person,  on 
being  asked  what  he  was  thinking  of,   replied 
nothing,  he  was  thinking  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  but  not  any  thing  distinctly.     I  have 
often  experienced  the  remark  to  be  just,  and 
last  night  was  an  additional  proof  of  it.   I  tried 
to  fix  my  thoughts  but  in  vain.     The  body 
would  feel  a  distaste,  sometimes  approaching 
to  disgust,  at  being  long  supplied  with  the  same 
kind  of  food,  and  nothing  but  the  craving  of 
hunger  would  enable  it  to  endure  it.     The 
mind  is  much  in  the  same  state  when  forced  to 
recur  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  mental, 
repast,  particularly  if  scantily  supplied.     If  I 
remember  right,  Colley  Gibber  said  he  could  - 
employ    his   thoughts    satisfactorily  for  six 
hours;  but  were  those  six  hours  to  be  repeated 
for  six  days  successively,   to  the  most  acute 
and  distinct  thinker  (unless  upon  some  parti* 
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cular  or  important  object)  instead  of  a  relax* 
ation  or  amusement,  I  think  it  would  rather 
be  a  painful  endurance. 

"  Sunday >  Dec.  6th. — Awoke  before  four, 
and  did  not  sleep  again  till  near  eight.  Arose 
at  half  past  ten;  breakfasted  and  dressed. 
Before  dinner  wrote.  I  believe  if  I  was  not 
to  appear  below  stairs  until  dinner  time,  my 
hostess  would  send  in  both  at  once.  Read 
over  my  chronicle,  to  prevent  any  material 
mistake.  Made  one  small  addition.  While 
readirtg  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Betterton, 
at  Whitehaven,  with  an  invitation  to  visit  him 
on  business  for  a  fortnight.  Pound  the  poor 
fly  again  (I  am  almost  sure  it  is  the  same) 
struggling  in  a  basin  of  water.  I  extricated 
the  benumbed  insect.  The  young  men  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  attending 
their  military  duties  as  volunteers,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  practice  every  Sunday,  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  much  against  them.  Our 
clowns  have  acquired  some  degree  of  external 
polish  by  this  universal  arming.  I  have  beard 
some  doubt  their  ability  if  called  into  actual  • 
service.     I  was  in  Ireland  during  the  whole 
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time  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  1  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  single  instance,  where 
the  volunteer  force  was  called  into  actual  ser- 
.  vice,  that  did  not  redound  to  their  honour. 
"  Supped  a  little  before  nine.  The  day  has 
been  mild  and  pleasant.  The  moon  to-night 
shines  dimly,  and  is  rather  obscured  by  clouds. 
Sat  musing  until  midnight,  then  went  to  bed. 

"  Monday,  Dec.  1th. — Arose  at  ten ;  break- 
fasted. Read  the  "  Commercial  Chronicle" 
for  Thursday  last. 

"  The  Carlisle  paper  I  read  this  morning  is 
published  I  perceive  by  one  Mr.  Totherside. 
How  ingenious  they  are  in  the  metropolis  in  in- 
venting extraordinary  amusements.  A  dog  was 
thrown  over  the  centre  arch  of  Westminster- 
bridge  in  the  dark,  on  which  a  wager  was  de- 
pending that  he  would  not  find  bis  master's 
house  in  six  hours.  The  poor  animal  found 
it  in  two.  Could  his  master  have  done  it  ?  In 
the  midst  of  war,  when  expectation  is  raised 
high,  and  many  have  to  lament  its  conse- 
quences, some  of  Joe  Miller's  worst  jokes  find 
their  way  into  some  of  our  papers  of  intel- 
ligence. 
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44  Dined  between  one  and  two.     Read  the 
"  Commercial  Chronicle*'  of  last  Saturday. 

"  A  paragraph  announces  me  to  have  ar- 
rived in  London.  This  afternoon  received  a 
letter  from  London,  dated  two  months  ago ! 
on  the  back  of  it,  not  to  be  fowid,  in  red  ink. 
I  could  almost  swear  it  to  be  my  own  writing. 
The  place  to  which  it  is  first  addressed  I  can- 
not discover.  A  quantity  of  snow  has  just 
fallen.  Wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Betterton's 
letter,  received  yesterday,  but  when  I  shall 
dispatch  it,  I  know  not.  The  evening  hanging 
very,  very  heavy,  cast  the  principal  characters 
of  a  few  plays  as  they  might  be  done  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  I  have  given  as  little  trouble 
to  the  managers  respecting  plays,  the  ward- 
robe-keeper or  the  property-man,  for  the  time 
I  have  been  in  the  theatre,  as  any  one  in  my 
situation  that  ever  belonged  to  it.  It  may 
not  be  always  so.  Turned  over  the  Fables  of 
^Esop,  to  find  the  Eagle  and  Beetle,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  enraged  Delphians  when  they 
were  in  the  act  of  throwing  him  down  the 
rock,  but  it  is  not  in  the  collection.  The  pur- 
port of  it  is,  "  That  the  weakest  may  some- 
times procure  vengeance  against  the   most 
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powerful,   when  greatly  injured  by  them/* 
Went  to  bed  at  eleven. 

"  Tuesday,  Dec.  8tk. — Arose  at  a  quarter 
past  ten;  breakfasted .  A  comfortless  winter 
morning  passed  by  the  fire-side,  nothing  done 
and  little  thought  of.  Dined  at  half  past 
one.  Made  a  short  addition  to  the  "  chro- 
nicle/' This  afternoon  disposed  of,  I  may 
say  got  rid  of,  much  the  same  as  the  morning. 
After  five  drank  tea. 

"  Read  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Times"  for  Sa- 
turday last/* 

(Here,  as  usual,  follows  an  abstract  of  the 
news). 

"  If  the  new-fangled  emperor  succeeds  in 
drawing  his  confederates  to  unite  against  these 
envied  islands,  we  shall  have  the  maritime 
powers  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia 
and  Sweden,  together  with  the  wreck  of  other 
navies,  assisted  by  Austria,  and  what  is  left 
of  Prussia,  with  the  petty  upstart  monarchs 
of  Bavaria,  Holland,  Westphalia  and  Wirtem- 
burg  (a  goodly  company)  at  once  to  cope 
with.    The  contest  will  be  worthy  Britain ! 
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Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 


"  If  England  to  itself  do  prove  but  true/9 
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"  We  have  lived  to  see  our  immortal  courw 
tryman's  writing  verified,  and  what  is  more 
singular,  in  the  very  character  to  whom  he 
has  given  the  words  "  A  man  may  smile  and 
smile,  and  be  a  villain ! — At  least  I'm  sure  he 
njay  be  so  in  Denmark."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  prediction  of  Faulconhridge  will  be  a$ 
truly  accomplished. 

w  In  one  of  the  papers  I  looked  over  yes* 
terday,  it  mentioned  some  alterations  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  ministry*  Talent  does  not 
always  recommend  to  power;  although  the 
imprudent  friends  of  the  late  ministry  boasted 
that  they  possessed  all  the  talent  in  the  king- 
dom. Of  late  years,  it  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  suspect  any  one  of  disloyalty, 
who  ventured  to  disapprove  or  canvass  the 
conduct  of  a  minister.  Discussion  is  fair,  and 
ought  always  to  be  open.  I  think  it  rather  * 
proof  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  friend- 
ship to  the  people,  ta  point  out  a  minister's 
defects  and  incapabilities,  though  at  the  same 
time  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  inten- 
tions. Every  honest  man  does  not  possess 
knowledge  and  understanding  sufficient  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  wei- 
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fare.  I  am  not  politician  enough  to  decide 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ministers 
to  be  exactly  of  one  opinion.  I  fancy  that  in 
the  minutiae  of  affairs  it  will  be  seldom  found 
to  prove;  but  in  the  grand  essentials  of  go- 
vernment, it  must  always  be  attended  to.  Let 
the  opposition,  for  there  always  will  be  one, 
prove  them  wrong. 

"  Supped  before  nine  and  went  to  bed  at 
eleven. 

"  Wednesday ,  Dec.  Qth. — Arose  a  quarter 
#fternine;  breakfasted,  dressed,  wrote  some 
time.     Dined   at  one.     Invited  my  host  to 
drink  some  wine  with  me.     Read  a  govern- 
ment paper.     Some  time  after  five  drank  tea. 
Received  a  visit  upon  business  from  a  pretty 
young  lady.     Looked  over  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    Supped  before   nine.     The   weather 
clear  and  frosty  but  pleasant.     In  this  want 
of  employment  and   lack  of  books,  I  have 
by  me  some  papers  that  require  revision,  and 
yet  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to    look 
upon  them.     It  is  true,  I  have  an  excuse,  but 
not  a  good  one.     Idleness,  says  the  proverb, 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.     Mine  at  present  is 
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much  more  compulsory  than  voluntary.  This 
day  I  had  a  chance  of  hearing  from  six  differ- 
ent persons,  but  the  old  post-woman  had  no 
business  with  me.  During  the  evening  felt  a 
little  indisposed.  Went  to  bed  at  eleven,  not 
very  well. 

"  Thursday j  Dec.  10th. — Awoke  before 
two,  with  a  severe  head-ache,  occasioned,  as 
I  suppose,  by  the  coldness  of  the  night,  my 
fire  having  gone  out.  I  could  not  sleep 
again  until  near  six.  Arose  at  ten,  better 
than  when  I  went  to  bed.  Breakfasted. 
A  gloomy,  frosty  day,  with  snow  upon  the 
ground.  Dined  at  one.  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Rock  at  Edinburgh.  Read  the 
u  Cumberland  Pacquet :"  it  contains  very  little 
but  what  I  have  read  before.  The  letter  I 
mean  to  write  to  Mr.  Rock  this  evening,  must 
be  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  my  last  was  neither 
to  his  or  mine.  Looked  into  the  map  of 
England.  Passed  a  cold,  dreary,  frosty  af- 
ternoon, in  a  day-dream  by  the  £re-side.  I 
am  afraid  too  much  of  life  has  been  passed  in 
the  same  manner.  "  What  dreams  may  come 
when  we  have  shuffled  off -this  mortal  coil"— 
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&  »ye,  there's  the  rub !" — Drank  tea  at  five. 
Answered  Mr.  Rock's  letter.  Marked  the  cha- 
racters in  Richard,  as  they  stood  in  1800,  and 
1807.    Marked  the  first  scene  of  the  character 
of  Macbeth.     The  book  is  of  the  edition  with 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  remarks.     Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Garrick  was  wrong,  in  not  dressing  and  deco- 
rating this  play  as  near  the  ancient  Scottish 
manner  as  possible,  but  pot  more  so  than  others 
of  his   contemporaries.      If   Mrs.  Inchbald 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
Garrick,  it  should  have  been  in  a  more  decent 
and  respectful  manner  than   "  Garrick  had 
taste,  it  is  said ;"  (the  Muse,  as  Mr.  Kemble 
emphatically,  and  I  should  suppose,  ironically 
calls  her,  seems  to  entertain  a\  doubt  of  it); 
"  and  so,  they  say  had  his  admirers :  yet  taste 
like  this  would  be  now  exploded.— So  it  might 
.  be  insinuated  perhaps,  would  be  the  acting  of 
those  days,  could  it  have  been  preserved  along 
with  the  .old  attire/'     The  first  part  of  this 
remark  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  is  imper- 
tinent.     Mrs.   Inchbald's   age   might   have 
taught  her  more  discretion,  as  well  as  good 
manners.     If  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  never 
%o  have  seen  Mr.  Garrick,  I  say  unfortunate, 
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far  she  was  an  actress  some  time  before  Mr. 
G.  retired — yet  she  must  have  seen  some  of 
the  school  (some  are  yet  living)  and  to  call 
their  talents  in  question,  is  confessing  herself 
devoid  of  judgment.  The  taste  and  genius 
of  Garrick  will  be  recorded  to  posterity,  when 
the  names  of  her  flimsy  pages  and  more  flimsy 
remarks,  will  be  totally  sunk  in  oblivion.  The 
author  from  whose  writings  the  story  of  Mac-* 
beth  is  taken,  is  one  beyond  the  reach  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  understanding. 

"  Supped  about  nine.  Read  the  "  Com- 
mercial Chronicle"  for  Tuesday  last. 

"  Spent  some  time  after  supper  in  writing, 
and  in  reading  what  I  wrote.  Feel  a  little 
indisposed. 

"  Went  to  bed  at  midnight     x 

u  Friday,  Dec.  llth.  (6  W.)— Arose  a 
quarter  before  ten;  breakfasted.  Read  and 
wrote.  Read  the  General  Evening  Post  of 
Tuesday  last 

**  Dined  a  few  minutes  after  one.  Mine 
host,  "  not  of  the  garter,"  but  of  the  anvil, 
received  a  letter  from  Aberdeen,  enquiring 
very  particularly  after  me.   I  paid  the  postage, 
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apd  shall  answer  the  letter  when  convenient 
Prank  tea  after  five.  Read  a  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser of  the  1st  of  this  month.  Finished 
marking  the  part  of  Macbeth,  but  shall  care- 
fully look  it  over  again.  ReacLthe  memoran^ 
dums  of  the  5th  week.  Before  I  send  an 
answer  to  the  letter  from  Aberdeen,  I  must 
hear  from  Edinburgh.  Supped  between  ninq 
and  ten ;  went  to  bed  at  midnight. 

"  Saturday,  Dec.  12th. — Arose  about  ten; 
breakfasted  and  dressed.  Mine  host  received 
a  letter  again  from  Aberdeen,  a  counterpart 
of  the  one  received  yesterday,  but  sent  by 
another  route.  The  writer  of  both  seems  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  my  being 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  I. first  saw  him  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  month  of  November  1794, 
when  in  my  way  to  Dublin,  with  the  lat;e  Mr. 
William  Dawson.  At  that  time  I  believe  he 
belonged  to  the  army.  In  the  year  17&8  I 
saw  and  visited  him  in  Dublin.  Since  have 
had  some  letters  from  him,  and  had  a  short 
conversation  with  him  last  summer  in  Edin- 
burgh. H.e  is  now  manager  of  the  Theatres 
(Royal  he  calls  the  first)  of  Aberdeen,  Dun- 
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dee  and  some  others,  and  has  taken  the 
Theatre  Royal  Glasgow,  for  one  year,  com- 
mencing in  May  next. 

"  Dined  between  one  and  two.  The  day 
has  been  mild,  open,  and  pleasant.  Aft$r 
dinner,  walked.  Something  indisposed  with  a 
cold.  In  one  of  the  newspapers  I  read  this 
week,  there  is  a  curious  recipe  for  the  hydro- 
phobia ;  by  immersing  the  patients  in  a  depth 
of  cold  water  sufficient  to  drown  them.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  efficacious  cure  for  every  dis- 
ease. The  writer  gravely  observes,  that  as 
this  is  the  season  when  persons  receiving  the 
infection  in  warm  weather,  begin  to  experi- 
ence the  horrid  effects  of  it,  and  that  heat 
spreads  infection,  and  cold  deadens  it  ?  the 
means  of  recovery  too  from  recent  suspen- 
sion of  breath,  being  almost  brought  to  a 
certainty,  the  experiment  is  worth  the  trial. 
To  answer  him  as  gravely,  if  cold  deadens 
infection  and  heat  diffuses  it,  how  is  it  that 
infection  received  in  warm  weather,  does  not 
appear  until  the  season  is  cold  ?  In  the  midst 
of  his  gravity,  our  serious  writer  forgot,  or 
at  least  overlooked  this  contradiction.  After 
five  drank  tea.     Looked  over  some  accounts; 
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destroyed  some.  Supped  about  half  past 
eight.  Chatted  with  mine  host.  Looked 
over  some  late  accounts.  Went  to  bed  at 
half  past  eleven. 

"  Sunday,  Dee:  15th. — Awoke  before 
three ;  this  is  disagreeable,  as  it  prevents  ris- 
ing until  late ;  I  did  not  sleep  again  till  after 
seven.  Arose  at  half  past  ten;  breakfasted. 
Dined  at  one.  Wrote  to  Mrs.  Howe  of  the 
King's  Head  Inn,  for  my  wine  account.  Mark* 
ed  the  characters  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
as  it  was  acted  at  Covent-garden  1804.  I 
have  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  see  the  late 
Mr.  Macklin  act  Shylock.  I  think  he  fully 
merited  the  great  reputation  he  gained  by  it. 
I  have  also  seen  it  represented  by  Henderson, 
King,  and  Kemble.  The  first  of  the  three 
the  best.  The  exclamation  of  Pope,  when  he 
saw  Macklin  the  first  time,  in  Shylock, 

"  This  is  the  Jew 

"  That  Shakespeare  drew,* 

was  not  only  highly  complimentary  to  hit 
excellent  acting  of  the  character,  but  to  hit 
judicious  choice  of  the  mode  of  acting  it,  and 
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which  has  been  followed  and  imitated  by  all 
his  successors. 

M  Before  Macklin  revived  the  play,  Shy- 
lock  had  been  always  (at  least  within  memory) 
acted  by  what  is  technically  termed  a  low 
comedian,  and  consequently  with  all  the  buf- 
foonery attendant  on  those  performances. 
Mr.  King,  as  I  observed,  I  have  seen.  Mr. 
Yates  I  have  heard  of,  and  can  well  be- 
lieve he  justly  merited  the  applause  he  re- 
ceived, but  I  do  not  class  those  gentlemen 
with  low  comedians*  Whenever  they  acted 
low  comic  characters,  which  they  frequently 
did,  they  never  lost  sight  of,  "  and  let  your 
clowns  say  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them ; 
for  there  be  of  them/'  &c. 

"  I  have  heard  some  comedians,  contem- 
poraries of  my  own,  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  act  Shylock,  and  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  they  would  act  it  well.  Happily 
for  the  feelings  of  the  audience  and  their  own 
reputation,  they  have  never  made  the  trial. 
Read  over  my  diary  of;  this  day  of  December 
of  last  year.  Drank  tea  at  five.  I  am  un- 
easy concerning  some  affairs  at  Berwick*  .  I 
have  had  sufficient  lessons  of  experience  to 
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be  cautious  whom  I  trust,  and  perhaps  may 
jemember  them.  I  will  make  no  more  pro- 
mises. Supped  some  time  after  eight.  Went 
to  bed  at  half  past  ten.  The  day  has  been 
dull  with  rain  and  wind. 

"  Monday,  Dec.  14<th. — Again  tormented 
with  early  waking.  Arose  a  quarter  before 
ten ;  breakfasted.  Inspected  some  articles 
which  much  wanted  it.  After  one,  dined. 
Bead  the  "  Commercial  Chronicle"  of  Thurs- 
day last. 

"  Read  over  some  memorandums  of  last 
year  in  December.  The  day  has  been  mild 
ftnd  open.  Drank  tea  a  quarter  after  five ; 
supped  before  nine,  and  went  to  bed  at  ele- 
ven. 

"  Tuesday,  Dec.  15th. — Arose  at  eight, 
dressed.  Have  been  favoured  with  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, by  Joseph  Nicholson,  Esq.  and  Rich- 
ard Burn,  IX.  D."  Received  a  present  of 
a  partridge  from  Captain  Dent,  of  the  Royal 
Westmoreland  Militia,  just  as  I  had  begud 
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to  look  at  the  history  of  the  county.  Dined 
at  half  past  one.  Read  the  "  Mirror  of  the 
Times"  for  Saturday  last.  Employed  the  af- 
ternoon in  reading  Westmoreland,  and  took 
some  notes.  Drank  tea  a  little  after  five. 
Head  in  Westmoreland,  and  took  more  notes. 
Supped  upon  my  morning  present  a  quarter 
before  nine.  Read  again  in  Westmoreland. 
I  find  the  town  of  Appleby  has  been  very  con- 
siderably larger  than  its  present  extent  ren- 
ders  apparent.  If  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  in  number  as  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians I  am  quoting,  almost  every  house  must 
contain  an  officer.  The  corporation,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  history  at  present,  seems  not  to 
have  any  charter,  but  acts  from  prescription. 
But  I  shall  finish  at  least  the  first  volume, 
before  I  venture  any  memorandums.  The 
day  open  and  warm  for  the  season. 

"  Wednesday,  Dec.  l6th. — Arose  at  a  quar- 
ter past  nine ;  breakfasted.  Read  in  West- 
moreland. Dined  a  quarter  past  one.  Con- 
tinued until  tea  time.  Finished  looking  over 
the  volume  (a  quarto)  with  Addenda.  "  An 
Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Ancient  State 
of  the  Borders,"  precedes  the  history  ." 
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not  mistake  the  conditions.  Rock  was  to  be 
repaid  by  our  hero's  playing  for  him  a  certain 
number  of  nights,  which  contract  was  doubt- 
less faithfully  and  honourably  performed. 
,  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  journal, 
that  Mrf  Cooke  must  have  attended  scrupu- 
lously to  his  professional  duties  from  the  last 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  beginning  of  July* 
1808.  During  this  time,  he  played  in  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  London,  Bristol,  and  Bath. . 
In  July  he  joined  his  old  friends  at  Manches- 
ter, and  there  probably  ended  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  lesson  received  at  4ppleby, 

~"  Wednesday,  Dec.  SOM.— I  acted  Rich- 
ard at  Glasgow.  I  have  not  acted  until  that 
night,  since  the  17th  of  August,  when  I 
performed  at  Berwick.  My  reception  favour- 
able, as  usual. 

H  Friday,  Jan.  1st,  1808. — Glenal  von,  and 
Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm. 

"  Monday,  Jan.  4th. — Shylock. 
u  Wednesday f  6th. — Iago. 
u  Friday,  8th. — Glenalvon. 
#  Saturday,  9'^.— Joseph  Surface. 
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Monday,  11th. — Stukely. 

"  Wednesday,  13th.— The  Man*  of  tht 
World. 

u  Friday,  loth. — Oakley  and  Sir  Arcby, 

"  Saturday,  l6th. — Richard  (for  the  Royal 
Infirmary). 

"  Monday,  l$th.-^ Macbeth. 

"  Wednesday,  20th. — Peregrine. 

"  Thursday,  2Xst. — My  own  night,  The 
Provoked  Husband,  and  Love-a-la-Mode. 
Lord  Townly  and  Sir  Archy,  182/.  2s.  6d. 

*4  Left  Glasgow  on  Friday  afternoon,  half 
past  three,  January  the  22d,  and  arrived  at 
M'Gregor's  hotel,  Prince's-street,  Edinburgh, 
about  the  same  time  on  Saturday  morning. 

"  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 

"  Saturday,  Jan.  23d.— Shylock, 
w  Received  in  a  flattering  manner,  by  a 
brilliant  and  crowded  audience, 

u  Sunday,  Jan.  Ikih. — A  little  after  noon, 
called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  Left  their 
bouse  and  went  to  Mr.  Rock's.  Marked  the 
book  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Dined 
alone,  and  staid  within,  ^lone,  till  midnight, 
when  I  went  to  bed. 
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"  Supped  a  quarter  before  nine.  A  remark- 
able pleasant  day  for  the  season.  Looked  again 
into  Westmoreland.     Went  to  bed  at  twelve, 

"  Friday,  Dec.  \%th  (7  W.)—  Arose  at 
eight.  Breakfasted  before  nine.  Another 
very  fine  morning.  Dressed.  Dined  at  a 
quarter  past  one.  Received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rock,  which  requires  an  answer  by  re- 
turn. He  has  left  me  a  choice  in  two  fcircum- 
stances,  which  at  present  are  very  particular. 

"  Wrote  a  letter  to  Aberdeen  in  answer  to 
two  received  from  there,  tho'  not  addressed  to 
me.  Drank  tea  between  five  and  six.  Read 
the  memorandums  of  the  sixth  week.  The 
particular  noting  every  little  occurrence,  for 
the  space  of  eight  weeks,  from  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, will  be  scattered  and  negligently 
written  upon  different  fragments.  When  the 
above  time  is  expired,  I  shall  not  be  so  mi- 
nute, but  I  hope  more  regular.  Returned 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Rock's  letter,  which  I  hope 
(never  give  up  hope)  will  turn  out  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  both.  Supped  before  nine.  The 
evening  similar  to  the  day.  Went  to  bed  at 
eleven. 
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"  Saturday,  Dec.  \9th. — Arose  at  eight ; 
breakfasted.  A  clear,  pleasant,  frosty  day. 
Indisposed  all  the  morning,  %  with  a  disagree- 
able sensation  in  my  head,  .and  a  sickly  af- 
fection at  my  stomach.  The  mind  partakes 
of  the  body's  uneasiness.  Dined  between  one 
and  two:  appetite  small.  For  these  ten 
weeks  past,  I  have  neither  tasted  pork,  ham, 
bacon,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  puddings,  or  game, 
one  partridge  excepted.  Except  my  provi- 
sions being  fresh,  I  have  lived  as  if  at  sea. 
The  bread,  coals,  and  candles,  are  not  good, 
and  the  wine  I  have  drank — I  wish  it  had 
been  better.  Tea  between  five  and  six.  But 
that  the  weather  was  pleasant,  this  day  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  wearisome,  tedious, 
and  heavy  I  have  passed  for  some  time.  There 
were  not  any  letters  that  demanded  an  answer, 
and  as  for  any  other  writing,  my  mind  was 
entirely  out  of  tune.  Books  I  had  not.  I 
wished  much  for  the  second  volume  of  the 
quarto  I  have  been  reading,  which  contains 
the  History  of  Cumberland,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  told  thick-skulled  Mulciber  so,  and  de- 
sired him  to  give  my  compliments  to  the  gen- 
tleman (I  know  not  who  he  is)  who  lent  me 
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the  first,  and  thank  him.  He  promised ;  but 
market-day,  and  a  book  not  being  of  any 
consequence,  or  its  being  a  matter  of  indiffe* 
rence  whether  it  was  procured  on  one  day  or 
the  next,  or  whether  at  all,  I  have  heard  no 
mention  of  it,  and  it  irks  me  to  ask  for  any 
thing  tiftener  than  is  necessary.  After  tea, 
therefore,  travelled  a  while  in  Sterne's  flowery 
path,  but  returned  again,  rather  reluctantly, 
to  plain,  dull  reality. 

"  My  indisposition  was  somewhat  better 
after  dinner,  but  has  returned  a  little  since 
the  commencement  of  the  evening.  Looked 
into  a  paltry  list  of  gods;  goddesses,  heroes, 
heroines,  &c.  Supped  at  a  quarter  before 
nine ;  sat  musing,  and  went  to  bed  at  eleven. 

"  Sunday,  Dec.  20th. — Arose  at  ten: 
breakfasted.  While  at  breakfast,  mine  host 
informed  me,  that  the  young  lady  who  called 
upon  me  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the 
9th,  was  this  morning  led  to  the  altar.  Upon 
enquiring  who  was  the  happy  man,  he  told  ma 
a  school-boy  of  twenty.  A  cold,  hoar-frost, 
and  hazy.  I  had  observed  a  young  man 
walking  very  thoughtfully  near  the  river,  but 
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did  not  apprehend  his  fate  so  near.— I  have 
just  seen  the  wedded  pair. 

u  Dined  between  one  and  two.  Drank 
tea  between  five  and  six.  Had  a  little  con- 
versation with  mine  host,  on  business,  but 
cannot  understand  him.  I  must  apply  to- 
morrow to  another  person. 

"  Supped  at  half  past  eight,  and  went  not 
in  the  best  humour  to  bed  at  eleven.'' 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Remarks  on  the  last  Journal — liberation  by 
Mr.  Rock — Mr.  Cooke  plays  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh — Plays  in  London,  March 
10th,  1808— Colin  M'Leod— Fashionable 
Lover — Carat  ach — Bonduca — Falstqff— 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Kent  in  Lear. 

I  have  omitted  a  great  part  of  bis  Ap- 
pleby journal,  consisting  of  extracts  from 
books  and  newspapers,  and  remarks  on  the 
political  occurrences  of  the  day.  I  fear  that 
even  yet  too  much  may  be  retained;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  near  and  intimate  view  ob- 
tained of  a  man,  through  the  medium  of  a 
particular  journal  of  even  his  uninteresting  ac- 
tions, which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  with- 
held from  the  public. 

His  chronicle  he  began  on  Sunday  evening, 
November  29th,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  principal  source  of  amusement  to  him  dur- 
ing a  part  of  his  confinement.  Nothing  but 
a  circumstance  of  the  kind  could  have  in- 
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duced  such  industry  as  he  jiera  evinced  His 
chronicle,  which  has  served  as  my  guide  up 
to  this  period,  was  written  in  little  more  than 
a  week.  Mr.  Rock's  negotiation  is  going  on, 
and  depending  upon  certain  expected  answers 
to  propositions  made  elsewhere,  probably  to 
Mr*  Harris:  he  once  mentions  walking  out, 
which  proof  of  his  liberty,  confirms  the  opinion 
of  his  being  in  Appleby  jail ;  for  if  he  had 
been  shut  up  to  avoid  creditors,  he  would  not 
have  walked  out ;  but  the  prisoners  at  Ap- 
pleby have  a  certain  space  allotted  to  them, 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  exercise,  and 
having  no  longer  fear  of  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puties, our  hero  might  indulge  himself  w 
safety.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  made 
little  use  of  this  privilege,  probably  from  the 
inclement  season. 

Of  the  conclusion  of  his  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Rock,  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Theatres,  Mr,  Cooke  tells  us  no- 
thing. He  breaks  off  abruptly,  and,  although 
he  begins  a  journal  very  soon  after,  as  we 
►shall  see,  he  avoids  the  subject  altogether. 
However,  it  is  well  known  that  Rock  libe- 
rated him,  and  from  what  followed,  we  can* 
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not  mistake  the  conditions.  Rock  was  to  be 
repaid  by  our  hero's  playing  for  him  a  certain 
number  of  nights,  which  contract  was  doubt- 
less faithfully  and  honourably  performed. 
,  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  journal, 
that  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  attended  scrupu- 
lously to  his  professional  duties  from  the  last 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  beginning  of  July, 
1808.  During  this  time,  he  played  in  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  London,  Bristol,  and  Bath. . 
In  July  he  joined  his  old  friends  at  Manches- 
ter, and  there  probably  ended  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  lesson  received  at  Appleby. 

~"  Wednesday,  Dec.  30thf*—I  acted  Rich* 
ard  at  Glasgow.  I  have  not  acted  until  that 
night,  since  the  17th  of  August,  when  I 
performed  at  Berwick.  My  reception  favour- 
able, as  usual. 

"Friday,  Jan.  1st,  1808. — Glenalvon, and 
Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm. 
"  Monday,  Jan.  4th. — Shylock. 
"  Wednesday,  6fA.— Iago. 
u  Friday,  8th. — Glenalvon. 
#  Saturday,  9^«— Joseph  Surface. 
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Monday,  11th. — Stukely. 

"Wednesday,  13th.— The  Man*  of  the 
World. 

"  Friday,  loth. — Oakley  and  Sir  Archy. 

"  Saturday,  l6th. — Richard  (for  the  Royal 
Infirmary). 

"  Monday,  18th.-* Macbeth. 

"  Wednesday,  20th. — Peregrine. 

"  Thursday,  21**. — My  own  night,  The 
Provoked  Husband,  and  Love-a-la-Mode. 
Lord  Townly  and  Sir  Archy,  182/.  2s.  6d.   . 

"  Left  Glasgow  on  Friday  afternoon,  half 
past  three,  January  the  22d,  and  arrived  at 
M'Gregor's  hotel,  Prince Vstreet,  Edinburgh, 
about  the  same  time  on  Saturday  morning. 

"  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 

"Saturday,  Jan.  23d. — Shylock. 
"  Received  in  a  flattering  manner,  by  a 
brilliant  and  crowded  audience, 

"  Sunday,  Jan.  *&Mh. — A  little  after  noon, 
called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  Left  their 
house  and  went  to  Mr.  Rock's.  Marked  the 
book  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Dined 
alone,  and  staid  within,  qlone,  till  midnight, 
when  I  went  to  bed. 
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"  Monday,  Jan.  25th. — Rehearsed  Kitely, 
afid  acted  Richard. 

"  Tuesday,  26th.— Dined  at  Mr.  White's, 
in  company  of  Miss  Lamb,  Col.  Graham, 
Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  York. 

"  Wednesday,  27th.— Rehearsed  Kitely, 
and  acted  Sir  Pertinax. 

"  Thursday,  2Qth. — Zanga:  Very  indif- 
ferently. 

.  "  Friday,  29th.— Rehearsed  Kitely.  Dined 
at  Mr.  White's  in  company  with  Mr.  Du» 
bisson.  Mr.  W.  did  not  join  us  till  the  even- 
ing, as  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forsyth.  Engaged 
to  dine  with  Mr.  F.  on  Friday  next. 

"  Saturday,  SOth. — Oakley,  and  Sir  Archy 
M'Sarcasm.     Dined  at  Mr.  Rock's. 

"  Sunday,  31st. — Mr.  White  called  on  me. 
I  had  previously  written  a  note  to  his  bouse, 
to  excuse  myself  from  dining  with  him,  but  at 
his  request  dined  with  him,  Mrs.  White,  Miss 
Lamb,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  a  young  student  in 
medicine  from  London.  Drank  tea,  supped, 
and  got  home  about  eleven, 

"  Monday,  Feb.  1st. — Ordered  home  some 
wine ;  went  to  the  stationer's,  shoe-maker's,  an4 
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post-office.  Answered  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Beaumont  at  Aberdeen.  Rehearsed 
Macbeth.  Called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent :  walked  with  him  and  his  two  sons.  In 
the  evening  played  Macbeth. 

"  Tuesday,  2d. — Rehearsed  Kitely.  Dined 
with  Mr.  Guthrie  and  a  party  of  gentlemen. 

"  Wednesday ',  3d. — Acted  Sir  Pertinax. 

"  Thursday,  4th. — Much  indisposed.  Did 
not  rise  until  afternoon.  At  night  acted 
Shylock. 

"  Friday  9  5th. — Rehearsed  Kitely.  Dined 
at  Mr.  Forsyth's  in  company  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White,  Miss  Lamb,  two  Miss  Jack- 
sons,  Col.  M'Dowall,  Major  M'Quarrie,  Mr, 
M'Lean,  Mr.  Dubisson,  Mr.  Anderson,  &c. 
At  night  went  with  Messrs.,  W.  and  D.  to 
Corri's  rooms,  it  being  his  own  night.  Heard 
Mrs.  Ashe  and  Mr.  Lees  sing,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  violin  by  Master  Gattie,  a  promising 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  from  London.  Re- 
turned with  the  same  gentlemen  to  where  I 
dined.  Played  at  cards,  supped,  and  got 
home  some  time  after  one  in  the  morning. 
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"  Saturday,  6/^.-»-Visited  by  an  old  wo- 
man, to  whom  I  gave  a  pound  note.  This 
evening  acted  Kitely.  I  believe  I  never  acted 
it  worse.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  caviare 
to  the  actors  as  well  as  the  audience. 

"  Sunday,  7  th. — Dined  at  Mr.  Murray's 
on  the  Castle-hill,  in  company  with  some  gen- 
tlemen, strangers,  and  Mr.  Rock. 


u 
u 
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Monday,  Sth. — Richard. 
Wednesday,  lOtL— Man  of  the  World. 
Thursday,  11th. — John  Bull. 
Saturday,  13th. — Jaques. 
Monday,  loth. — Iago,  (very  ill.) 
Tuesday,  16th. — Glenalvon. 
Wednesday,  17th. — Sir  Pertinax. 


f '  On  Friday  the  19th,  went  to  Mrs.  Ashe's 
concert,  with  Mr.  White,  after  dining  with  a 
party  at  Dr.  Mitchell's. 

"  Saturday. — Joseph  Surface;  recited  the 
Nelson  Ode ;  and  Sir  A  rchy  M'Sarcasm.  My 
own  night,  205/. 

"  Monday,  22d. — Richard. 

t6  Wednesday,  24th. — Sir  Pertinax, 
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"  Thursday,  25M.— Stukely  (for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  City  Charity  Workhouse.) 

"  Saturday,  27  th. — Shy  lock  and  Sir  Archy. 
"  Monday,  29th. — Iago.     The  last. 

"  On  Friday,  March  4th,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon;  left  Edinburgh  in  the  mail-coach. 
Supped  at  Berwick ;  the  next  morning  break- 
fasted at  Newcastle;  in  the  afternoon  dined  at 
Northallerton,  and  arrived  at  York  between 
ten  and  eleven,  where  I  supped  and  slept. 
The  next  day  (Sunday)  dined  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wrench  and  a   Mr.  Phillips.     In  the 
evening  retired  to  my  inn,   slept,  and  set  out 
the  next  morning  at  five  in  the  Highflyer  for 
Stamford.       Breakfasted    at    Ferry-Bridge, 
dined  at  Newark,  supped  at  a  stage  between 
Grantham  and  Stamford,  the  village  (Wools- 
thorpe)  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born, 
and  reached  Stamford  some  time  before  mid* 
night,  where  I  slept.     After  walking  about 
the  town,  which  I  was  once  acquainted  with, 
breakfasted  in  company  of  Major  Craigie,  of 
the  Perthshire  militia.   Set  out  in  a  post-chaise 
for  London.     Dined  at  Biggleswade,  and  ar- 
rived in  London  a  little  after  eleven.     At  Bar** 
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net  we  took  four  horses,  and  were  advised  to 
take  all  our  baggage  inside.  Drove  to  Old 
Slaughter's  .Coffee-house ;  no  room  there,  nor 
at  the  New.  Then  to  a  hotel  near  the  top  of 
the  Hay-market ;  the  same-there,  and  at  last 
'to  a  foreign  hotel,  the  east  corner  of  Leicester- 
square,  where  we  supped  and  slept.  In  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  the  9lh  parted  with 
the  Major,  but  remained  at  the  house  until 
Saturday  the  12th,  when  I  removed  to  a  lodg- 
ing  at  No.  26,  James-street,  Covent-garden. 
On  Thursday  the  10th  I  made  my  re-appear- 
ance at  the  Theatre-Royal  Covent-garden,  in 
Sir  Pertinax,  to  the  greatest  money-house* 
one  excepted,  ever  known  in  the  theatre. 
Never  was  a  performer  received  in  a  more 
gratifying  or  flattering  manner. 

"  Saturday,  12th. — Shylock. 
"  Monday,  14*th. — Richard. 
*  "  Thursday,  17  th. — Sir  Pertinax. 
"  Saturday,  19th. — Shylock  and  Sir  Archy. 
"  Monday,  21st. — Richard. 
"  Thursday,  2Uh.— Sir  Pertinax. 
"  Saturday,  26th. — Shylock  and  Sir  Arcby. 
M  Monday,  28th. — lago. 
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Thursday ,  31st. — Sir  Pertinax. 
Saturday,   April  2d. — Shylock.     Thia 
evening  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  Mr.  John 
Ledger,  of  T.  R.  C.  G. 
Monday,  4fA.— Iago. 
Tuesday,  5th. — Kitely. 

"  Thursday,  7th. — SirPertinax. 

"  Saturday,  9th.— Colin  M'Leod,  (first 
time)  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  Monday,  lQth.  —  (Easter  Monday) 
Richard. 

"  Wednesday,  20th. — Sir  Pertinax. 

"  Friday,  22d. — Shylock.  This  evening 
between  five  and  six,  died  Mr.  Thomas 
Hull. 

"  Saturday,  23d. — Sir  Pertinax,  in  a  new 
theatre  at  Gravesend,  for  Mrs.  Litchfield's 
benefit,  having  promised  her. 

"  Monday,  25th. — Richard. 

"  Wednesday,  27th.  —  Falstaff  (Merry 
Wives). 

"  Thursday,  28t h.— Sir  Pertinax. 

"  Saturday,  30th. — Shy  lock  and  Sir  Archy. 

"  Tuesday,  May  3d. — Caratach  (first  time) 
with  Garrick's  prologue.     My  own  night. 

"  Wednesday,  4<A.— Sir  Pertinax. 
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"  Thursday,  5th. — Caratach    (with  pro- 
logue). 

"  Saturday,  1th.— Colin  M'Leod. 

Tuesday >,  10fA.— Falstaff  (Merry  Wives).. 

Wednesday,  1 1  th  . — Sir  A  rchy . 

Thursday,  12th.— Falstaff,  Henry  IVtb. 
(First  Part.) 

u  Saturday,  14th. — Sir  Pertinax. 
"  Monday,  16/ A. — Richard. 
"  Wednesday,  18th. — Kent  (first  time.) 
*  Friday,  20th. — Sir  Pertinax. 

Saturday,  2  IsL — Sir  A  rchy. 

Monday,  23d. — Kent. 

Tuesday,   24th.  —  Col.    Vortex    (new 
Com.) 

Thursday,  26th. — Kent. 

Saturday,  28th. — Sir  Archy. 

Monday,  30th. — Kent. 

Wednesday,  June  lsf.— Clytus. 

Thursday,  2d. — Sir  Christopher  Curry. 

Friday,  3d. — Sir  Pertinax. 

Monday,  6th. — Kent. 

Wednesday,  8t A.— Richard. 
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.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  Cooke  during  this  short  period  performed 
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Sir  Pertinax  eleven  times,  Richard  six  times, 
and  Shylock  as  many. 

Mr.  Rock  gained  great  credit  with  his  Scotch 
friends  for  treating  them  with  Cooke's  acting 
at  such  an  unusual  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  winter  theatres  were  open  in  London,  and 
of  course  they  could  expect  none  but  provin- 
cial actors.  "  The  liberal  manner/'  says  a 
Glasgow  writer  in  the  Monthly  Mirror,  in 
which  Mr.  Rock  extricated  Mr.  Cooke  from 
the  fangs  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe9  re- 
flects no  less  honour  on  his  feelings  as  a  man, 
than  on  his  judgment  as  a  manager."  Two 
causes  are  not  necessary  to  produce  the  effect 
above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Rock's  judgment  as  a 
manager  is  quite  sufficient. 

At  Edinburgh  Mr.  Young,  who  now  holds 
so  conspicuous  a  station  among  the  tragedians 
of  the  English  metropolis,  played  with  our 
hero  in  most  of  the  pieces  which  afford  scope 
to  his  admirable  talents.  Mr.  Cooke  took  the 
School  for  Scandal  for  his  benefit,  and  played 
Joseph.  He  recited  -an  ode  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Nelson,  and  then  played  Sir  Archy. 

Mr.  Cooke's  return  to  his  station  at  Covent- 
garden  was  a  cause  of  congratulation  to  the 
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lovers  of  the  drama.  He  was  not  only  greeted 
with  welcomes  at  the  theatre,  but  the  presses 
announced  his  return  with  equal  cordiality. 
Says  the  Mirror,  "  Mr.  Cooke,  returned  from 
his  travels,  made  his  first  appearance  in  Mack- 
lin's  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant.  The  many 
rumours  of  his  sufferance  by  spirits,  and  by 
bailiffs,  of  "  disastrous  chances,  of  moving 
accidents  by  flood,  of  hair-breadth  scapes — of 
being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe ;  and,  ^re- 
demption thence,9'  seemed  to  have  such  an 
effect  on  the  audience,  that  they  appeared  the 
more  "  to  love  him,  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,"  and  with  not  three  but  six  rounds  of 
applause,  greeted  his  return.  Such  a  house 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  "  litth  hour  of 
little  Betty."  Of  Mr.  Cooke's  imprudence, 
until  we  again  suffer  by  it,  we  shall  say  no 
more.  As  it  respects  himself,  it  carries  its 
own  punishment  with  it.  Viewing  him  on  all 
sides — his  pitiable  weaknesses,  and  his  vast 
merits,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Ches- 
terfield of  Lord  Bolingbroke — u  what  can  we 
say,  but  alas,  poor  human  nature  /" 

Some  of  the  "  witty  rogues"  say  that  Rock, 
by  releasing  Cooke  from  durance  vile,  proved 
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"  that  he  tvas  not  made  of  stone/1  .It  was 
rather  hard  upon  poor  Cooke  to  be  pelted  with 
such  pittyless  pityful  jokes  on  his  arrival/ 

It  was  stated  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  offered  Mr.  Harris  a  premium,  to 
allow  him  to  take  Cooke  out  of  durance  to 
play  a  certain  number  of  nights  at  Drury-lane. 
This  Mr.  Harris  prudently  refused,  as  he  knew 
full  well,  that  absence  would  enhance  Cooke's 
value,  and  that  when  he  should  be  released  he 
must  come  back  to  him, 

It  will  be  Been  by  the  last  journal,  that  on 
his  return  Mr.  Cooke  played  his  great  charac- 
ters in  rapid  succession.  It  was  remarked  at 
the  time,  that  the  cast  of  Richard  the  Third  was 
peculiarly  weak;  actors  of  secondary  talents 
appearing  to  have  been  kept  out  of  the  bill  by 
Mr.  Kemble's  management,  and  Richard's 
support  left  to  those  of  still  inferior  standing. 

On  a  similar  occasion  in  1806,  a  writer  asks, 
"  Is  this  tragedy  so  miserably  attended  to  in  the 
cast  because  Mr.  Cooke  plays  Richard?  Well, 
be  it  so.  "  The  Kings  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction 
want." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1808,  our  hero  played 
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Colin  M'Leod  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  Fashion* 
able  Lover,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewis* 
That  he  would  act  it  well  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  indeed  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lewis  on  this 
occasion  relied  principally  upon  the  novelty  of 
exhibiting  Cooke  as  an  honest,  frank  and  be- 
nevolent Scotchman. 

Mr.  Cumberland  tells  us,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, The  Fashionable  Lover  is  a  better  co- 
medy than  The  West  Indian;  it  is  not  gene- 
rally thought  so,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  am 
willing  to  rank  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  more 
moral  than  the  first  named  play,  and  so,  pro- 
bably, are  all  that  succeeded  from  his  pen,  but 
they  are  likewise  more  dull.  The  morality 
of  a  comedy  is  useless,  unless  there  is  wit 
enough  to  induce  mankind  to  attend  its  re- 
presentation, or  make  it  a  travelling  or  closet 
companion.  Lessons  of  morality,  when  con- 
veyed in  the  lighter  kinds  of  literary  compo- 
sition, come  doubly  welcome  to  all,  and  are 
attended  to  by  some  who  would  otherwise 
avoid  them  as  irksome  intrusions  upon  their 
ease  or  pleasures.  Inestimable  are  such  au- 
thors as  impress  the  most  useful  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  add  at  the  same  mo- 
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ment  to  its  cheerfulness  and  gaiety;  they 
convey  serious  instruction  to  that  immense 
mass  whose  aim  is  to  fly  from  wisdom,  and 
who  want  the  lesson  they  thus  receive,  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  they  make  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Cumberland's  attempts  to  combat  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen  against  Jews- 
and  Scotchmen,  are  certainly  laudable ;  how 
far  they  have  been  successful,  I  am  perhaps 
a  very-  inadequate  judge.  The  Scotch  cer- 
tainly prefer  the  representation  of  Sir  Archy 
and  Sir  Pertinax  to  that  of  Colin  M'Leod ;  and 
some  wags  have  insinuated  that  the  Jews  con- 
sider Sheva  as  a  satire. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  when  Mr.  Cumber-' 
land  drew  his  benevolent  Scot,  he  had  not  got 
above  the  vulgar  prejudices  entertained  in 
England  against  Jews,  and  had  never  thought 
of  a  benevolent  Israelite,  for  he  makes  Colin 
say,  "  when  a  man  borrows  money  of  a  Jew, 
the  suspicion  is  fair  that  he  can  find  no  Chris- 
tian to  lend  him  any/' 

Mr.  Cooke  is  said  to  have  been  particularly' 
fine  in  his  representation  of  Colin,  when  he 
places  Miss  Aubrey  under  the  protection  of  a 
procuress,  because  he  relies  upon  the  honour 
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and  purity  of  "  ain  o'the  noble  blude  o'the 
M'Leods." 

At  this  time  I  find  another  bit  of  journa- 
lizing as  follows: 

**  26,  James-street,  Covent-garden. 


it 


Easter-Sunday,  April  the  17 th>  1808.— 
Arose  at  seven.  Tbis  day  completed  my  52nd 
year,  being  born  on  Saturday,  April  17th, 
1756.  Read  five  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
looked  into  Massihger's  Works,  particularly 
"  The  City  Madam"  the  characters  of  which 
I  copied  a  list  of  Mrs.  Rock  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  drank  tea  with  me.  Went  to  bed 
at  midnight. 

"  Monday  9  l&tk. — A  rose  at  seven.  Before 
dinner  walked  in  St.  James's-park.  Received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Cready,  at  Manchester. 
Read  in  a  volume  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
1778.  In  the  evening  acted  Richard  the 
Third ;  very  hoarse  in  a  part  of  the  4th  and 
5th  acts,  but  a  little  recovered  before  the  con- 
clusion.    Retired  after  midnight. 


u 


Tuesday,  19^ — A  rose  before  nine.   De- 
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livered  MasSinger's  Works  to  Mr.  Craig,  a 
book-binder,  to  bind  according  to  directions. 
Read  over  the  part  of  Caratach.  In  the 
evening  read  a  part  of  my  Westmoreland  jour- 
nal, and  retired  at  midnight. 

"  Wednesday,  20th. — Arose  a  quarter  be-' 
fore  nine.  Looked  into  the  first  and  second 
folio,  and  Theobald's  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Looked  over  some  writings  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II,  and  Queen  Anne. 
Also,  some  old  advertisements  of  plays.  In 
the  evening  acted  Sir  Pertioax.  After  supper 
read  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  said  to 
*  be  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  now  revised  by 
J.  P.  Kembje.  Retired  to  bed  between  twelve 
and  ope, 

"  Friday,  22d. — Arose  before  nine.  At 
the  theatre  read  some  part  of  Falstaff  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  the  part  of 
Caratach  in  Bonduca.  Dined  at  the  Wrekin. 
In  the  evening  plajred  Shylock.  Between  five 
and  six  died  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  upwards  of 
forty. years  a  worthy  member  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent-garden,  the  planner  and  father 
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of  the  Theatrical  Fund.  He  was  in  the  80th 
or  81st  year  of  his  age.  Retired  to  bed  a 
quarter  before  one. 
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Saturday,  2Sd. — Arose  at  six/ 


On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Cooke's  friends 
thought  he  was  rather  gay  and  agreeable  in 
Richard,  but  they  did  not  catch  him  tripping. 
This  was  stated  as  his  first  misdemeanor  this 
season. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
tragedy  of  Bonduca  was  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Cooke,  \\e  playing  Caratach. 

As  this  is  a  play  of  the  good  old  school,  I 
will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  fable. 

Bonduca,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  and  leader  of  the 
armies  of  Britain,  enters  with  her  attendants, 
her  daughters,  a  British  chieftain  called  Nen- 
nius,  and  a  boy,  Hengo,  nephew  to  Caratach. 
She  exultingly  speaks  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  worsted,  and  brands  them 
as  effeminate  cowards.  Caratach  the  hero, 
enters  during  this  speech,  and  reproves  the 
queen  for  depreciating  the  enemy  slie  had 
beaten,  and  thereby  lessening  her  own  glory. 
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He  praises  the  Romans  as  brave  soldiers,  and 
brings  bis  scars  to  witness  for  their  prowess. 
He  reminds  the  queen  of  the  flight  of  herself 
and  her  Britons  before  this  despised  enemy ; 
and  relates  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had 
saved  young  Hengo  when  pursued  by  their 
valiant  foes. 

The  hero  is  introduced  without  the  trick  of 
expectation-raising  drum  or  trumpet.  We  are 
not  prepared  by  previous  scenes  for  his  recep- 
tion. He  is  left  to  prove  himself  the  hero  of 
the  play  by  the  words  he  shall  utter,  and  that 
with  the  old  English  dramatists  was  enough. 
Bonduca  ends  her  exulting  speech  with 

c<  A  woman  beat  'em — a  weak  woman— 
A  woman  beat  these  Romans !" 

And  the  first  words  of  Caratach  are: 

"  So  it  seems  ; 
A  man  would  shame  to  talk  so." 

When  peace  with  the  Romans  is  talked  of, 
Caratach  opposes  it  in  a  speech  immediately 
applicable  to  the  situation  of  England  with 
respect  to  France  at  the  time  of  the  play's  re- 
vival. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  of  Nennius;  ''  Is 
not  peace  the  end  of  arms  ?"  He  answers, 

"  Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  conquest : 
Had  we  a  difference  wilh  some  petty  isle, 
Or  wilh  our  neighbours,  lady,  for  our  land-marks, 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  jord, 
Or  making  head  against  commotions, 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued ; 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  ground  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  as  dear  as  Jife, 
Tke  g9<fc  we  worship,  and  next  thojse,  our  honours, 
And  with  those  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle: 
Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour; 
Those  minds  that  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance, 
Afyd  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruits,  their  harvest, 
And  wjiere  t^ey  inarch,  fyut  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to  Rome*— "  It  must  not  be." 

"  Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that's  fair  dealing, 
But  in  our  hands,  our  swords." 

The  reader  will  see  the  resemblance  to 
Holla's  speech  in  this.  Mr.  Sheiidap,  by 
comparing  the  Spaniards  3iid  Peruvians  to  the 
French  and  English,  had  anticipated  the  re- 
vivor of  Bonduca.  Caratach's  description  of 
himself  bearing  off  the  boy  Hengo  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  ,ejiejny,  again  reminds  us  qf 
Roll^. 

<« jn  tjie  bead  of  all  the  Roman  fury 

Took  him,  and,  with  my  tough  belt,  to  my  back 
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I  buckled  him ;  behind  him,  my  sure  shield  i 
■  If  I  say  I  fought  .     . 

Five  times  in  bringing  off  this  bud  of  Britain, 
1  lie  not,  Nennius." 

The  second  scene  of  the  first  act  makes  us 
acquainted  with  Suetonius  the  Roman  leader 
and  his  officers,  who  are  preparing  for  further 
contest.  Junius,  a  young  officer,  is  in  love 
with  a  daughter  of  Bonduca,  and  his  friend 
Petillius  rallies  him  on  his  disease.  A  kind'of 
Romeo  and  Mercutio. 

In  act  the  second  we  are  introduced  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  Roman  army;  and  Penius,  an 
old  leader,  whose  command  is  taken  from  him 
by  the  recent  arrival  of  Suetonius,  refuses 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  latter.  We 
have  then  a  scene  between  the  lover  and  his 
tormenting  friend  ;  and  next  in  the  camp  of 
the  Britons,  some  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
been  foraging  to  satisfy  hunger  are  brought 
captive,  Nennius  and  the  daughters  of  Bon- 
duca doom  them  tp  death  with  torture,  but 
Caratach  rescues  them  and  gives  them  food. 
The  daughters  retire,  but  overhear  a  soldier 
speak  of  the  love  of  Junius  to  the  youngest  of 
them ,  who  tells  her  sister  that  that  love  shall  cost 
the  Romans  their  lives.     Caratach  dismisses 
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the  soldiers  to  their  camp  with  a  guid4,  and 
the  second  daughter  gives  to  one  of  them  a 
letter  for  Junius. 

We  are  then  carried  to  the  Romatf  camp, 
and  Suetonius  is  informed  that  Penius  refuses 
obedience.  The  following  speech  of  the  mes- 
senger is  in  the  true  style  of  poetic  excellence : 

€€  The  regiment  was  willing  and  advanc'd  too, 
The  captains  at  all  points  steel'd  up :  their  preparations 
Full  of  resolve  and  confidence :  youth  and  fire, 
Like  the  fair  breaking  of  a  glorious  day, 
Gilded  their  phalanx :  when  the  angry  Penius 
Slept  like  a  stormy  cloud,  'twixt  them  and  hopes !" 

Suetonius  resolves  to  fight  without  Penius. 
The  feasted  soldiers  return,  and  deliver  the  let- 
ter of  Bonduca's  second  daughter,  intended 
for  Junius,  to  their  captain  Decius. 

The  third  act  commences  with  the  Britons 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  Druidical  temple ;  Bon- 
duca,  Nennius,  the  daughters,  and  Caratach. 
The  reader  is  here  reminded  of  the  Peruvians 
in  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  But  our  old  English 
bards  as  far  surpass  Kotzebue  and  Sheridan 
as  the  latter  do  Reynolds  and  Cobb.  The 
plfar  is  prepared,  and  the  signal  of  propitious 
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answer  from  the  gods,  as  in  the  Peruvian  scene, 
is  fire  to  consume  the  offering. 

After  singing  and  strewing  of  flowers,  Bon* 
duca  begins  the  invocation. 

"  Ye  powerful  gods  of  Britain,  hear  our  prayers! 
Hear  us,  ye  great  revengers !  and  this  day 
Take  pity  from  our  swords,  doubt  from  our  valours  ; 
Double  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  wrongs 
In  every  breast !  the  vengeance  due  to  those 
Make  infinite  and  endless :  on  our  pikes 
This  day  pale  terror  sit !  horrors  and  ruins 
Upon  our  executions!" 

No  assenting  sign  answers  the  queen.    Nenr 
nius  then — 

"  Thou  great  Tiranes,  whom  our  sacred  priests, 
Armed  with  dreadful  thunder,  place  on  high 
Above  the  rest  of  the  immortal  gods, 
Send  thy  consuming  fires  and  deadly  bolts, 
And  shoot  'em  home;  stick  in  each  Roman  heart 
A  fear  fit  for  confusion,  blast  their  spirits, 
Dwell  in  'em  to  destructiqp;  thro'  their  phalanx 
Strike  as  thou  strik'sta  proud  tree;  shake  their  bodies, 
Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless  fortunes 
Unroot,  and  reel  to  ruin." 

The  gods  are  yet  unmoved,  Beautifully  poe? 
tic  as  this  address  is,  the  just  gods  are  deaf  to 
it.  But  now  one  of  the  daughters  of  Bonduca 
approaches  the  altar.     One  of  those  injure<J 
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females  who  had  been  dishonoured  by  the 
proud  conqueror,  who  in  his  madness  trampled 
on  human  rights  and  scoffed  at  human  suffer- 
ings. 

"  O  thou  God  !»•  (says  the  first  daughter), 
i(  TLqu  feared  God,  if  ever  to  thy  justice 
*     Insulting  wrongs,  and  ravishments  of  women, 

(  Women  dcriy'd  from  thee)  their  shames,  thesufler ings 

Of  those  that  daily  fill'd  thy  sacrifice 

With  virgin  incense,  have  access,  now  hear  mc ! 

Now  snatch  thy  thunder  up,  now  on  these  Romans, 

Despisers  of  thy  power,  of  us  defaccrs, 

Revenge  thyself;"  &c. 

The  signal  is  still  expected  in  vain.  When 
the  beautiful  Bonvica  thus  invokes  the  com- 
passion of  the  deities  of  her  couqtry. 

«  See,  Ueav'n ! 
And  all  you  powers  that  guide  us,  see  and  shame, 
We  kneel  so  long  for  pity :  oVr  your  altars 
(Since  His  no  light  oblation  that  you  look  for, 
No  incense  offering)  will  I  hang  mine  eyes ; 
And  as  I  wear  these  stones  with  hourly  weeping, 
So  will  I  melt  your  powers  inlo  compassion. 
This  tear  for  Prosutagu*)  my  brave  father ; 
(Ye  gods,  now  think  on  Rome!)  this  for  my  mother* 
And  all  her  miseries;  yet  see,  and  save  us  ! — 
Bat  now  ye  must  be  open-eyed  1  Sec,  Heaven  I 
Ph  see  thy  show'rs  stolen  from  thee}  Qtjr  dishonours  \ 
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Oh !  sister !  Our  dishonours!  Can  ye  be  gods, 
And  these  sins  smotherM  ?" 

The  gods  are  moved  by  this  heart-rending 
petition!  The  assenting  flame  does  not  yet 
burst  forth,  but  smoke  issues  from  the  altar. 

Caratach  the  hero  now  claims  attention. 

"  Cease  your  fretful  prayers, 
Your  winnings,  and  your  tame  petitions: 
The  gods  love  courage  arra'd  with  confidence. 
And  prayers  fit  to  pull  them  down:  weak  tears 
And  troubled  hearts,  the  dull  twins  of  cold  spirits* 
They  sit  and  smile  at.    Hear  how  I  salute  'em: 
Divine  Andrasta^  thou  who  hold'st  the  reins 
Of  furious  battles,  and  disordered  war, 
And  proudly  roll'st  tby  swarty  chariot  wheels 
Over  the  heaps  of  wounded  carcasses! — 
Sailing  thro1  seas  of  blood!  thou  sure-steel'd  sternness! 
Give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies, 
Good  blows  o'both  sides;  wounds  that  fear  or  flight 
Can  claim  no  share  in ;  steel  us  both  with  angers 
And  warlike  executions  fit  thy  viewing; 
Let  Rome  put  on  her  best  strength,  and  thy  Britain* 
Thy  little  Britain*  but  as  great  in  fortune* 
Meet  her  as  strong  as  she,  as  proud,  as  daring !   . 
And  then  look  on,  thou  red-eyM  god:  who  does  best, 
Reward  with  honour*  who  despair  makes  fly* 
Unarm  for  ever,  and  brand  with  infamy: 
Grant  this*  divine  Andrasta,  'tis  but  justice; 
And  my  first  blow  thus  on  thy  holy  altar 
I  sacrifice  unto  thee." 
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This  is  an  appeal  to  move  men  or  gods,  and 
the  sign  is  given*  The  altar  flames.  They  go 
to  battle. 

When  the  gods  are  called  upon  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  done  by  mortal  to  mortal,  they 
are  silent.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  de- 
stroy a  national  enemy  they  are  silent.  When 
they  are  called  upon  by  a  child  to  compas- 
sionate the  sufferings  of  her  father  and  mother 
they  are  moved.  Btot  when  they  are  requested 
to  look  on,  and  impartially  reward  "  who  does 
best/'  they  manifest  their  assent  and  admit 
the  justice  of  the  appeal.  If  this  scene  is  not 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  dramatic  poetry 
as' well  as  sound  morality,  1  am  in  a  very  great 
error. 

In  the  next  scene,  Junius  the  lover,  shews 
a  letter  to  Curius  and  Decius,  by  which  Bon- 
vica  invites  him  and  a  chosen  band  to  carry 
her  off  from  the  Britons,  and  these  officers 
agree  to  aid  him.  The  battle  commences: 
and  here  I  find  Kotzebue  and  his  Spaniards 
in  Peru  again.  When  I  see  Penius  and  Dru- 
sus,  overlooking  and  describing  the  battle  from 
an  eminence,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old 
Peruvian  and  the  boy  mounted  in  a  tree.    In 
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the  mean  time  the  stratagem  of  the  daughters 
succeeds,  and  the  Roman  lover  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  taken  prisoners.  Caratach  releases 
them.  A  hasty  and  ill-judged  order  of  the 
queen  loses  the  battle  to  the  Britons,  and  Ca- 
ratach has  no  help  for  it,  but  to  scold  her 
roundly. 

The  fourth  act  begins  with  the  Romans; 
and  Suetonius,  anxious  to  soothe  Penius,  and 
reconcile  him  to  himself  under  the  chagrin 
arising  from  Graving  refused  his  aid  in  the  last 
battle,  sends  Petillius  to  him.  We  learn  that 
the  queen  has  taken  refuge  in  a  fortress,  and 
that  Caratach  is  pursued  by  the  Roman  scouts. 
In  the  next  scene  we  see  Caratach-and  the  boy 
Hengo,  dogged  by  Roman  soldiers,  who  are 
beaten  by  the  valour  of  the  hero  and  the  cou- 
rage of  the  boy.  We  are  next  shewn  the 
repentant  Penius.  Petillius  enters,  and  wilfully 
increases  his  chagrin  and  despair,  becoming 
rather  more  an  lago  than  a  M ercutio,  and  at 
length  Penius  is  wrought  up  to  commit  suicide. 
The  last  scene  of  the  4th  act  shews  the  Ro- 
mans besieging  a  fortress;  above  are  seen 
Bonduca  and  her  daughters.  A  breach  being 
made,  and  no  hope  of  resistance,  the  queen  and 
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her  daughters  take  poison,  and  die,  exulting 
over  their  enemies* 

In  act  5th,  we  find  Caratach  and  Hengo 
upon  a  rock,  which  is  their  place  of  refuge ; 
the  Romans  bearing  the  corse  of  Penius, 
Caratach  from  the  rock  stops  them,  add  la- 
ments the  death  of  that  captain.  We  then 
return  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  find  Petillius 
a  lover,  and  Junius  his  mocker.  To  add  to  the 
extravagance,  Petillius  is  in  love  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Bonduca*  whom  he  saw  die  by 
poison,  and  is  in  love  with  her  for  killing  her- 
self!! A  soldier  announces  the  situation  of 
Caratach,  and  order  is  given  to  surround  the 
rock  and  take  him.  Petillius,  Junius,  and 
others  go  on  this  service.  Petillius,  disap- 
pointed of  promotion  and  in  love  with  a  dead 
woman,  endeavours  to  persuade  Junius  to  kill 
him,  but  soon  changes  his  mind  again.  Cara- 
tach and  Hengo  are  again  seen  on  the  rock, 
and  the  Romans,  to  allure  them  from  their 
lurking  place,  display  food  in  their  sight.  The 
famished  boy  prevails  on  his  uncle  to  let  him 
down  by  means  of  a  belt,  that  he  may  reach 
the  food.  During  this  experiment  the  soldier 
shoots  the  boy,  and  is  killed  by  Caratach.  Sur- 
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rounded  by  the  Roman  army,  Caratach  is 
prevailed  upon  by  them  to  surrender  himself 
and  become  the  friend  of  Rome*  In  this  lame 
and  unprofitable  manner  ends  a  play,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  promised  so  much. 

Such  is  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play* 
The  play,  with  alterations  "  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  modern  stage/9  has  some  judicious  trans- 
positions of  scenes,  and  the  obvious  necessity 
of  omitting  the  indelicacies  which  disgrace 
nearly  all  the  old  dramatic  writers,  has  been 
attended  to.  But  the  alterer,  like  some  other 
alterers  we  know,  to  "  accommodate"  the  play 
"  to  the  modern  stage"  (meaning,  I  suppose, 
to  bring  it  down  to  a  level  therewith),  has 
omitted  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
author. 

For  example,  by  omitting  the  following 
words: 

"  Youth  and  fire,  like  the  fair  breaking  of  a  glorious  day, 
Gilded  their  phalanx ;" 

that  beautifully  poetic  speech  of  the  messen- 
ger before  quoted,  is  accommodated  to  the 
modern  stage  by  making  nonsense  of  it.  And 
in  the  scene  of  the  temple,  which  I  have  given 
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and  commented  on,  two  chorusses  are  added, 
of  no  worth,  and,  as  if  with  the  most  ingenious 
diligence,  the  highly  artificial  construction  of 
the  original  scene  is  lost,  and  the  most  beau- 
tifully characteristic  passages  of  the  invocations 
omitted — "  to  accommodate  tbem  to  the  mo- 
dern stage/1  The  speech  of  Caratach  is  in- 
deed retained,  though  mangled,  but  the  alterer* 
by  curtailing  and  fitting  the  preceding  speeches 
to  his  modern  ideas  of  the  stage,  deprives 
eyen  what  be  has  left  of  Caratach's,  of  that 
force  which  the  preparatory  matter  gave  it. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  this  alteration  attri- 
buted to  George  Colman.  I  am  not  willing 
to  believe  it*  The  transpositions  of  scenes 
shew  dramatic  knowledge,  but  the  play  is  oa 
the  whole  made  incomparably  worse  than  in 
its  original  state.  That  it  should  fail  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  should  have  used  his  influence  in  the 
theatre  to  get  it  up.  But  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce attractive  novelty  for  a  benefit  night, 
often  occasions  much  worse  exhibitions  even 
at  the  London  theatres  than  the  altered 
"  Bonduca." 
..  "  The  Merry  Wivtes  of  Windsor/'  oa  th» 
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10th  of  May,  was  performed  at  Covent-garden 
Theatre,  and  Mr.  Cooke  played  the  second, 
in  point  of  merit,  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaflfc. 
This  comedy  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  to  see  the  fat 
knight  in  love,  and  to  have  been  written  in  a 
fortnight  Whether  written  in  two  weeks  or 
two  years,  it  is  an  effort  of  genius  worthy  of 
its  great  author,  though  certainly  it  will  not 
rank  with  his  happiest  efforts.  As  to  love.  Sir 
John  shews  no  symptom  of  that  passion,  and 
perhaps  the  poet  meant  to  shew  the  queen, 
that  such  a  character  could  not  feel  love. 

The  Falstaff  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, when  compared  to  that  mass  of  folly, 
fun,  vice  and  wit  which  delights  us  so  much 
and  so  incessantly  in  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  proves  inferior  in  all  the  great  qua- 
lification which  make  Falstaff.  He  is  still 
Falstaff,  but  he  is  not  in  such  happy  circum- 
stances for  the  display  of  his  character;  here, 
instead  of  making  those  around  him  the  butts 
of  his  humour  and  raillery,  he  is  himself  the 
butt,  and  instead  of  laughing  with,  we  laugh 
at  him.  It  is  true,  that  he  stands  a  mark  not 
easily  missed,  for  the  shafts  of  the  merry  Prince 
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of  Wales  in  the  first  play,  but  his  wit  brings 
biro  off  with  honour  from  every  contest,  how-?' 
ever  much  it  may  appear  to  be  against  him  for 
a  time.  Though  the  cause  of  wit  in  others, 
he  is  still  more  witty  himself.  Though  ha 
sinks  under  the  humorous  machinations  of 
his  companions,  it  is  only  to  rise  triumphant 
in  impudence,  lying,  and  humour.  But  when 
be  falls  into  the  snares  of  two  women,  even  Sir 
John  has  no  resource.  Even  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  cannot  extricate  him. 

Where  the  character  is  comparatively  worse, 
the  actor  must  appear  comparatively  worse* 
It  is  therefore  needless  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  did  not  add,  by  this  second  Falstaff, 
to  the  feme  he  had  gained  in  the  first* 

The  tragedy  of  Lear  was  played  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  and  Mr.  Cooke  played  Kent  for  the 
first  time.  Lear  by  Mr.  Kemble,  and  Edgar 
by  Mr.  C.  Kemble. 

*What  there  is  of  Kent,  is  good;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Cooke  stood  on  equal 
ground  with  his  rival  in  the  early  part  of  the 
play ;  but  Kent  soon  ceases  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  monarch  and  the 
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father  occupy  the  attention  of  the  audience 
exclusively. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  our  hero  was  exhibited 
in  a  new  comedy,  called  "  Match-making, 
or,  It's  a  wise  Child  that  knows  its  own  Fa- 
ther/' for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  C.  Kemble, 
The  character  he  played  was  Col.  Vortex.  As 
I  believe  the  play  was  neither  repeated  or 
printed,  further  notice  of  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected here. N 

It  will  be  «een  by  the  preceding  list  given 
by  himself,  that  he  played  for  various  benefits 
about  this  time,  Clytus,  Sir  Christopher  Cur- 
ry, and  Don  Eelix,  besides  his  old  parts.  Of 
his  Clytus  I  shall  hereafter  speak — of  the 
others,  as  I  can  only  form  an  opinion  of  his 
playing  them  by  my  knowledge  of  the  plays 
and  of  the  player,  without  having  seen  them 
united,  I  shall  decline  saying  any  thiog. 
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building  was  in  flames,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
*  the  whole  interior  of  this  immense,  edifice  was 
consumed.  The  loss  to  the  proprietors  was 
estimated  at  150,000/.  sterling.  But  the 
most  lamentable  circumstance  attending  the 
conflagration,  was  the  death  of  about  thirty 
firemen,  who  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fall 
of  a,  part  of  the  ruin. 

~  The  Covent-garden  Company  commenced 
acting  at  the  Opera-house  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1808, 
Mr.  Cooke  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don for  the  season  in  Sir  Pertinax,  and  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  the  usual  marks 
.    of  their  particular  favour. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Cooke's  marriage  was 
announced*  The  reader  will  recollect,  per-* 
haps,  his  notice  of  being  frequently  in  com* 
p9uy  with  Miss  Lamb,  at  Edinburgh,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1808.  This  lady  appears  to  have  now 
arrived  in  London  as  Mrs.  Cooke.  She  was 
from  Newark,  where  her  family  continued  to 
reside,  and  we  may  judge  by  the  intercourse 
parried  on  by  letter  and  presents,  as  will  ap? 
pear  hereafter,  that  the  marriage  was  agreer 
able  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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The  5lh  of  December,  1808,  the  Covent- 
garden  Company  removed  from  the  Opera- 
house,  and  commenced  playing  in  the  Little 
Theatre,  Haymarket.  Here  Cooke  was  on  the 
ground  he  first  trod  as  a  player  in  London. 
In  this  theatre  he  first  met  a  London  au- 
dience in  1778. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Cooke  performed  Pierre, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved.  That 
he  performed  this  bold  and  determined  con- 
spirator in  the  style  of  a  master,  none  will 
doubt.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Mr. 
Cooke  received  a  violent  contusion  in  an  ac- 
cidental fall,  which  confined  him  to  his  cham- 
ber for  upwards  of  a  fortnight. 

On  the  26tb,  Venice  Preserved  being  re- 
peated, Mr.  Pope  played  Pierre ;  and  Cooke's 
wondrous  witty  friend  in  the  Monthly  Mirror, 
who  had  amused  himself \  with  some  delicate 
and  delectable  puns  upon  Lambe  and  Cooke, 
now  tells  us  that  the  Pope  is  better  than  the 
Pretender  i  and  by  his  mode  of  arranging  his 
statement  of  facts,  would  lead  the  reader  to 
think  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  failed  in  the  part 
of  Pierre,  and  that  Mr.  Pope,  a  second  rate 
actor,  had  been  substituted  as  a  preferable  re- 
presentative. 
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That  arts  were  used  at  this  time,  and  in- 
deed long  before,  to  sink  Cooke  in  public 
estimation,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  his 
imprudence  but  too  well  seconded  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies.  Not  only  were  his  criminal 
outrages  against  decorum,  by  appearing  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  noted 
and  commented  upon  with  glee  and  abortive 
attempts  at  wit ;  but  when  the  public  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and 
greeted  him  with  thundering  plaudits  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  the  just  reward  of  his 
well  doing,  these  same  writers  branded  the 
act  as  an  encouragement  of  improvidence  and 
the  reward  of  intemperance. 

To  the  accident  I  have  mentioned  above, 
we  owe  another  journal.  It  begins  the  year 
1809,  and  is  continued  steadily  for  a  month. 

"  Sunday,  January  1st,  3809.—"  Kept  at 
home  from  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  by 
en  injury  received  from  a  fall.  Attended  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  apothecary,  and  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  surgeon  of  Windmill-street. 
Yesterday,  the  last  of  1808,  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-garden,  wag 
Jaid  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  Grand  Master  of  England,  attended 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
deputations  from  various  other  Lodges.  Arose 
early  in  the  afternoon  pf  this  day.  Dined 
with  Mrs.  Cooke.  Had  a  call  from  Mr,  John 
Brandon,  and  two  of  his  sons.  Wrote  to 
Mr.  Lambe,  of  Newark.  Went  to  bed  fa- 
tigued and  in  much  pain. 

"  Monday y  January  2d. — Arose  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Wrote  to  Mr.  Foote,  of  Plymouth, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  him  a  few; 
days  ago.  Visited  upon  business  by  Messrs* 
Glassington  and  John  Brandon.  Passed  the 
evening  in  a  restless  painful  situation,  and 
went  to  bed  much  in  the  same  way. 

"  Tuesday,  January  3d. — Again  arose  in 
the  afternoon  in  rather  a  better  state  than 
when  I  went  to  bed.  I  have  been  daily  vi- 
sited, and  once  in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, since  Friday  last,  upon  whose  skill  I 
have  great  reliance.  Thoughts  desultory, 
some  pain,  inertness,  and  languor,  accompa- 
nied me  to  bed,  where  I  spent  rather  a  sleep- 
less night. 
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"  Wednesday,  January  4th. — Arose  before 
noon  ;  intended  to  do  many  things  I  did  not ; 
something  better  than  yesterday,  but  still  in- 
disposed. After  dinner  gave  way  to  sleep* 
The  evening  dull  and  heavy.  Received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wrench,  of  Hull.  Retired  to 
bed  still  indisposed. 

u  Thursday,  January  5th. — After  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Wilson,  arose,  and,  as  ordered, 
walked  about.  The  consequence  of  my  fall 
still  troublesome.  Perceive  by  my  newspa* 
per,  Othello,  intended  for  Saturday  next,  is 
deferred  on  account  of  my  continued  indispo- 
sition. Wrote  to  Messrs.  Meyler  and  Son, 
booksellers,  Bath.  Received  a  note  from  a 
Mr,  Cromek,  informing  me  that  a  work  I 
subscribed  two  guineas  for  at  Liverpool,  above 
two  years  ago,  and  which  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten, is  published,  and  requesting  my  ad** 
dress,  that  roy  copy  might  be  sent.  Another 
message  from  the  theatre,  to  know  if  I  could 
act  on  Thursday  next.  Answered,  I  could 
not  tell. 

M  Friday,  January  6th. — Epiphany,   or 
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Twelfth-night.  Wrote  an  answer  to  Mi** 
Cromek's  note,  as  also  a  letter  to  Miss  Jack* 
son  of  Edinburgh,  in  answer  to  one  from 
her,  dated  the  17th  of  December  last.  Re- 
ceived a  twopenny  letter  from  a  Mr.  Prior, 
advertising  me  of  the  loss  of  a  551.  note  of 
hand,  due  from  me  on  the  3d  of  this  month. 
1  must  consider  better  than  I  have  done  in 
these  matters,  ere  I  pay  or  renew  it* 
.  "  This  is  the  thirteenth  day  that  I  have 
never  stirred  from  my  apartment.  My  wife 
has  not  been  once  abroad,  and  time  has  passed 
very  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  have  read  no- 
thing except  the  daily  news ;  some  travels  in 
Africa,  of  Park,  Vaillant,  &c.  a  short  Tour 
in  Scotland,  given  me  by  the  author,  whom  I 
travelled  with  two  summers  ago  from  Leices- 
ter to  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keath,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby  School  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  first  volume  of  Britton  and 
Bayley's  "  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales," 
which  I  had  injudiciously  neatly  bound  some 
time  ago,  having  many  loose  numbers  by 
me.  Mr.  Glassington  called  from  Mr.  Har- 
ris, I  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  act  on  Thurs- 
day next*  but  for  the  present  declined  Fri- 
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day.  Received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Meyler 
and  Son  at  Bath,  informing  me  of  two  blanks 
drawn  in  the  last  lottery. 

"  Saturday,  January  7th. — Arose  at  six, 
after  nearly  a  sleepless  though  not  quite  a 
restless  night.  Read  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Beauties,  &c.  Several  of  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, &c.  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to.  Vi- 
sited by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  last  time,  at  pre- 
sent, as  my  surgeon.  Dressed,  intending  to 
go  out,  but  the  wetness  of  the  day  prevented 
me.  After  dinner,  slept  upon  a  sofa  about 
three  hours ;  a  balance  against  my  early  rising. 
Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lambe,  and  two 
newspapers  (I  ordered  one)  from  Messrs. 
Meyler  at  Bath.  After  supper  read  some 
poems, 

"Sunday,  January  8th.-— Arose  after  break- 
fast; found  Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr.  Glas- 
sington,  both  messengers  from  Mr.  Harris, 
who  wishes  me  to  act  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Monday  next :  so  much  for  ipy  unfore- 
seen absence*  Promised  as  much  as  I  could. 
The  receipts  have  been  very  bad:  whetbe* 
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they  will  much  mend,  is  with  me  a  doubt. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Lambe.  A  poor  old  woman 
begging  in  the  street,  attracted  my  notice. 
I  rung  the  bell,  resolved  to  send  her  a  shil- 
ling, but  ere  the  servant  appeared,  changed 
my  mind  to  sixpence.  During  the  evening, 
made  out  a  list  of  the  characters  I  have  acted 
(not  all)  and  some  I  mean  to  act,  also  a  list 
of  plays  I  want.  Before  and  after  supper 
read  Murphy's  "  Orphan  of  China/'  I  saw  it 
acted  at  Covent-garden  above  thirty  years 
ago.  Zamti  and  Mandane,  by  Mr.  Rpss,  and 
(then)  Mrs.  Barry.  It  is  a  play  that  does 
not  keep  possession  of  the  stage.  There  are 
many  passages  which  would  apply  to  what  is 
passing  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time.  Murphy  has  not  long  been  dead. 

"  Monday,  January  9th. — Wrote  before 
breakfast;  made  out  a  list  of  plays  wanted, 
and  nine  characters  not  acted  at  Bath,  and 
the  same  number  at  Edinburgh.  Read  over 
the  part  of  Horatius  in  the  "  Roman  Fa* 
ther,"  and  afterwards  part  of  the  play  of  Wit 
without  Money,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. .  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Mr.  Cooke's  Summer  Excursion  in  1808 — 
Covent-garden  Theatre  burnt — Company 
play  in   the   Opera-house  —  Mr.  Cooke9s 
Marriage,  and  return  to  London — Plays 
Pierre — Journal  of  January  1809- 
Th  e  last  time  Mr.  Cooke  played  in  the 
season  1807-8,  was  Wednesday  the  8th  of 
June ;  and  on  Friday  the  10th  he  left  Lon- 
don for  his  summer  tour.    Of  this  summer,  .to 
the  4th   of  July,   I  find   the  following  ac- 
count : 

"  On  Friday  the  10th,  I  sat  out  for  Bath. 
Mr.  Locke  accompanied  me  to  Hounslow. 
After  travelling  all  night,  I  arrived  at  the 
Lamb  Inn,  and  that  night  acted  Sir  Pertinax. 
J  mean  on  Saturday  the  11th. 

"  Monday,  13/A.— Shylock,  and  Sir  Archy. 

"  Wednesday,  15th. — Went  to  Bristol,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dimond,  and  acted  Sir 
Pertinax,     Returned  to  Bath  after  the  play. 
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Much  indisposed  some  days  past,  but  never 
acted  better. 

"  Thursday,  16th.— Richard. 

"  Saturday,  18th. — Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

"  On  Monday,  20/A.— At  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Bristol,  Shylock,  and  Sir  Archy. 

"  Wednesday,  22^.— Richard. 

"  Friday,  24ih. — Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

"  On  Saturday,  June  25/A.— At  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  Bath,  Iago,  and  Sir  Archy. 

"  On  Friday,  July  1st. — At  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester,  Richard. 

"  Monday,  4th." — 

Here  he  abruptly  breaks  off.  He  was  this 
summer  at  Newcastle  and  Liverpool. 

During  our  hero's  absence,  Covent-garden 
theatre  was  opened,  and  after  four  nights  of 
exhibition,  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  last  dramas  represented  in  this  theatre, 
were  Pizarro,  and  the  Portrait  of  Cervantes, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1808,  and  the  performances  were  over  about 
eleven  o'clock.  About  twelve,  Mr,  Brandon, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  went  through 
the  bouse,  and  finding  every  thing  apparently 
safe,  went  to  bed.     About  four,  the  whole 


:  "  Friday,  January  ISth. — To  encourage 
a  gentle  perspiration,  I  did  not  get  up  till 
two  o'clock.'  Dined,  that  being  my  hour 
on  play  days ;  wrote  a  little.  At  night,  acted 
Stukely.  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Beverley,  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  audience 
numerous. 

"  Saturday,  January  14/A. — Before  I  got 
up  (which  was  very  late),  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lambe.  At  night,  acted  Iago* 
The  Othello  of  Mr.  Young,  tho'  not  what  is 
called  imperfect,  was  yet  incorrect  as  to  the 
text.  Very  hoarse  during  the  play,  and  re- 
turned home  much  fatigued. 

"  Sunday,  January  the  15th. — From  the 
weariness  of  last  night,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
the  past  hurt  by  my  fall,  I  did  not  get  up- 
till  near  four  o'clock.  After  dinner,  read  the 
dedication  of  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, before  their  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays*  Although  sufficiently  flattering, 
it  does  not  descend  to  the  base  fulsome  adu- 
lation contained  in  those  of  afterdays,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second* 
Their  address  to  the  great  variety  of  readers, 
is  quaint  and  whimsical,  and  not  without 
some  portion  of  wit  and  satire.  The  edi- 
tion I  have  is  the  folio  of  1685.  Among 
the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  Heminge's 
name  is  spelt  Hemmings.  Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Tempest,  and,  after  supper,  the 
second  and  third. 

"  Monday,  January  16th. — After  a  night 
passed  entirely  without  sleep,  arose  at  eight. 
Wrote  memorandums.  Having  breakfasted, 
felt  so  harassed,  that  I  went  again  to  bed 
till  four  o'clock ;  drank  some  chocolate  ;  took 
a  coach  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Shylock. 
The  audience  numerous.  Portia  is  of  too 
much  consequence  for  Miss .  An  Eng- 
lish preceptor  would  be  of  great  service  to 
her,  notwithstanding,  she  is  a  very  promis- 
ing actress.  Returned  home  in  a  coach. 
After  supper  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
of  the  Tempest. 

"  Tuesday,  January   17th. — I  forgot^  to 
mention  yesterday,  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
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Miss  Jackson  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Foots 
at  Plymouth.  Walked  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  St.  James's-park.  Promised  Mr* 
De  Wilde  (whom  I  met)  to  sit  on  Thursday 
next  for  a  drawing  of  Richard,  for  Bell's 
Beau  Monde.  After  supper,  read  the  three 
first  acts  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona" 

"  Wednesday  9  January  18f  A. — Arose  befbre 
seven.  Read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ,  of 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/'  Wrote  a 
note  to  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Sharp,  of  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside.  After  breakfast,  read  the 
first  act  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.? 
Went  with  Mrs.  Cooke  to  the  corner  of  Lei- 
cester-square, and  viewed  the  panoramas  of 
Dublin  and  Gibraltar.  They  appear  to  be 
very  well  executed.  The  first,  taking  in  a 
view  of  the  river  Lifly,  from  Essex-bridge 
to  below  the  Custom-house,  with  the  ship* 
ping,  &c.  Carlisle-bridge,  a  small  part  of 
Trinity  College,  and  another  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment-house, Westmoreland-street,  the  Quays, 
Foundling  Hospital,  &c.  recalled  the  city 
strongly  to  my  mind.    The   latter  place  I 
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never  saw,  but  it  is  a  varied,  find  seems  a 
beautiful  view.  Walked  round  St.  James's-^ 
park,  and  returned  home  to  dinner.  During 
the  evening  finished  the  Merry  Wives,  &c. 

"  Thursday,  January  19th. — After  break- 
fast read  the  first  act  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, and  the  first  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  Mr.  De 
Wilde,  according  to  appointment  came,  and 
took  a  full  length  drawing  of  me  in  Rich- 
ard III.  A  part  of  the  dress,  &c.  I  put  on. 
This  is  a  complacency  I  must  give  up,  as  it 
irks  me  much.  After  dinner,  it  continuing 
wet,  I  remained  at  home,  and  slept  upon  a 
sofa  above  four  hours  before  supper.  Rather 
indisposed. 

"  Friday,  January  20M. — Arose  a  quarter 
after  six.  Read  the  remaining  scenes  of  Fal- 
atafF.  During  the  day  finished  reading  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  and  ran  hastily  through 
the  part  of  Stukely ;  acted  in  the  evening 
with  good  effect. 

-  M  Saturday,  January  21$f.~ A  basket  ar- 
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u  Wednesday,  January  4th. — Arose  before 
noon  ;  intended  to  do  many  things  I  did  not ; 
something  better  than  yesterday,  but  still  in- 
disposed. After  dinner  gave  way  to  sleep. 
The  evening  dull  and  heavy.  Received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wrench,  of  Hull.  Retired  to 
bed  still  indisposed. 

"  Thursday,  January  5th. — After  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Wilson,  arose,  and,  as  ordered, 
walked  about.  The  consequence  of  my  fall 
still  troublesome.  Perceive  by  my  newspa* 
per,  Othello,  intended  for  Saturday  next,  is 
deferred  on  account  of  my  continued  indispo- 
sition. Wrote  to  Messrs.  Meyler  and  Son, 
booksellers,  Bath.  Received  a  note  from  a 
Mr.  Cromek,  informing  me  that  a  work  I 
subscribed  two  guineas  for  at  Liverpool,  above 
two  years  ago,  and  which  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten, is  published,  and  requesting  my  ad* 
dress,  that  my  copy  might  be  sent.  Another 
message  from  the  theatre,  to  know  if  I  could 
act  on  Thursday  next.  Answered,  I  could 
not  tell. 

"  Friday,  January  6th. — Epiphany,   or 
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Twelfth-night.  Wrote  an  answer  to  Mf* 
Cromek's  note,  as  also  a  letter  to  Miss  Jack- 
son of  Edinburgh,  in  answer  to  one  from 
her,  dated  the  17th  of  December  last.  Re- 
ceived a  twopenny  letter  from  a  Mr.  Prior, 
advertising  me  of  the  loss  of  a  551.  note  of 
hand,  due  from  me  on  the  3d  of  this  month. 
1  must  consider  better  than  I  have  done  in 
these  matters,  ere  I  pay  or  renew  it. 
.  "  This  is  the  thirteenth  day  that  I  have 
never  stirred  from  my  apartment.  My  wife 
has  not  been  once  abroad,  and  time  has  passed 
very  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  have  read  no- 
thing except  the  daily  news ;  some  travels  in 
Africa,  of  Park,  Vaillant,  &c.  a  short  Tour 
in  Scotland,  given  me  by  the  author,  whom  I 
travelled  with  two  summers  ago  from  Leices- 
ter to  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keath,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby  School  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  first  volume  of  Britton  and 
Bayley's  "  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, " 
which  I  had  injudiciously  neatly  bound  some 
time  ago,  having  many  loose  numbers  by 
me.  Mr.  Glassington  called  from  Mr.  Har- 
ris. I  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  act  on  Thurs- 
day next,  but  for  the  present  declined  Fri- 
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day.  Received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Meyler 
and  Son  at  Bath,  informing  me  of  two  blanks 
drawn  in  the  last  lottery. 

"  Saturday,  January  7th. — Arose  at  six, 
after  nearly  a  sleepless  though  not  quite  a 
restless  night.  Read  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Beauties,  &c.  Several  of  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, &c.  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to.  Vi- 
sited by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  last  time,  at  pre- 
sent, as  my  surgeon.  Dressed,  intending  to  ' 
go  out,  but  the  wetness  of  the  day  prevented 
me.  After  dinner,  slept  upon  a  sofa  about 
three  hours ;  a  balance  against  my  early  rising. 
Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lambe,  and  two 
newspapers  (I  ordered  one)  from  Messrs. 
Meyler  at  Bath.  After  supper  read  some 
poems. 

"  Sunday,  January  8th.— A  rose  after  break- 
fast; found  Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr.  Glas- 
sington,  both  messengers  from  Mr.  Harris, 
who  wishes  me  to  act  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Monday  next :  so  much  for  ipy  unfore- 
seen absence.  Promised  as  much  as  I  could. 
The  receipts  have  been  very  bad:  whether 
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they  will  much  mend,  is  with  me  a  doubt. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Lambe.  A  poor  old  woman 
begging  in  the  street,  attracted  my  notice* 
I  rung  the  bell,  resolved  to  send  her  a  shil- 
ling, but  ere  the  servant  appeared,  changed 
my  mind  to  sixpence.  During  the  evening, 
made  out  a  list  of  the  characters  I  have  acted 
(not  all)  and  some  I  mean  to  act,  also  a  list 
of  plays  I  want.  Before  and  after  supper 
read  Murphy's  "  Orphan  of  China."  I  saw  it 
acted  at  Covent-garden  above  thirty  years 
ago.  Zamti  and  Mandane,  by  Mr.  Rqss,  and 
(then)  Mrs.  Barry.  It  is  a  play  that  does 
not  keep  possession  of  the  stage.  There  are 
many  passages  which  would  apply  to  what  is 
passing  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time.  Murphy  has  not  long  been  dead. 

"  Monday,  January  9th. — Wrote  before 
breakfast;  made  out  a  list  of  plays  wanted, 
and  nine  characters  not  acted  at  Bath,  and 
the  same  number  at  Edinburgh.  Read  over 
the  part  of  Horatius  in  the  "  Roman  Fa* 
ther,"  and  afterwards  part  of  the  play  of  Wit 
without  Money,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. .  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
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St.  Edmund's  Bury,  formerly  of  Covent-gar^ 
den  and  Drury-lane  theatres,  in  a  letter,  ad- 
vised me  to  look  over  the  part  of  Valentine* 
which  he  had  gained  some  approbation  in.  At 
that  time  I  read  the  play  with  attention,  and 
held  it  not  fit  for  representation  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  stage.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  subsequent  note. 
I  remember  him  well ;  his  talent  chiefly  lay 
in  accomplished  gentlemen.  He  is  still  living, 
approaching  his  eightieth  year,  much  re* 
spec  ted  and  esteemed, 

u  Tuesday,  January  10th* — Indisposed  and 
in  bed  all  day.  While  up  at  night  finished 
reading  "  Wit  without  Money/'  The  first- 
time  I  read  the  comedy,  I  did  not  entertain 
so  good  an  opinion  of  it  as  at  present,  but  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  not 
succeed  in  the  present  aera  of  the  stage.  The 
taste  for  good  writing  is  vitiated ;  and  very 
small  part  of  theatrical  audiences  can  relish  or 
appreciate  the  writings  of  those  to  whom  the 
stage  owes  its  present  establishment.  The 
general  veneration  for  Shakespeare  is  la  nomi- 
nal,one.  His  faults  are  by  the  million  esteem- 
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ed,  and  his  beauties  little  understood.  Irt 
altering  the  works  of  our  old  dramatic  writers, 
there  are  various  reasons  to  be  assigned  why 
they  are  so  inaccurate.  The  chief,  I  think, 
is  the  incapacity  of  the  alterers  (I  had  al- 
most said  manglers).  In  the  play  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  several  passages  dark- 
ened and  obscured,  and  some  utterly  void  of 
common  sense. 

"  Wednesday,  January  11/A.— From  want 
of  rest  and  from  indisposition,  did  not  aris£ 
from  bed  until  after  nine  at  night.  Wrote 
down  some  accounts,  and  went  to  bed  still  ir» 
disposed. 

"  Thursday,  January  l%th* — Received  and 
looked  over  Blake's  Illustrations  of  Blair's 
poem  of  the  Grave,  The  etching*  seem 
finely  executed,  and  the  printing*  the  letter- 
press I  mean,  done  in  the  first  style/  At 
night  went  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Sit  Per- 
tinax:  was  received  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner by  a  fashionable  and  numerous  audience. 
Received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  thea- 
tre?.   Not  yet  recovered  of  my  accident* 
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Miss  Jackson  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Foots 
at  Plymouth.  Walked  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  St.  James's-park.  Promised  Mr» 
De  Wilde  (whom  I  met)  to  sit  on  Thursday 
next  for  a  drawing  of  Richard,  for  Bell's 
Beau  Monde.  After  supper,  read  the  three 
first  acts  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona" 

"  Wednesday,  January  18*/*. — Arose  before 
seven*  Read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ,  of 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Wrote  a 
note  to  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Sharp,  of  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside.  After  breakfast,  read  the 
first  act  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/' 
Went  with  Mrs.  Cooke  to  the  corner  of  Lei- 
cester-square, and  viewed  the  panoramas  of 
Dublin  and  Gibraltar.  They  appear  to  be 
very  well  executed.  The  first,  taking,  in  a 
view  of  the  river  Lifly,  from  Essex-bridge 
to  below  the  Custom-house,  with  the  ship- 
ping, &c.  Carlisle-bridge,  a  small  part  of 
Trinity  College,  and  another  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment-house, Westmoreland-street,  the  Quays, 
Foundling  Hospital,  &c.  recalled  the  city 
strongly  to  my  mind.    The  latter  place  I 
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never  saw,  but  it  is  a  varied,  and  seems  a 
beautiful  view.  Walked  round  St.  James's^ 
park,  and  returned  home  to  dinner.  During 
the  evening  finished  the  Merry  Wives,  &c. 

"  Thursday,  January  19'^. — After  break- 
fast read  the  first  act  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, and  the  first  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  Mr.  De 
Wilde,  according  to  appointment  came,  and 
took  a  full  length  drawing  of  me  in  Rich- 
ard III.  A  part  of  the  dress,  &c.  I  put  on. 
This  is  a  complacency  I  must  give  up,  as  it 
irks  me  much.  After  dinner,  it  continuing 
wet,  I  remained  at  home,  and  slept  upon  a 
sofa  above  four  hours  before  supper.  Rather 
indisposed. 

"  Friday,  January  20M. — Arose  a  quarter 
after  six.  Read  the  remaining  scenes  of  Fal- 
ataff.  During  the  day  finished  reading  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  and  ran  hastily  through 
the  part  of  Stukely ;  acted  in  the  evening 
with  good  effect. 

-  |C  Saturday,  January  %l$t.-—A  basket  ar- 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark,? 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters >;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sis^ 
ter-in-law.  Answered  that  of  the  former. 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday j  January  2 2d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six.  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  III.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  January  23cf. — Went  to  the* 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  IV.  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting* 
me  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jackson 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr,  Maxfield  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  I  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  much 
the  same. 

i€  Tuesday,  January  24th. — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
his  possession.  Acted  Falstaff.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 
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Wednesday,  January  25/A.— - In  the  morn- 
ing took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon. 

"  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Max  field,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  an 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment 
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Thursday,  January  26/A.— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Galled  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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in  Iago,  to  be  prepared  with  a  handsome 
frame,  and  sent  to  Mr,  John  Wilkinson,  ma- 
nager of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York,  Hull, 
&c.  Called  and  paid  Mr.  Bagsbaw ;  looked 
over  some  morning  papers.  Went  tQ  the 
theatre,  and  ordered  my  dress  for  Saturday 
next.  Received  a  strange,  rhyming,  anony- 
mous letter  by  the  twopenny  post ;  gave  it 
what  it  wanted— -fire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Max- 
field,  at  Portsmouth.  Walked  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Waited  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  see  the  figures  strike  the  quarters  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  not  the  only  grown-up 
gazer.  Met  Mr.  Quin  and  Mr.  Waddy;  the 
former  I  have  not  seep  before  this  season. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull.  Ordered 
some  plays  from  Mr.  Barker's,  and  desired 
him  to  discontinue  the  "  Cabinet"  for  me. 
Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  After  dinner  finished  the  cor 
snedy.     Read  some  anecdotes,  &c. 

u  Friday,  January  27th. — Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Walked  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Park, 
went  round  by  Piccadilly,  and  rehearsed  Si? 
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Giles  Overreach*     Quince,  the  carpenter,  in 
the    first   act   of    the   Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  while  he  is  distributing  the  parts  of 
the  interlude  intended  to  be  performed  before 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess,  is  interrupted   by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wishes  to  act  more 
characters  than  one.     This   reminds  me  of 
some  actors  (as  they  were  called),  whom  I 
have    heard    of,    perhaps   seen  some,    who 
would  willingly  act  more  than  one.     I  have 
some  years  ago  seen  a  man,  who,  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time,  went  on  for,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  doubled 
Hotspur  and  FalstafF.     Those  who  have  only 
seen  plays  in  London,  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
the  wretched  and  preposterous  shifts  to  which 
itinerant   parties  are   often  compelled.     The 
Athenian   actors,  as  in   this  play  they  are 
drawn,  were  mechanics.     So  are  some  of  our 
actors  even  of  note!     Some   of  them  very 
dull  mechanics.     After  dinner  read  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer,  &c.     Acted  Stukely; 
The  audience  numerous. 

"  /Saturday ,  January  28/A.— "Looked  over 
some  accounts.     Wrote  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  at 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark*; 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters ;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sis^ 
ter-in-law.  Answered  that  of  the  former. 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday,  January  22d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six*  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  III.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  January  2Sd. — Went  to  the^ 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  FalstafF,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  IV.  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting' 
me  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jackson 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mrf  Maxfield  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  I  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  muck, 
the  same. 

M  Tuesday,  January  24th. — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three1 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson  s  in 
his  possession.  Acted  FalstafF.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 

"  Wednesday,  January  25/A.— In  the  morn- 
ing took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon. 

"  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Max  field,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  an 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment 

"  Thursday,  January  26*  A.*— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Galled  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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Friday,  January  13th. — To  encourage 
a  gentle  perspiration,  I  did  not  get  np  till 
two  o'clock."  Dined,  that  being  my  hour 
on  play  days ;  wrote  a  little.  At  night,  acted 
Stukely.  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Beverley,  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mrs.  Siddon*.  The  audience 
numerous. 

"  Saturday,  January  \4*th. — Before  I  got 
up  (which  was  very  late),  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lambe.  At  night,  acted  Iago. 
The  Othello  of  Mr.  Young,  tho'  not  what  is 
called  imperfect,  was  yet  incorrect  as  to  the 
text.  Very  hoarse  during  the  play,  and  re- 
turned home  much  fatigued. 

"  Sunday,  January  the  15th. — From  the 
weariness  of  last  night,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
the  past  hurt  by  my  fall,  I  did  not  get  up- 
till  near  four  o'clock.  After  dinner,  read  the 
dedication  of  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, before  their  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Although  sufficiently  flattering, 
it  does  not  descend  to  the  base  fulsome  adu- 
lation contained  in  those  of  afterday  s9  partici** 
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larly  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Their  address  to  the  great  variety  of  readers, 
is  quaint  and  whimsical,  and  not  without 
some  portion  of  wit  and  satire.  The  edi- 
tion I  have  is  the  folio  of  1685.  Among 
the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  Heminge's 
name  is  spelt  Hemmings.  Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Tempest,  and,  after  supper,  the 
second  and  third. 

"  Monday,  January  16/A. — After  a  night 
passed  entirely  without  sleep,  arose  at  eight. 
Wrote  memorandums.  Having  breakfasted, 
felt  so  harassed,  that  I  went  again  to  bed 
till  four  o'clock ;  drank  some  chocolate  ;  took 
a  coach  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Shylock. 
The  audience  numerous.  Portia  is  of  too 
much  consequence  for  Miss .  An  Eng- 
lish preceptor  would  be  of  great  service  to 
her,  notwithstanding,  she  is  a  very  promis- 
ing actress.  Returned  home  in  a  coach. 
After  supper  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
of  the  Tempest. 

u  Tuesday,  January  17th. — I  forgot^  to 
mention  yesterday,  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
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Portsmouth.    The  letter  contained  an  unwil- 
ling disappointment. 

"  Took  a  short  walk  in  the  Park,  and  af- 
terwards rehearsed  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Walked  again  in  the  Park,  and  on  my  return 
home,  found  the  plays  ordered  from  Mr. 
Barker.  At  the  theatre  received  another 
nonsensical  anonymous  letter,  from  the  same 
crazy  wretch  as  the  last.  ^  After  dinner,  at 
near  five  o'clock,  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Lambe  and  Mr.  Maxfield.  My  Bath  paper 
did  not  arrive.  Acted  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ; 
well,  in  some  parts  very  well ;  and  had  I  not 
been  disconcerted  by  the  stupidity  of  some,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  whole.  Certain  plays 
pre  sadly  neglected. 

"  Sunday,  January  29th. — Looked  over 
some  plays.  Read  "  The  News."  Finished 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Marked 
some  plavs  to  be  interleaved.  Read  "  The 
Rehearsal/'  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
the  key  to  it,  and  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  public.  The  author,  the  witty  George 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  it  in 
ridicule  of  the  tedious  bombastic  senseless 
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style  of  many  plays  much  followed  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles.  Bayes  was  the 
caricature  of  Dryden.  It  is  now  very  sel- 
dom acted,  and  has  been  reduced  to  three 
acts.  I  saw  it  acted  at  the  Hay-market  as 
a  full  piece.  Mr.  Foote  the  Bayes.  "  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed/'  by  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  is  upon  the  same  plan,  the  first 
aot  excepted.  The  play  might  be  now  new 
modelled,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  new  dra- 
mas selected,  from  whence  might  be  extracted 
(in  some  verbatim)  numerous  passages  in  de- 
fiance of  composition,  wit,  genius  or  common 
sense.  Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  evening 
finished  it,  and  read  the  first  act  of  As  You 
Like  it.  After  supper  read  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicles. 

"  Monday i  January  30th. — This  being  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  order 
of  the  state,  I  lose  Si.  6s.  8d.  Being  caught 
in  the  rain,  I  stood  in  a  passage  in  Pall-mall, 
with  two  men  in  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish 
habits,  and  a  black.  I  then  adjourned  to 
.Hatchet's  Coffee-house,  so  that  I  breakfasted 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark*, 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters ;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sis^ 
ter-in-law.  Answered  that  of  the  former* 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday,  January  2  2d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six.  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  III.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  January  23d. — Went  to  the 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  FalstafF,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  IV.  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting" 
we  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jackson 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr,  Maxfield  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  J  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  muck, 
the  same. 

i€  Tuesday,  January  24th. — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three' 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
his  possession.  Acted  Falstaff.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 

"  Wednesday,  January  25th.— In  the  morn* 
ing  took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon. 

"  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maxfield,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  an 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment* 
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Thursday,  January  26/A.— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Galled  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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in  Iago,  to  be  prepared  with  a  handsome 
frame,  and  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  ma- 
nager of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York,  Hull, 
&c.  Called  and  paid  Mr.  Bagshaw ;  looked 
over  Mine  morning  papers.  Went  to  the 
theatre,  and  ordered  my  dress  for  Saturday 
next.  Received  a  sjx^nge,  rhyming,  anony- 
mous letter  by  the  twopenny  post ;  gave  it 
what  it  wanted— -fire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Max- 
field,  at  Portsmouth.  Walked  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Waited  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  see  the  figures  strike  the  quarters  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  not  the  only  grown-up 
gazer.  Met  Mr.  Quin  and  Mr.  Waddy;  the 
former  I  have  not  seen  before  this  season. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull.  Ordered 
some  plays  from  Mr.  Barker's,  and  desired 
him  to  discontinue  the  "  Cabinet"  for  me. 
Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  After  dinner  finished  the  co- 
medy.    Read  some  anecdotes,  &c. 

"  Friday,  January  21th. — Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Walked  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Park, 
went  round  by  Piccadilly,  and  rehearsed  Si? 
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Giles  Overreach*     Quince,  the  carpenter,  in 
the    first  act   of    the   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream,  while  he  is  distributing  the  parts  of 
the  interlude  intended  to  be  performed  before 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess,  is  interrupted   by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wishes  to  act  more 
characters   than  one.     This   reminds  me  of 
some  actors  (as  they  were  called),  whom  I 
have    heard    of,    perhaps   seen  some,    who 
would  willingly  act  more  than  one.     I  have 
some  years  ago  seen  a  man,  who,  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time,  went  on  for,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  doubled 
Hotspur  and  FalstafF.     Those  who  have  only 
seen  plays  in  London,  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
the  wretched  and  preposterous  shifts  to  which 
itinerant   parties  are   often  compelled.     The 
Athenian  actors,  as  in   this  play  they  are 
drawn,  were  mechanics.     So  are  some  of  our 
actors  even  of  note!     Some   of  them  very 
dull  mechanics.     After  dinner  read  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer,  Sec.    Acted  Stukely. 
The  audience  numerous. 

"  /Saturday,  January  28^— Looked  over 
some  accounts.     Wrote  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  at 
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St.  Edmund's  Bury,  formerly  of  Covent-gaf- 
den  and  Drury-lane  theatres,  in  a  letter,  ad- 
vised me  to  look  over  the  part  of  Valentine, 
which  he  had  gained  some  approbation  in.  At 
that  time  I  read  the  play  with  attention,  and 
held  it  not  fit  foi*  representation  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  stage.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  subsequent  note. 
I  remember  him  well ;  his  talent  chiefly  lay 
in  accomplished  gentlemen.  He  is  still  living, 
approaching  his  eightieth  year,  much  re- 
spected and  esteemed. 

"  Tuesday,  January  10/A. — Indisposed  and 
in  bed  all  day.  While  up  at  night  finished 
reading  "  Wit  without  Money/1  The  first' 
time  I  read  the  comedy,  I  did  not  entertain 
so  good  an  opinion  of  it  as  at  present,  but  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  not 
succeed  in  the  present  aera  of  the  stage.  The 
taste  for  good  writing  is  vitiated ;  and  very 
small  part  of  theatrical  audiences  can  relish  or 
appreciate  the  writings  of  those  to  whom  the 
stage  owes  its  present  establishment.  The 
general  veneration  for  Shakespeare  is  ti  nomi- 
nal,one.  His  faults  are  by  the  million  esteem* 
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ed,  and  his  beauties  little  understood.  Iri 
altering  the  works  of  our  old  dramatic  writers, 
there  are  various  reasons  to  be  assigned  why 
they  are  so  inaccurate.  The  chief,  I  think, 
is  the  incapacity  of  the  alterers  (I  had  al- 
most said  manglers).  In  the  play  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  several  passages  dark- 
ened and  obscured,  and  some  utterly  void  of 
common  sense. 

"  Wednesday,  January  11M.— From  want 
of  rest  and  from  indisposition,  did  not  aris6 
from  bed  until  after  nine  at  night  Wrote 
down  some  accounts,  and  went  to  bed  still  in- 
disposed. 

"  Thursday,  January  13*A< — Received  and 
looked  over  Blake's  Illustrations  of  Blair's 
poem  of  the  Grave.  The  etching*  seem 
finely  executed,  and  the  printing,  the  letter- 
press I  mean,  done  in  the  first  style/  At 
night  went  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Sit'  Per* 
tinax:  was  received  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner by  a  fashionable  and  numerous  audience. 
Received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  thea- 
tre   Not  yet  recovered  of  my  accident, 
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in  Iago,  to  be  prepared  with  a  handsome 
frame,  and  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  ma- 
nager of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York,  Hull, 
&c.  Called  and  paid  Mr.  Bagsjbaw ;  looked 
aver  some  morning  papers.  Went  tQ  the 
theatre,  and  ordered  my  dress  for  Saturday 
next.  Received  a  strange,  rhyming,  anony- 
mous letter  by  the  twopenny  post ;  gave  it 
what  it  wanted— -fire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Max* 
field,  at  Portsmouth.  Walked  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Waited  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  see  the  figures  strike  the  quarters  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  not  the  only  grown-up 
gazer.  Met  Mr.  Quin  and  Mr.  Waddy;  the 
former  I  have  not  seen  before  this  season. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull.  Ordered 
some  plays  from  Mr.  Barker's,  and  desired 
him  to  discontinue  the  "  Cabinet"  for  me. 
Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  After  dinner  finished  the  co- 
medy.    Read  some  anecdotes,  &c. 

*'  Friday,  January  27th. — Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Walked  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Park, 
went  round  by  Piccadilly,  pud  rehearsed  Si£ 
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Giles  Overreach*     Quince,  the  carpenter,  in 
the    first  act   of    the   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream,  while  he  is  distributing  the  parts  of 
the  interlude  intended  to  be  performed  before 
the  Duke  and   Dutchess,  is   interrupted   by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wishes  to  act  more 
characters  than  one.     This   reminds  me  of 
some  actors  (as  they  were  called),  whom  I 
have    heard    of,    perhaps   seen  some,    who 
would  willingly  act  more  than  one.     I  have 
some  years  ago  seen  a  man,  who,  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time,  went  on  for,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  doubled 
Hotspur  and  Falstaff.     Those  who  have  only 
seen  plays  in  London,  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
the  wretched  and  preposterous  shifts  to  which 
itinerant   parties  are  often  compelled.     The 
Athenian   actors,  as  in   this  play  they  are 
drawn,  were  mechanics.     So  are  some  of  our. 
actors  even  of  note!     Some   of  them  very 
dull  mechanics.     After  dinner  read  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer,  &c.    Acted  Stukely. 
The  audience  numerous. 

€e  Saturday,  January  28^.—- Looked  over 
Ipme  accounts.     Wrote  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  at 
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Portsmouth.    The  letter  contained  an  unwil- 
ling disappointment. 

u  Took  a  short  walk  in  the  Park,  and  af- 
terwards rehearsed  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Walked  again  in  the  Park,  and  on  my  return 
home,  found  the  plays  ordered  from  Mr. 
Barker.  At  the  theatre  received  another 
nonsensical  anonymous  letter,  from  the  same 
crazy  wretch  as  the  last.  ^  After  dinner,  at 
near  five  o'clock,  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Lambe  and  Mr.  Max  field.  My  Bath  paper 
did  not  arrive.  Acted  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ; 
well,  in  some  parts  very  well ;  and  had  I  not 
been  disconcerted  by  the  stupidity  of  some,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  whole.  Certain  plays 
pre  sadly  neglected. 

"  Sunday,  January  29th. — Looked  over 
some  plays.  Read  "  The  News/'  Finished 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Marked 
some  plays  to  be  interleaved.  Read  "  The 
Rehearsal/'  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
the  key  to  it,  and  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  public.  The  author,  the  witty  George 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  it  in 
ridicule  of  the  tedious  bombastic  senseless 
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style  of  many  plays  much  followed  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles.  Bayes  was  the 
caricature  <rf  Dryden.  It  is  now  very  sel- 
dom acted,  and  has  been  reduced  to  three 
acts.  I  saw  it  acted  at  the  Hay-market  as 
a  full  piece.  Mr.  Foote  the  Bayes.  "  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed/'  by  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  is  upon  the  same  plan,  the  first 
act  excepted.  The  play  might  be  now  new. 
modelled,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  new  dra- 
mas selected,  from  whence  might  be  extracted 
(in  some  verbatim)  numerous  passages  in  de- 
fiance of  composition,  wit,  genius  or  common 
sense.  Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  evening 
finished  it,  and  read  the  first  act  of  As  You 
Like  it.  After  supper  read  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicles. 

"  Monday,  January  30th. — This  being  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  order 
of  the  state,  I  lose  31.  6s.  8d.  Being  caught 
in  the  rain,  I  stood  in  a  passage  in  Pall-mall, 
with  two  men  in  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish 
habits,  and  a  black.  I  then  adjourned  to 
.Hatchet's  Coffee-house,  so  that  I  breakfasted 
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twice.  How  many  in  this  great  metropolis 
have  gone  without  any !  I  am  certain,  though 
I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  the  method, 
that  not  an  individual  need  be  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  within  the  king* 
dom.  From  the  vast  sums  of  money  imposed 
and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  popr,  and  the 
various  modes  (some  yet  untried)  of  employ- 
ing those  who  are  able  to  work,  distress  and 
misery  may  be  almost  banished. 

"  Called  at  the  Theatre,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Harris.  At  my  return  home,  found 
a  card  from  Mr.  Watson,  alias  Old  Gag,  of 
the  Cheltenham  Theatre.  Finished  "  As 
You  Like  It." 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Arts  used  to  depreciate  Mr.  Cooke — Drury* 
Lane  Theatre  burnt — Summer  of  1809* 
Cooke  at  Liverpool — his  Cups — New  Co- 
vent-garden  Theatre  opens— Kemble's  Foe- 
tical  Address — O  P  Riot,  from  September 
18th  to  December  15th— Wm.  Cobbet— 
Mr.  Cooke's  account  of  himself  during  this 
period. 

My  Hero  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  rapidly  sinking  in  public  estimation,  and 
the  writers  before-mentioned  multiply  their 
coward  blows  upon  him  as  he  falls.  Even  his 
Stukely  is  represented  as  being  ludicrous,  and 
is  made  to  yield,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  late  John  Palmer.  The  same  writers  hold 
up  Kemble  as  a  kind  of  demi-god,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  is  now  no  longer 
dreamt  of. 

When  I  think  of  the  talents  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  how  do  I  curse  "  the  invisible 
spirit  of  wine,"  and  the  imprudence,  the  im- 
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providence,  the  mad  vice  which  rendered  those 
talents  of  no  avail!  Kemble  enjoyed  the 
triumph  which  prudence,  not  genius,  obtained 
for  him. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1809* 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Cooke  was  absent  frqpi  London 
when  this  event  took  place.  His  witty  friend, 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  gives  the 
following  choice  morceau  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  London  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Cooke  has  suddenly  weighed  anchor, 
leaving  the  following  note  to  the  Managers: — 
"  The  wind  shifts  round  to  the  north;  I  scud 
"  before  it.  If  a  change  takes  place  to  the 
"  south,  I  shall  be  back  by  the  first  of  Marck 
"  Your  s, 

"  A  COOK  AND  NO  SCULLION." 

«  This  looks  rebellion/' 

Mr.  Cooke  has  told  me  that  he  was  at  HttH 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Drury-lane.  He  appears  to  have  left  London 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Harris,  to  have 
proceeded  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  York, 
where  he  played  some  nights.  Ho  says  in  a 
fragment  before  me,  apparently  intended  to 
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have  been  a  full  account  of  this  journey ;  "  on 
Wednesday,  February  22d,  1809,  about  six  in 
the  morning,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cooke,  from  my  apartments  in  Great  Queen* 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  Green  Man  in  Barnet." 
At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  they 
"  arrived  at  Newark,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lambe,  Mrs.  Cooke's  father."  The  next  day, 
the  24th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  alone 
to  Doncaster,  and  on  the  25th,  at  noon,  sat 
out  for  Hull.  "  When  we  entered  the  boat 
to  cross  Bootham  ferry,"  he  says,  "  I  per- 
ceived a  poor  slender  old  man,  with  an  iron 
upon  one  wrist,  and  in  custody  of  a  stout  young 
man,  who  was  conveying  him  to  Hull  to  go 
on  board  a  King's  ship,  as  a  punishment  by 
the  law,  for  shooting  a  hare  I  He  seemed  mi- 
serable and  vulgar,  and  unfit  for  any  service  at 
sea,  which  was  the  opinion  of  an  old  boatman, 
who  was  certain  they  would  reject  him,  as 
they  had  done  others  much  fitter  for  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  strange  circumstance,  that  the 
law  should  make  serving  in  the  navy,  our  bust 
and  pride,  a  punishment !  What  injustice,  and 
degradation,  to  our  seamen,  for  the  toils  and 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark^ 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters ;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sish 
ter-in-law.  Answered  that  of  the  former. 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday,  January  22d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six.  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  III.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  January  23d. — Went  to  the* 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  FalstafF,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  JV.  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting* 
me  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jacksoi* 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr,  Maxfield  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  J  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  muck, 
the  same. 

"  Tuesday,  January  %4>th. — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
his  possession.  Acted  FalstafF.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 

"  Wednesday,  January  25/A.— -In  the  morn- 
ing took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon. 

"  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maxfield,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  an 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment 

"  Thursday,  January  26f  A.— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Galled  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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work,  a  portion  of  "  a  distressing  case,  by 
the  author  of  my  Pocket  Book ;"  an  author 
who  has  done  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
literature. 

This  paper  is  the  most  severe  and  cutting 
satire  upon  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror, 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  devise;  for  under 
the  pretence  of  lashing  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  editor's  witticisms,  this  real  wit,  by 
making  him  insert  burlesque  specimens  of  his 
own  style,  exhibits  him  in  the  ludicrous  atti- 
tude and  employment  of  a  man  so  holding  a 
mirror  as  to  expose  bis  own  deformities. 

The  writer  represents  himself,  as  a  man 
anxiously  watching  for  opportunities  to  pun 
and  quibble  upon  the  names  or  notorious  pro* 
pensities  of  public  characters,  and  more  espe- 
cially, wishing  for  the  death  of  such  personages, 
that  he  may  publish  the  ready-made  epitaphs 
he  has  composed,  upon  the  editor's  plan. 

First,  he  states  his  disappointment  arising 
from  the  good  health  and  safe  return  of  Mrs* 
Jordan  from  Ireland.  Then  his  disap* 
pointed  hope,  that  Mr.  Bate  Dudley 
would  be  knocked  i'the  head  by  the  Peep-o'day 
Boys  in  the  same  kingdom.    "  Then/'  says  he; 
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u  there's  Mr.  Hook,  a  dramatist,  who  is  every 
season  in  imminent  danger  of  damnation,— 
Very  well,  he's  damned,  but  he  won't  die — and 
why  should  he  follow  his  works,  if  he  finds  that 
good  judges  don't  approve  them  ?"  He  after- 
wards proceeds :  "  Was  not  SirJounCarr 
a  bird  of  promise  ?— but  has  he  not  boxed  the 
compass  in  his  tours,  and  yet  constantly  re- 
turned in  a  whole  skin — always  saving  and 
excepting  his  travels  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  I"  "  There  is  no  chance  for  me  in  this 
quarter — good  authors  may  die— 

"  Heay'n  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay, 
*  "  And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away." 

"  Lastly,  for  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more, 
there  is  Mr.  Cooke,  There  was  a  subject 
for  you— all  hope  !  He  was  not  a  week  in  town 
before  I  had  him  in  my  collection,  but  to  what 
purpose  ? — Oh !  it  is  a  gross  imposition  to  re- 
port that  brandy  is  poison — believe  me,  a  mere 
bugbear,  manifestly  invented  by  old  women, 
to  keep  it  all  to  themselves !  Had  there  been 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  it,  do  you  imagine  that 
the  man  could  have  been  alive  apd  merry  now, 
who  has  himself  alone  drunk  ngore  than  even 
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St.  Edmund's  Bury,  formerly  of  Covent-gaf* 
den  and  Drury-lane  theatres,  in  a  letter,  ad- 
vised me  to  look  over  the  part  of  Valentine, 
which  he  had  gained  some  approbation  in.  At 
that  time  I  read  the  play  with  attention,  and 
held  it  not  fit  for  representation  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  stage.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr*  Smith  in  a  subsequent  note. 
I  remember  him  well ;  his  talent  chiefly  lay 
in  accomplished  gentlemen.  He  is  still  living, 
approaching  his  eightieth  year,  much  re- 
spected and  esteemed. 

"  Tuesday,  January  10th. — Indisposed  and 
in  bed  all  day.  While  up  at  night  finished 
reading  "  Wit  without  Money."  The  first- 
time  I  read  the  comedy,  I  did  not  entertain 
so  good  an  opinion  of  it  as  at  present,  but  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  not 
succeed  in  the  present  aera  of  the  stage.  The 
taste  for  good  writing  is  vitiated ;  and  very 
small  part  of  theatrical  audiences  can  relish  or 
appreciate  the  writings  of  those  to  whom  the 
stage  owes  its  present  establishment.  The 
general  veneration  for  Shakespeare  is  &  nomi- 
nal,one.  His  faults  are  by  the  million  esteem- 
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ed,  and  his  beauties  little  understood.  lit 
altering  the  works  of  our  old  dramatic  writers, 
there  are  various  reasons  to  be  assigned  why 
they  are  so  inaccurate.  The  chief,  I  think, 
is  the  incapacity  of  the  alterers  (I  had  al- 
most said  manglers).  In  the  play  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  several  passages  dark- 
ened and  obscured,  and  some  utterly  void  of 
common  sense. 

"  Wednesday  9  January  11/A.— From  want 
of  rest  and  from  indisposition,  did  not  aris£ 
from  bed  until  after  nine  at  night.  Wrote 
down  some  accounts,  and  went  to  bed  still  in* 
disposed. 

"  Thursday,  January  l%th. — Received  and 
looked  over  Blake's  Illustrations  of  Blair's 
poem  of  the  Grave.  The  etching*  seem 
finely  executed,  and  the  printing,  the  letter- 
press I  mean,  done  in  the  first  style/  At 
night  went  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Sir*  Per- 
tinax:  was  received  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner by  a  fashionable  and  numerous  audience. 
Received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  thea- 
tre   Not  yet  recovered  of  my  accident, 
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i  u  Friday,  January  ISf/i. — To  encourage 
a  gentle  perspiration,  I  did  not  get  up  till 
two  o'clock.'  Dined,  that  being  my  hour 
on  play  days ;  wrote  a  little.  At  night,  acted 
Stukely.  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Beverley,  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  audience 
numerous. 

"  Saturday,  January  14* A. — Before  I  got 
up  (which  was  very  late),  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lambe.  At  night,  acted  Iago. 
The  Othello  of  Mr.  Young,  tho'  not  what  is 
called  imperfect,  was  yet  incorrect  as  to  the 
text.  Very  hoarse  during  the  play,  and  re- 
turned home  much  fatigued. 
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Sunday,  January  the  15th. — From  the 
weariness  of  last  night,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
the  past  hurt  by  my  fall,  I  did  not  get  up 
till  near  four  o'clock.  After  dinner,  read  the 
dedication  of  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, before  their  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Although  sufficiently  flattering, 
it  does  not  descend  to  the  base  fulsome  adu- 
lation contained  in  those  of  afterdays,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Their  address  to  the  great  variety  of  readers, 
is  quaint  and  whimsical,  and  not  without 
some  portion  of  wit  and  satire.  The  edi- 
tion I  have  is  the  folio  of  1685.  Among 
the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  Heminge's 
name  is  spelt  Hemmings.  Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Tempest,  and,  after  supper,  the 
second  and  third. 

"  Monday,  January  16th. — After  a  night 
passed  entirely  without  sleep,  arose  at  eight. 
Wrote  memorandums.  Having  breakfasted, 
felt  so  harassed,  that  I  went  again  to  bed 
till  four  o'clock ;  drank  some  chocolate  ;  took 
a  coach  to  the  theatre,  and  acted  Shylock. 
The  audience  numerous.  Portia  is  of  too 
much  consequence  for  Miss .  An  Eng- 
lish preceptor  would  be  of  great  service  to 
her,  notwithstanding,  she  is  a  very  promis- 
ing actress.  Returned  home  in  a  coach. 
After  supper  read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
of  the  Tempest. 

u  Tuesday,  January   17th. — I  forgot^  to 
mention  yesterday,  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
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Miss  Jackson  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Foote 
at  Plymouth,  Walked  for  the  first  time  thus 
year  in  St.  James's-park.  Promised  Mr* 
De  Wilde  (whom  I  met)  to  sit  on  Thursday 
next  for  a  drawing  of  Richard,  for  Bell's 
Beau  Monde.  After  supper,  read  the  three 
first  acts  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona" 

"  Wednesday,  January  18*A. — Arose  befbre 
seven.  Read  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  >  of 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Wrote  a 
note  to  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Sharp,  of  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside.  After  breakfast,  read  the 
first  act  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.? 
Went  with  Mrs.  Cooke  to  the  corner  of  Lei- 
cester-square, and  viewed  the  panoramas  of 
Dublin  and  Gibraltar.  They  appear  to  be 
very  well  executed.  The  first,  taking  in  a 
view  of  the  river  Liffy,  from  Essex-bridge 
to  below  the  Custom-house,  with  the  ship* 
ping,  &c.  Carlisle-bridge,  a  small  part  of 
Trinity  College,  and  another  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment-house, Westmoreland-street,  the  Quays, 
Foundling  Hospital,  &c.  recalled  the  city 
strongly  to  my  mind.    The   latter  place  I 
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never  saw,  but  it  is  a  varied,  and  seems  a 
beautiful  view.  Walked  round  St.  James's^ 
park,  and  returned  home  to  dinner.  During 
the  evening  finished  the  Merry  Wives,  &c. 

"  Thursday,  January  19M. — After  break- 
fast read  the  first  act  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, and  the  first  scene  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  Mr.  De 
Wilde,  according  to  appointment  came,  and 
took  a  full  length  drawing  of  me  in  Rich- 
ard III.  A  part  of  the  dress,  &c.  I  put  on. 
This  is  a  complacency  I  must  give  up,  as  it 
irks  me  much.  After  dinner,  it  continuing 
wet,  I  remained  at  home,  and  slept  upon  a 
sofa  above  four  hours  before  supper.  Rather 
indisposed. 

"  Friday,  January  20/A.— Arose  a  quarter 
after  six.  Read  the  remaining  scenes  of  Fal- 
staff.  During  the  day  finished  reading  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  and  ran  hastily  through 
the  part  of  Stukely ;  acted  in  the  evening 
with  good  effect. 

11  Saturday,  January  21$*.-— A  basket  ar- 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark,; 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters ;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sis- 
ter-in-law. Answered  that  of  the  former. 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday,  January  22d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six.  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  III.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion, 

"  Monday,  January  2Sd. — Went  to  the 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  IV.  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting* 
me  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jackson 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mrf  Maxfield  at  Ports^ 
mouth. 

u  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  I  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  much 
the  same. 

"  Tuesday,  January  24th, — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
his  possession.  Acted  Falstaff.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 

u  Wednesday j  January  25M.— In  the  morn- 
ing  took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon. 

u  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maxfield,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  ail 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment 

"  Thursday,  January  26M.— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Called  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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in  Iago,  to  be  prepared  with  a  handsQme 
frame,  and  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  ma- 
nager of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York,  Hull, 
&c.  Called  and  paid  Mr.  Bagsbaw ;  looked 
over  some  morning  papers.  Went  jtQ  the 
theatre,  and  ordered  my  dress  for  Saturday 
next.  Received  a  sfr^nge,  rhyming,  anony- 
mous letter  by  the  twopenny  post ;  gave  it 
what  it  wanted— -fire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Max- 
field,  at  Portsmouth.  Walked  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Waited  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  see  the  figures  strike  the  quarters  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  not  the  only  grown-up 
gazer.  Met  Mr.  Quin  apd  Mr.  Waddy;  the 
former  I  have  not  seen  before  this  season. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull.  Ordered 
some  plays  from  Mr.  Barker's,  and  desired 
him  to  discontinue  the  "  Cabinet"  for  me. 
Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  After  dinner  finished  the  co? 
snedy.     Read  some  anecdotes,  &c. 

"  Friday,  January  cllth. — Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Walked  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Park, 
went  round  by  Piccadilly,  pnd  rehearsed  Sij; 
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Giles  Overreach,     Quince,  the  carpenter,  in 
the    first  act  of    the   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream,  while  he  is  distributing  the  parts  of 
the  interlude  intended  to  be  performed  before 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess,  is  interrupted   by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wishes  to  act  more 
characters  than  one.     This   reminds  me  of 
some  actors  (as  they  were  called),  whom  I 
have    heard    of,    perhaps   seen  some,    who 
would  willingly  act  more  than  one.     I  have 
some  years  ago  seen  a  man,  who,  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time,  went  on  for,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  doubled 
Hotspur  and  Falstaff.     Those  who  have  only 
seen  plays  in  London,  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
the  wretched  and  preposterous  shifts  to  which 
itinerant   parties  are   often  compelled.     The 
Athenian   actors,  as  in   this  play   they  Are 
drawn,  were  mechanics.     So  are  some  of  our 
actors  even  of  note!     Some   of  them   very 
dull  mechanics.     After  dinner  read  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer,  Sec.    Acted  Stukely. 
The  audience  numerous. 

"  Saturday,  January  28M.— Looked  over 
fome  accounts.     Wrote  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  at 
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Portsmouth*    The  letter  contained  an  unwil- 
ling disappointment. 

"  Took  a  short  walk  in  the  Park,  and  af- 
terwards rehearsed  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Walked  again  in  the  Park,  and  on  my  return 
home,  found  the  plays  ordered  from  Mr. 
Barker.  At  the  theatre  received  another 
nonsensical  anonymous  letter,  from  the  same 
crazy  wretch  as  the  last.  ^  After  dinner,  at 
near  five  o'clock,  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Lambe  and  Mr.  MaxfiekL  My  Bath  paper 
did  not  arrive.  Acted  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ; 
well,  in  some  parts  very  well ;  and  had  I  not 
been  disconcerted  by  the  stupidity  of  some,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  whole.  Certain  plays 
tune  sadly  neglected. 

"  Sunday,  January  29th. — Looked  over 
some  plays.  Read  "  The  News."  Finished 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Marked 
some  plavs  to  be  interleaved.  Read  "  The 
Rehearsal/1  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
the  key  to  it,  and  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  public.  The  author,  the  witty  George 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  it  in 
ridicule  of  the  tedious  bombastic  senseless 
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style  of  mmny  plays  much  followed  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles.  Bayes  was  the 
caricature  of  Dryden.  It  is  now  very  sel- 
dom acted,  and  has  been  reduced  to  three 
acts,  I  saw  it  acted  at  the  Hay-market  as 
a  full  piece.  Mr.  Foote  the  Bayes.  "  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  by  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  is  upon  the  same  plan,  the  first 
act  excepted.  The  play  might  be  now  new 
modelled,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  new  dra- 
mas selected,  from  whence  might  be  extracted 
(in  some  verbatim)  numerous  passages  in  de- 
fiance of  composition,  wit,  genius  or  common 
sense.  Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  evening 
finished  it,  and  read  the  first  act  of  As  You 
Like  it.  After  supper  read  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicles. 

"  Monday ',  January  30th. — This  being  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  order 
of  the  state,  I  lose  3/.  6s.  8d.  Being  caught 
in  the  rain,  I  stood  in  a  passage  in  Pall-mall, 
with  two  men  in  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish 
habits,  and  a  black.  I  then  adjourned  to 
Hatchet's  Coffee-house,  so  that  I  breakfasted 
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twice*  How  many  in  this  great  metropolis 
have  gone  without  any !  I  am  certain,  though 
I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  the  method, 
that  not  an  individual  need  be  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  within  the  king- 
dom. From  the  vast  sums  of  money  imposed 
and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  popr,  and  the 
various  modes  (some  yet  untried)  of  employ- 
ing those  who  are  able  to  work,  distress  and 
misery  may  be  almost  banished. 

44  Called  at  the  Theatre,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Harris.  At  my  return  home,  found 
a  card  from  Mr.  Watson,  alias  Old  Gag,  of 
the  Cheltenham  Theatre.  Finished  "  As 
You  Like  It." 
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CHAR  XXII. 

Arts  used  to  depreciate  Mr.  Cooke — Drury* 
Lane  Theatre  burnt — Summer  of  1809* 
Cooke  at  Liverpool — his  Cups — New  Co- 
vent-garden  Theatre  opens — Kembles  Poe- 
tical Address — 0  P  Riot,  from  September 
18th  to  December  loth—JVm.  Cobbet— 
Mr.  Cooke's  account  of  himself  during  this 
period. 

My  Hero  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  rapidly  sinking  in  public  estimation,  and 
the  writers  before-mentioned  multiply  their 
coward  blows  upon  him  as  he  falls.  Even  bis 
Stukely  is  represented  as  being  ludicrous,  and 
is  made  to  yield,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  late  John  Palmer.  The  same  writers  hold 
up  Kemble  as  a  kind  of  demi-god,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  is  now  no  longer 
dreamt  of. 

When  I  think  of  the  talents  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  how  do  I  curse  "  the  invisible 
spirit  of  wine,"  and  the  imprudence,   the  im- 
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providence,  the  mad  vice  which  rendered  those 
talents  of  no  avail!  Kemble.  enjoyed  the 
triumph  which,  prudence,  not  genius,  obtained 
for  him. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1809, 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Cooke  was  absent  frqm  London 
when  this  event  took  place.  His  witty  friend, 
tlie  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  gives  the 
following  choice  morceau  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  London  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Cooke  has  suddenly  weighed  anchor, 
leaving  the  following  note  to  the  Managers: — 
"  The  wind  shifts  round  to  the  north;  I  scud 
"  before  it.  If  a  change  takes  place  to  the 
46  south,  I  shall  be  back  by  the  first  of  March. 
"  Yours, 

"  A  COOK  AND  NO  SCUXLION." 

"  This  looks  rebellion." 

Mr.  Cooke  has  told  me  that  he  was  at  Hull 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Drury-lane.  He  appears  to  have  left  London 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Harris,  to  have 
proceeded  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  York, 
where  he  played  some  nights.  He  says  in  a 
fragment  before  me,  apparently  intended  to 
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have  been  a  full  account  of  this  journey ;  "  cm 
Wednesday,  February  22d,  1809,  about  six  in 
the  morning,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cooke,  from  my  apartments  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln  s~Inn-fields,  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  Green  Man  in  Barnet." 
At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  they 
"  arrived  at  Newark,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lambe,  Mrs.  Cooke's  father/'  The  next  day, 
the  24th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  alone 
to  Doncaster,  and  on  the  25th,  at  noon,  sat 
out  for  Hull.  "  When  we  entered  the  boat 
to  cross  Bootham  ferry,"  he  says,  "  I  per- 
ceived a  poor  slender  old  man,  with  an  iron 
upon  one  wrist,  and  in  custody  of  a  stout  young 
man,  who  was  conveying  him  to  Hull  to  go 
on  board  a  King's  ship,  as  a  punishment  by 
the  law,  for  shooting  a  hare  I  He  seemed  mi* 
serable  and  vulgar,  and  unfit  for  any  service  at 
sea,  which  was  the  opinion  of  an  old  boatman, 
who  was  certain  they  would  reject  him,  as 
they  had  done  others  much  fitter  for  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  strange  circumstance,  that  the 
law  should  make  serving  in  the  navy,  our  boast 
and  pride,  a  punishment !  What  injustice,  and 
degradation,  to  our  seamen,  for  the  toils  and 
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rived  from  my  mother-in-law,  at  Newark^ 
containing  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  fowls 
(carrying  coals  to  Newcastle),  and  various 
letters ;  two  to  me  from  my  father  and  sis- 
ter-in-law. Answered  that  of  the  former. 
Went  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
James's. 

.  "  Sunday,  January  2 2d. — Arose  a  little 
after  six.  Looked  over,  and  marked  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  Richard  II I.  Read  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. Finished  marking  Richard  III.  with, 
some  references  to  the  folio  edition  of  1685, 
and  a  modern  one  from  Steevens's  last  edi- 
tion. 

"  Monday,  January  23d. — Went  to  the 
theatre  to  rehearse  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  Henry  IV,  Received  there  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull,  inviting* 
We  to  act  there.  Wrote  to  Miss  Jackson 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mrf  Maxfield  at  Ports-; 
mouth. 

"  In  the  evening  acted  Richard ;  the  house 
good,  but  I  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
give  that  effect  to  the  character  which  J  have 
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often   done,  though  the  applause  was  muck, 
the  same. 

"  Tuesday,  January  24>th. — Being  much 
indisposed,  I  did  not  rise  till  between  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wrote  a  note  to 
Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine for  me  from  a  recipe  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
his  possession.  Acted  FalstafF.  Allowing  for 
the  weather,  the  house  a  good  one. 
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Wednesday,  January  25M.— In  the  morn- 
ing  took  the  medicine  I  ordered  yesterday, 
and  did  not  rise  till  afternoon* 

"  Read  the  two  first  acts  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Max  field,  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  answered 
immediately.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  visit  him.  After  dinner  finished  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  After  tea,  spent  ail 
idle  wearisome  evening :  not  feeling  the  least 
inclination  to  any  employment 
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Thursday,  January  26/A.«— Looked  over 
some  papers.  Called  at  a  shop  in  Newport- 
street,  and  gave  orders  for  a  print  of  myself 
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in  Iago,  to  be  prepared  with  a  handsome 
frame,  and  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  ma- 
nager of  the  Theatres  Royal,  York,  Hull, 
&c.  Called  and  paid  Mr,  Bagshaw ;  looked 
oyer  some  morning  papers.  Went  to  the 
theatre,  and  ordered  my  dress  for  Saturday 
next.  Received  a  sjxange,  rhyming,  anony- 
mous letter  by  the  twopenny  post ;  gave  it 
what  it  wanted— -fire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Max- 
field,  at  Portsmouth.  Walked  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Waited  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  see  the  figures  strike  the  quarters  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  was  not  the  only  grown-up 
gazer.  Met  Mr.  Quin  and  Mr?  Waddy;  the 
former  I  have  not  seen  before  this  season. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  Hull.  Ordered 
some  plays  from  Mr.  Barker's,  and  desired 
him  to  discontinue  the  "  Cabinet"  for  me. 
Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  After  dinner  finished  the  co? 
snedy.     Read  some  anecdotes,  &c. 

"  Friday,  January  27fh. — Read  the  first 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Walked  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Park, 
went  round  by  Piccadilly,  and  rehearsed  Si$ 
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Giles  Overreach*     Quince,  the  carpenter,  in 
the    first  act  of    the   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream,  while  he  is  distributing  the  parts  of 
the  interlude  intended  to  be  performed  before 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess,  is  interrupted   by 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wishes  to  act  more 
characters   than  one.     This   reminds  me  of 
some  actors  (as  they  were  called),  whom  I 
have    heard    of,    perhaps   seen  some,    who 
would  willingly  act  more  than  one.     I  have 
some  years  ago  seen  a  man,  who,  I  have  been 
assured,  on  the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time,  went  on  for,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  doubled 
Hotspur  and  Falstaff.     Those  who  have  only 
seen  plays  in  London,  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
the  wretched  and  preposterous  shifts  to  which 
itinerant   parties  are   often  compelled,     The 
Athenian   actors,  as  in   this  play   they  are 
drawn,  were  mechanics.     So  are  some  of  our. 
actors  even  of  note!     Some   of  them   very 
dull  mechanics.     After  dinner  read  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer,  #c.    Acted  Stukely. 
The  audience  numerous. 

"  Saturday j  January  2$th.— -Looked  over 
|pme  accounts.     Wrote  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  at 
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Portsmouth.    The  letter  contained  an  unwil- 
ling disappointment. 

"  Took  a  short  walk  in  the  Park,  and  af- 
terwards rehearsed  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Walked  again  in  the  Park,  and  on  my  return 
home,  found  the  plays  ordered  from  Mr. 
Barker.  At  the  theatre  received  another 
nonsensical  anonymous  letter,  from  the  same 
crazy  wretch  as  the  last.  ^  After  dinner,  at 
near  five  o'clock,  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Lambe  and  Mr.  Max  field.  My  Bath  paper 
did  not  arrive.  Acted  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ; 
well,  in  some  parts  very  well ;  and  had  I  not 
been  disconcerted  by  the  stupidity  of  some,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  whole.  Certain  plays 
pre  sadly  neglected. 

"  Sunday,  January  29th. — Looked  over 
some  plays.  Read  "  The  News."  Finished 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Marked 
some  plays  to  be  interleaved.  Read  "  The 
Rehearsal,"  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
the  key  to  it,  and  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  public.  The  author,  the  witty  George 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wrote  it  in 
ridicule  of  the  tedious  bombastic  senseless 
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style  of  many  plays  much  followed  daring  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles.  Bayes  was  the 
caricature  of  Dry  den*  It  is  now  very  sel- 
dom acted,  and  has  been  reduced  to  three 
acts.  I  saw  it  acted  at  the  Hay-market  as 
a  full  piece.  Mr.  Foote  the  Bayes.  "  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  by  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  is  upon  the  same  plan,  the  first 
act  excepted.  The  play  might  be  now  new 
modelled,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  new  dra- 
mas selected,  from  whence  might  be  extracted 
(in  some  verbatim)  numerous  passages  in  de- 
fiance of  composition,  wit,  genius  or  common 
sense.  Read  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  evening 
finished  it,  and  read  the  first  act  of  As  You 
Like  it.  After  supper  read  in  Baker's  Chro- 
nicles. 

"  Monday,  January  30th. — This  being  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  order 
of  the  state,  I  lose  3/.  6s.  Sd.  Being  caught 
in  the  rain,  I  stood  in  a  passage  in  Pall-mail, 
with  two  men  in  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish 
habits,  and  a  black.  I  then  adjourned  to 
.Hatchet's  Coffee-house,  so  that  I  breakfasted 
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twice.  How  many  in  this  great  metropolis 
have  gone  without  any !  I  am  certain,  though 
I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  the  method, 
that  not  an  individual  need  be  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  within  the  king- 
dom. From  the  vast  sums  of  money  imposed 
and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  popr,  and  the 
various  modes  (some  yet  untried)  of  employ- 
ing those  who  are  able  to  work,  distress  and 
misery  may  be  almost  banished. 

"  Called  at  the  Theatre,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Harris.  At  my  return  home,  found 
a  card  from  Mr.  Watson,  alias  Old  Gag,  of 
the  Cheltenham  Theatre.  Finished  "  As 
You  Like  It." 
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CHAR  XXIL 

Arts  used  to  depreciate  Mr.  Cooke — Drury* 
Lane  Theatre  burnt — Summer  of  1809* 
Cooke  at  Liverpool — his  Cups — New  Co- 
vent-garden  Theatre  opens — Kembles  Poe- 
tical Address — 0  P  Riot,  from  September 
18th  to  December  ioth—TVm.  Cobbet— 
Mr.  Cooke's  account  of  himself  during  this 
period. 

My  Hero  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  rapidly  sinking  in  public  estimation,  and 
the  writers  before-mentioned  multiply  their 
coward  blows  upon  him  as  he  falls.  Even  his 
Stukely  is  represented  as  being  ludicrous,  and 
is  made  to  yield,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  late  John  Palmer.  The  same  writers  hold 
up  Kemble  as  a  kind  of  demi-god,  and  a 
comparison  between  them  is  now  no  longer 
dreamt  of. 

When  I  think  of  the  talents  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  how  do  I  curse  "  the  invisible 
spirit  of  wine/'  and  the  imprudence,  the  im- 
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providence,  the  mad  vice  which  rendered  those 
talents  of  no  avail !  Kemble.  enjoyed  the 
triumph  which,  prudence,  not  genius,  obtained 
for  him. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1809, 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Cooke  was  absent  fnjm  London 
when  this  event  took  place.  His  witty  friend, 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  gives  the 
following  choice  morceau  on  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  London  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Cooke  has  suddenly  weighed  anchor, 
leaving  the  following  note  to  the  Managers : — 
"  The  wind  shifts  round  to  the  north;  I  scud 
u  before  it.  If  a  change  takes  place  to  the 
"  south,  I  shall  be  back  by  the  first  of  March. 
"  Your  s, 

"  A  COOK  AND  NO  SCUJLLION." 

"  This  looks  rebellion." 

Mr.  Cooke  has  told  me  that  he  was  at  HuH 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Drury-lane.  He  appears  to  have  left  London 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Harris,  to  have 
proceeded  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  York, 
where  he  played  some  nights.  He  says  in  a 
fragment  before  me,  apparently  intended  to 
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have  been  a  full  account  of  this  journey ;  "  on 
Wednesday,  February  22d,  1809,  about  six  in 
the  morning,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cooke,  from  my  apartments  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  Green  Man  in  Barnet." 
At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  they 
"  arrived  at  Newark,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lambe,  Mrs.  Cooke's  father/'  The  next  day, 
the  24th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  alone 
to  Doncaster,  and  on  the  25th,  at  noon,  sat 
out  for  Hull.  "  When  we  entered  the  boat 
to  cross  Bootham  ferry/'  he  says,  "  I  per- 
ceived a  poor  slender  old  man,  with  an  iron 
upon  one  wrist,  and  in  custody  of  a  stout  young 
man,  who  was  conveying  him  to  Hull  to  go 
on  board  a  King's  ship,  as  a  punishment  by 
the  law,  for  shooting  a  hare  I  He  seemed  mi- 
serable and  vulgar,  and  unfit  for  any  service  at 
sea,  which  was  the  opinion  of  an  old  boatman, 
who  was  certain  they  would  reject  him,  as 
they  had  done  others  much  fitter  for  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  strange  circumstance,  that  tha 
law  should  make  serving  in  the  navy,  our  boast 
and  pride,  a  punishment  I  What  injustice,  and 
degradation,  to  our  seamen,  for  the  toils  and 
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hardships  they  endure,  to  make  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  the  passport  for  admission 
into  their  society,  and  from  thence  acquiring 
a  right  to  participate,  when  they  occur,  in 
their  glorious  battles  and  well-earned  honours 
and  rewards.  Now,  when  the  Navy  is  so  stig- 
matized by  law,  can  any  honest  man  be  ex- 
pected to  volunteer  his  services  ?" 

He  arrives  that  night  "  at  the  Cross  Keys 
in  the  Market-place,  Kingston-upon-Hull." 
The  next  day  "  called  upon  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by 
him  and  Mrs.  W."  During  his  stay  here, 
Mr.  Cooke  made  a  part  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
family  for  dinner  and  supper,  and  lodged  in 
"  Blanket-row/' 

On  the  3d  of  April,  I  find  Mr.  Cooke  play- 
ing  again  as  usual  in  London ;  and  on  the  17th, 
his  birth-day,  when  he  had  completed  his 
fifty-third  year,  he  began,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  again  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
passing  events  of  his  life,  but  ceased  after  four 
days  attention.  He  was  employed  on  the 
above  day  in  copying  an  inventory  of  house- 
hold furniture,  &c.  taken,  as  I  suppose,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  his  domestic 
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establishment.  On  the  19th,  be  says,  "  a 
packet  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mrs.  M'Naugh- 
tton,  containing  the  draft  of  a  deed,  which  I 
will  not  sign."  The  next  day,  "  a  young 
man,  who  was  one  of  two  who  brought  the 
packet  yesterday,  called  for  my  answer  to  it. 
Such  an  answer  as  I  could  give,  I  gave.  Mr. 
John  Brandon  called  this  morning,  and  I  per- 
ceived he  is  a  party  in  the  business/'  "  Mr. 
Glassington,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry 
Harris,  called  to  desire  me  to  take  Monday, 
the  first  of  May,  for  my  night.  I  agreed  to 
it,  and  we  settled  the  night's  entertainments  to 
be,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  a  dance, 
and  the  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield/' 

On  Friday  morning  the  26th  of  May,  1809, 
Mr.  Cooke  left  London  at  six  o'clock,  and  ar- 
rived at  Chichester  in  the  evening.  The  next 
evening  he  played  Shylock  and  Sir  Archy 
M 'Sarcasm.  The  next  day  in  the  afternoon 
he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  Monday 
evening  the  29th,  played  the  same  parts  that 
be  had  acted  at  Chichester  the  previous  Satur- 
day. On  Tuesday  afternoon  he  returned  to 
Chichester,  and  set  out  in  the  maiL-co^ch  for 
London,  where  he  arrived  on.  Wednesday 
morning  about  six. 
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On  Thursday  evening  the  1st  of  Jane,  he 
left  London  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  third.  He  opened  on 
Monday  the  5th,  inSirPertinaxM'Sycopharit. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Cooke  played  three  weeks 
in  Liverpool,  with  such  success,  and  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Knight, 
the  managers,  that  they  presented  him  with 
a  pair  of  silver  cups,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
high  sense  of  his  unrivalled  talents. 

This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed 
by  his  witty  friend,  and  accordingly  we  art 
told,  that  it  "  was  very  satirical  of  Messrs, 
Lewis  and  Knight,  for  it  was  as  if  they  had 
said,  Now,  Master  Cooke,  you  have  what  you 
like — a  cup  too  much" 

Mr.  M'Cready  came  to  Liverpool  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Cooke  to  Manchester,  and  on  the 
25th  of  June  they  left  Liverpool,  and  arrived 
at  Manchester  the  next  day.  That  night  Mr^ 
Cooke  played  Richard;  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Per- 
tinax,  and  on  Wednesday,  Shylock  and  Sir 
Archy.  The  three  nights  produced  near  four 
hum]  red  pounds. 

Mr.  Rock,  "  who  took  Manchester  on  his 
Way  to  Edinburgh/'  now  accompanied  my 
hero  to  the  latter  place.     They  left  Manches* 
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ter  on  the  29th  of  June,  1809,  and  arrived  ia 
the  metropolis  of  the  once,  Scottish  kingdoip, 
on  the  first  of  July.  "  On  Monday  July  the 
third,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  acted  Richard,  and 
between  that  and  the  22d,  eleven  more  nights. 
In  the  race  week  gave  the  managers  two  nights, 
which  was  wrong ;  and  on  Thursday  August 
the  7th,  appeared  in  Gibby,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Fawcett.  During  this  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
I  went  twice  to  Roslin,  an  insignificant  village, 
but  the  situation  delightful.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  and  chapel  highly  picturesque.  The 
first  day  we  (Mrs.  Rock,  Mrs.  Young,  Mrs, 
Vining,  her  mother  and  myself)  dined  at  Dal* 
keith.  A  very  pleasant  day  in  every  sense. 
On  Tuesday  August  the  J  5th,  in  company 
of  a  young  lady  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Com- 
pany (for  the  mimic  sceptre  had  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Siddons)  left 
town  for  Perth,  by  the  Queen's  Ferry  and 
Kinross.  We  reached  the  former  about  nine 
at  night,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  George 
Inn.  The  next  day  I  removed  to  commodious 
and  neat  lodgings,  four  stories  high,  and  in  the 
evening  acted  Richard.  I  afterwards  played 
Iago  and  Sir  Archy ;  Sir  Pertinax ;  and  Shy- 
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lode  and  Sir  Archy,  and  finished  on  Tuesday 
the  22d,  with  Sir  Pertinax.  The  Man  of  the 
World  bad  never  been  performed  in  Perth. 
The  first  night  was  a  great  house,  47/-,  the 
second  about  half.  They  did  not  seem  thea- 
trical, and  some  of  the  good  things  seemed 
severe,  but  no  joke.  The  theatre  had  been  a 
large  room,  called  the  Glover's  Hall;  it  was 
tolerably  fitted  up,  but  very  dirty  and  incon- 
venient. I  had  a  slight  view  of  the  town  last 
year,  when  making  a  small  tour.  It  is,  in 
general,  well  built,  and  very  beautifully  situ* 
ated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tay.  From 
the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  a  lofty  eminence  in  the 
environs,  the  ascent  to  which  is  gradual  and 
handsomely  shaded  on  each  side  by  trees,  the 
prospect  is  varied,  extensive  and  pleasing.  The 
ancient  castle  of  Scone,  the  place  of  coronation 
of  the  Scottish  Monarchs — 

"  And  gone  to  Scone  to  be  invested," 

lies  about  two  miles  above  the  town,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  now  quite  mo* 
dernized,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field. 

On  Wednesday  the  23d  left  Perth,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  by  tbe  same  route. 
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On  Saturday  evening  began  a  journey  to  Li- 
verpool, but  at  Backhouse,  22  miles  from  the 
capital,  received  so  severe  a  fall,  that  I  was 
constrained  to  return  thither  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  29th.  This  detained  me  till  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  the  9th  of  September,  when 
I  commenced  my  journey  for  London  in  the 
mail-coach,  and  arrived  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
about  five  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  12th. 
I  immediately  went  to  bed.  Breakfasted  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  took  a  long  country-walk ; 
a  part  of  which  I  believe  was  new  to  me." 

On  the  20th,  Mr.  Cooke  took  up  his  abode 
at  his  old  lodgings,  No,  8,  Panton-square, 
from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure  when 
he  left  London  in  June. 

Ontheevening  of  the  18th  September,  1809, 
the  new  Theatre  Covent-garden,  was  opened. 
The  proprietors  had  previously  advertised  that 
the  price  of  admission  was  advanced  to  75.  for 
the  boxes  and  4s.  for  the  pit,  the  galleries  re* 
maining  at  the  old  prices.  It  was  likewise 
understood  that  Madame  Catalani  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Managers,  and  the  number  of 
private  boxes  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
former  theatres.    These  were  grievances  which 
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a  certain  portion  of  the  populace,  calling  them- 
selves the  public,  determined  not  to  submit  to, 
and  this  great  and  beautiful  building,  which 
had  arisen  in  redoubled  splendour  from  its 
ashes,  as  by  magic,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
4 capacity  by  an  immense  mob,  who  came,  not 
to  hear  the  pieces  advertised,  but  to  prevent 
all  theatrical  entertainments  at  this  place  until 
these  grievances  were  redressed. 

Mr.  Kemble  came  forward  to  deliver  an 
Address  on  this  occasion,  but  could  not  be 
heard.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  fortu* 
nate  for  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste,  if 
not  as  an  author,  if  it  had  never  been  seen, 
for  as  the  occasions  were  similar,  we  cannot 
but  expect  something,  which  may  bear  com- 
'  parison  with  the  Address  Garrick  delivered  on 
opening  Drury-lane,  in  174*7;  but  alas,  though 
the  theatre  was  greater,  and  the  orator  taller, 
the  poet  of  the  day  was  such  as  Gar  rick's  au* 
dience  would  have  hissed,  if  Garrick  could 
have  been  so  destitute  of  taste  as  to  have  pre- 
sented it  to  them. 

Instead  of, 

i€  When  Learning's  triumph o'er  her  barb'rous  foef 
first  rear'd  (he  Stage,  immortal  Shakespeare  rose ! 
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Each  change  of  many  colour'd  life  be  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagtn'd  new ; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain,  &c." 

Mr.  Kemble  sajs, 

"  Io  early  Greece,  and  in  a  barbarous  age, 
A  wretched  tumbril  was  the  actor's  stage ; 
The  muse,  with  cheek  reclin'd,  in  pensive  shame 
Blush'd  for  her  wanderers  from  the  path  of  fame. 
JEschylus  sprang ; — and  storm *d  as  he  arose, 
His  country's  passions  like  his  country's  foes. 
Rough  from  the  battle,  train'd  to  vanquish  men, 
E'en  as  his  sword  he  wielded,  so  his  pen. 
He  smote  the  heart,  the  trembling  sense  oppressed,    . 
And  gave  no  quarter  to  the  human  breast. 

"  Yet  stage  improvement  mark'd  the  soldier's  sway. 
And  ting'd  with  taste  the  captives  to  his  lay. 
Then,  first,  (the  cart  of  Thespis  overthrown) 
Form'd  by  rude  planks,  a  theatre  was  known ; 
Cop'd  by  the  heavens  it  overspread  the  lawn, 
And  light  on  scenic  dress  appeared  to  dawn. 
But  all  divine,  when  Sophocles  appeared, 
'Twas  then  the  drama's  majesty  was  rear'd. 
Builders  and  decorators  came; — their  boast 
Was,  who  could  grace  the  lofty  poet  most: — 
The  lofty  poet  lack'd  not  brains  to  know 
That  dramatists  require  the  drama's  show. 
Nature's  perfection  springs  from  various  parts  j 
And  "  nature's  mibbor"  needs  the  sister  arts, 

"  Hence  grew  the  splendour  of  the  scene ;  and  hence 
The  handmaids  that  embellish  eloquence;— 
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Dance,  music,  painting,  pageantry,  parade;— 
All  that  give  aest,  or  yield  illusive  aid. 
"  Rome  caught  the  sparks  from  Greece,  improved 
the  plan. 
At  last  the  flame  through  modern  Europe  ran : 
Our  scene  now  decks,  in  an  illumin'd  age, 
The  Bards  who  first  gave  vigour  to  our  stage  t 
Thus  Shakespeare's  fire,  burns  brighter  than  before, 
And  may  the  stage  that  boasts  him — burn  no  more! 

'<  For  this  our  fabric— banish  we  to-night, 
Figures  worn  threadbare,  metaphors  grown  trite* 
!£o  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  shall  arise,— 
Stale  to  our  thoughts  as  sparrows  to  our  eyes ; — 
No  naked  truism  be  cloak'd  anew, 
To  tell,  that  fire,  which  cheers,  consumes  us  too. 
No: — let  a  Briton  now  to  Britons  speak ; 
His  cause  is  strong  although  his  language  weak. 
We  feel  with  glory  all  to  Britain  due,) 
And  British  artists  raised  this  pile  for  you; 
'While  zealous  as  our  patrons,  here  we  stant) 
To  guard  the  staple  genius  of  our  land. 
Solid  our  building,  heavy  our  ex  ponce : 
We  rest  our  claims  on  your  munificence:— 
What  ardour  plans,  a  nation's  taste  to  raise, 
A  nation's  liberality  repays/* 

Such  was  the  prologue  on  the  opening  of  the 
New  Covent-garden  Theatre.  A  lamentable 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  the  English  drama. 
A  depreciation  not  caused  by  a  want  of  poetic  % 
genius  in  the  nation,  but  by  tfoat  monopolizing 
and  money-making  spirit,  which  excludes  from 
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the  stage  the  works  of  those  who  are  not  the 
hirelings  or  connections  of  managers,  or  ren- 
ders access  to  it  so  irksome,  that  genius  will 
not  bend  to  obtain  It 

If  Mr.  Kemble  was  not  the  author  of  this 
effusion  of  poetic  fancy,  he  was  at  least  its 
approver,  or  else  he  insulted  the  public  by 
offering  to  them  that  which  he  despised  ;  but 
I  think  the  nmn  who  could  revive  Dryden  and 
Davenant's  Tempest,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Shakespeare's,  or  adopt  any  of  their  imperti- 
nent and  gross  additions,  and  who  could  add 
to  the  Witch  scene  of  Macbeth  such  stuff  as 
the  following: 

«  Titty  Tiffin, 
Keep  it  stiff  in ; 
Fire  drake  Pnckey, 
Make  it  lucky, 
Liard  Robin, 
You  must  bobin ;" 

may  fairly  be  supposed  the  author  of  the  ex* 
quisite  poetry  which  he  attempted  to  deliver. 
If  such  a  copy  of  verses  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Cooke,  George  Frederick 
would  have  rejected  them  with  contempt ;  he 
had  not  read  much,  it  is  certain,  but  his  dis* 
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criminative  judgment  was  quick,  therefore  his 
taste  in  literature,  if  not  finished,  was  sound. 
The  only  specimen  I  possess  of  his  rhym- 
ing talents,  is  a  copy  of  verses  written  in  his 
solitude  at  Appleby  in  1807,  and  I  think  be 
will  not  suffer  as  a  poet  by  comparison  with 
the  introducer  of  "  Titty  Tiffin/'  or  the 
writer  of  The  Address. 

"  How  are  we  ruined" — by  wits  of  the  sock, 

A  joke  of  the  Thespian  school 5 
Oft  heard  from  Joe  Munden,  or  fat  Tony  Rock, 

When  sportive  they're  playing  the  fool. 
Across  the  Atlantic,  when  war's  stern  alarms, 

Called  Britons  the  rebels  to  brave, 
And  leave  the  famed  island  with  all  its  gay  charms, 

Their  country's  bright  honour  to  save,  • 
A  chief  led  them  on,  'mong  warriors  renown'd, 

Who  danger  and  death  kept  defying  $ 
Yet  quidnuncs  at  home,  safe  on  their  own  ground, 

u  Howe— are  we  ruined  ?"  kept  crying. 

A  brief  history  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Covent-garden,  or  O.  P.  riot,  shall  conclude 
my  chapter. 

From  Monday  the  18th  of  September,  to 
Saturday  the  23d,  inclusive,  though  a  play 
and  afterpiece  had  been  performed,  nothing 
bad  been  heard  by  the  audience  but  the  noise 
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they  themselves  made,  except  now  and  then 
a  piece  of  a  prose  address  from  Mr.  Kemble, 
to  persuade  them  to  be  quiet.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  night,  the  house  was  closed  by 
order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  until  the  ac- 
counts of  the  proprietors  should  be  submitted 
to  a  Committee,  composed  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  others,  and  their 
opinion  bad,  as  to  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
prices. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  public  were  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  for  examining 
the  affairs  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  consist- 
ing of  Sir  Charles  Price,  Sir  Thomas  Plumer, 
John  Sylvester,  Esq.  John  Whitmore,  Esq, 
and  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  had  decided 
in  favour  of  raising  the  prices,  and  their  rea- 
sons stated  ;  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  at 
the  old  prices,  the  proprietors  would  lose  by 
their  business. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  house  opened 
again,  but  John  Bull  declared  himself  unsa- 
tisfied. Mr.  Kemble  made  another  speech, 
enforcing  the  report  of  the  Committee,  but 
the  public  declared  it  all  stuff,  and  continued 
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to  amuse  themselves  by  all  kinds  of  inharmo- 
nious noises  (including  their  own  singing)  ex- 
hibitions of  placards,  dancing,  mock-fighting, 
&c.  until  they  thought  proper  to  disperse. 

The  honourable  character  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  Committee  was  not  ques- 
tioned, but  the  prevalent  opinion  was,  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  not  com- 
petent to  judge  the  question.  The  Managers 
now  resorted  to  force,  and  pugilists  by  pro- 
fession were  introduced  to  overcome  or  beat 
Out  the  rioters.  The  consequence  was,  bat- 
tles innumerable*  The  police  interfered,  and 
night  after  night  leaders  of  the  rioters  were 
dragged  to  Bow-street,  and  committed,  or 
forced  to  find  bail  in  large  sums.  Mr.  Kemble . 
no  longer  appeared  as  a  player  on  the  stage, 
and  when  he  came  forward  as  Manager,  every 
indecent  and  opprobrious  epithet  was  exhaust- 
ed on  him.  Cooke  appeared  in  Richard,  Shy- 
lock,  &c.  but  was  not  attended  to  more  than 
his  companions;  however,  the  mob  used  to 
cheer  him,  by  way  of  letting  him  know  that  he 
was  not  an  object  of  their  displeasure,  and  a 
placard  was  exhibited  with  thepe  words;   . 

"  Cooke  deserves  our  pity, 
Kemble  our  contempt*" 
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Mr.  William  Cobbet,  'who  is  well  knowit 
for  the  energy  and  clearness  of  his  style,  of- 
fered his  opinion  to  the  public  on  the  subject 
in  dispute,  and  in  some  measure  proposed 
himself  as  mediator  between  the  high  con- 
tending parties. 

"  In  this  case,"  says  he,  u  as  in  all  others 
where  there  are  numerous  parties,  and  where 
the  quarrel  is  of  any  length  of  duration,  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel  change,  and  at  this 
moment  the  O.  P.  means,  no  hired  bruiser*, 
no  legal  persecution,  much  more  than  it 
means  old  prices.  The  advance  of  price  has 
been  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  scuffles  in  the  pit, 
the  examinations  at  Bow-street  and  the  com- 
mitments to  Bridewell.  These  are  what  the 
public  Now  complain  of,  nor  will  it  be  easy 
to  wear  them  from  their  minds.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  had  a  relation,  a  friend* 
an  acquaintance,  or  a  neighbour,  dragged  by 
thief-takers  before  police-justices,  and  by 
those  justices  dealt  with,  is  now  not  small; 
and  every  day  it  must  become  greater,  so 
that  if  the  dispute  continue  much  longer,  in- 
evitable ruin  must  fall  upon  the  theatre. 

There  appeared  to  me,  to  be  something 
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very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  at 
the  first  setting  off.  To  show  the  water-en* 
gines  to  the  audience,  to  treat  them  with 
such  inexpressible  contempt,  and  especially 
before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  met 
for  the  purpose  of  opposition,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  extremely  unwise.  This  unequi- 
vocal mark  of  contempt,  together  with  the 
construction  of  the  house,  by  which  the  mid* 
dling  class  of  people  were  shut  out  from  their 
usual  chance  of  comfortable  and  conspicuous 
places,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  cause  of 
an  opposition  to  the  thing,  blended  with  re- 
sentment againt  Mr.  Kemble,  who  appeared 
of  course  to  be  the  author  of  the  unmerited 
indignity.  After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  became  the  object  of  attack ;  that  he  be* 
came  more  obnoxious  than  all  other  persons 
and  things  put  together;  that  neither  his  per- 
son, his  character,  nor  his  family,  was  spared." 
"  Amongst  the  terms  of  reproach  which 
Mr.  Kemble  has,  through  his  want  of  discre- 
tion at  the  outset,  brought  upon  himself,  is 
that  of  upstart.  So  true  it  is,  that  when 
once  people  are  thoroughly  angry,  they  never 
think  of  what  they  say. 
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.  "  Mr.  Kemble  and  his  sister  have  been 
celebrated  as  players  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  I  believe.  And  ought  they  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  of  a  life  of  such  labour,  to  be 
called  upstarts,  because  they  are  said  to  pot* 
jess  considerable  fortunes  ?  How  would  any 
man,  who  by  his  industry  or  talent,  has  ac- 
quired a  fortune,  like  to  be,  on  that  account, 
called  an  upstart?  No  qtan  would  like  it: 
and,  really,  I  am  afraid,  that  this  treatment 
of  the  Kembles,  if  it  be  persevered  in, /must 
have  the  effect  of  preventing,  in  future,  any 
very  great  endeavours  to  arrive  at  excel- 
lence in  acting.  It  must  have  a  tendency 
to  degrade  the  whole  thing,  and  make  stage- 
playing  little  more  than  grimace  and  buf- 
foonery." 

"  From  the  first,  it  struck  me  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  property,  to  attempt 
to  compel  people  to  sell  entertainment  at  the 
price  pointed  out  by  the  purchaser.  In  a 
common  case,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
would  be  so ;  but  then,  in  this  case,  comes 
the  argument  of  the  patent  and  the  monopoly. 
But  this  has  weight;  though  it  forms  a  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  common  cases,  it 
does  not,   after  all   that  I   have  since  last 
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Week  attentively  read  on  the  subject,  appear 
to  me  to  be  conclusive  against  the  Managers. 

"  A  monopoly  always  means  an  exclusive 
leave  to  do  what  the  grant  allows  of.  Now 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  not  only  may  others  obtain  permission  to 
act  plays,  but  plays  are  actually  exhibited 
by  other  persons  at  this  very  time,  and  in 
the  same  metropolis. 

"  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  other  persona 
have  not  such  convenient  places,  and  such 
good  actors ;  but  really  I  cannot  think  this 
will  be  seriously  urged  against  the  charge  of 
a  shilling  more  for  the  boxes,  and  sixpence 
more  for  the  pit  at  Covent-garden  theatre; 
I  cannot  believe  this  at  any  rate."    ' 

Mr.  Cobbet  proposes  the  following  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  Managers  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation. 

"  1.  The  circle  of  the  private  boxes  should 
be  done  away,  and  the  whole  of  the  space 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  of  the  public,  as  in* 
the  old  theatre. 

"  2.  The  pigeon-holes,  as  they  are  called, 
should  be  done  away,  and  the  shilling  gallery 
thrown  open. 

"  8.  All  the  aQtions  and  prosecutions,  aris- 
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ing  out  of  the  row,  should  be  dropped  in-*. 
Stantly. 

"4.  A  declaration  from  Mr.  Kemble  in 
person,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  the  Mana- 
gers, that  they  recognize  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  words,  an  absolute  right  in  the  au- 
dience, or  in  any  of  the  audience  assembled 
at  the  theatre,  to  express  either  by  signs  or 
noises  of  any  sort,  their  disapprobation  of  any 
person  or  any  thing  within  the  theatre." 

"  Amongst  the  terms  of  peace,  as  they 
were  called,  proposed  some  time  ago,  were 
included  a  begging  of  pardon  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  the  dismission  of  Mr, 
Brandon*  This  was  excusable,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment ;  but  I  a^i 
sure,  or  at  least  I  hope,  that  there  is  no 
Englishman,  who,  upon  cool  reflection  would 
propose  such  a  thing.  There  is  a  meanness 
in  the  idea  of  inflicting  vengeance  upon  Mr. 
Brandon,  and  especially  as  the  party  inflict- 
ing it,  would  be  always  hidden  from  the 
party  on  whom  it  was  indicted.  And,  as  to 
bringing  Mr.  Kemble  forward  for  the  express 
purpose  of  begging  pardon;  to  compel  him 
to  come  forth  like  a  culprit,  and  humble  him* 
VOL.  II.  I 
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self  before  a  promiscuous  assembly,  includ- 
ing, no  doubt,  all  his  private  enemies ;  to  in- 
sist upon  degrading  any  human  being  in  such 
a  way,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  what  no  man  with  a 
drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veibs  would  de- 
mand, so  I  hope  that  for  the  credit  of  the 
English  stage,  for  the  honour  of  theatrical 
talent  and  of  literature,  it  is  what  nothing 
upon  earth  would  induce  Mr.  Kemble  to  sub- 
mit to." 

The  reader  will  soon  see  how  far  the  <c  mean 
idea  of  inflicting  vengeance  upon  Mr.  Bran* 
.don"  was  carried;  how  amiably  the  Mana- 
gers submitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  ven- 
geance inflicted  on  a  man  for  zealously  serving 
them  and  their  interests:  and  how  prettily 
they  not  only  apologized,  but  apologized  for 
flot  apologizing  sooner. 

On  the  first  of  November;  Mr.  Clifford, 
a  barrister,  was  taken  before  the  magistrates 
for  wearing  O.  P.  in  his  hat,  but  he  persisted 
in  his  having  a  right  so  to  do,  and  was  ac- 
quitted. He  from  henceforward  became  the 
favourite,  and  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  O.  P.'s. 
Mr.  Clifford  commenced  an  action  against 
Mr.  Brandon,  for  assault  and  false  imprison- 
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merit;  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favour. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  the  O.  P/s  had 
a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Mr* 
Clifford  in  the  chair.  He  informed  the  com* 
pany,  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Kemble,  who  was  now  present,  and  that  a  dis- 
position prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors, to  remove  grievances  and  conciliate  the 
public.  The  meeting  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  as  riotous  as  the  late  theatrical  pit- 
meetings  ;  but  the  result  was,  that  the  pri- 
vate boxes  should  be  reduced  to  what  they 
were  in  1802 ;  the  prices  of  the  boxes  to  be 
7*.  and  the  pit  to  be  reduced  to  the  old  price, 
3$.  6d.  All  actions  and  prosecutions  to  be 
dropped.  Mr.  Kemble  stood  up  amidst  tu- 
mults of  applause,  and  made  a  speech  of 
thanks  to  the  Gentlemen.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  theatre,  and  from  the  stage  made  known 
the  treaty  which  he  bad  concluded  with  the 
representatives  of  the  public. 

The  sovereign  people  were  tolerably  satis- 
fied, but  insisted  on  Mr.  Brandon's  discharge, 
for  having  been  very  active  in  promoting  th« 
interest  of  his  employers  the  Managers.  This 
affair  not  being  settled  on  this  evening,  the 
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theatre  was  kept  in  continued  riot  for  one 
more  night  of  exhibition.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Kemble  was  advertised  for  Penruddock, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  appeared  a  state- 
ment of  the  concessions,  and  an  apology  of  the 
proprietors. 

At  an  early  hour  the  theatre  was  crowded. 
Some  person  from  the  dress-boxes  informed 
the  public,  that  he  was  authorized  to  say  that 
Mr.  Brandon  was  discharged.  The  people, 
however,  vociferated  for  Kemble,  and  he, 
obedient  to  their  call,  came  forward,  dressed 
for  Penruddock,  and  in  a  short  speech  con- 
firmed the  information.  Something  more 
was  demanded,  and  a  letter  signifying  the 
public  wish  was  handed  to  Mr.  Kemble.  No 
answer  being  returned,  the  riot  commenced 
again,  and  the  first  act  of  the  piece  was  lost. 
Mr.  Kemble  at  length  came  forward  and  said; 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  understand 
that  offence  has  been  given  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improper  persons  into  the  theatre 
during  the  late  disputes.  I  hare  to  ask  par? 
don  for  not  apologizing  sooner.  In  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  my  fellow-proprie- 
tors, I  beg  leave  to  express  our  regret  for 
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what  has  taken  place ;  and  to  state,  that  our 
first  care  shall  be,  that  no  such  occurrence 
shall  ever  happen  again/' 

This  was  the  final  speech  on  the  occasion, 
by  Mr.  Kemble,  as  stated  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror  of  the  time ;  and  thus  ended  the  O.  P. 
riot  on  the  loth  of  December,  1809,  having 
continued  eighty-six  days. 

I  will  insert  Mr.  Cooke's  account  of  this 
affair  (omitting  what  has  been  anticipated)  and 
of  himself  during  the  continuance  of  the  riots. 

"  The  proprietors  deemed  it  necessary  to 
advance  the  prices  by  an  additional  shilling  on 
the  boxes,  and  sixpence  on  the  pit]  the  gal- 
leries remained  as  usual.  The  violent  and  in- 
decorous commotion  that  arose,  if  not  un- 
precedented,, was  never  exceeded  in  any  pub- 
lic place/' 

"  On  Wednesday  the  20th  of  September, 
I  attempted  Richard.  The  riot  continued; 
not  a  speech  heard/' 

"  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, sat  out  in  the  Telegraph  for  Leicester/' 
Here  he  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  .Mr. 
M4Cready,  the  manager,  and  after  playing 
four  nights,  returned  to  London  on  the  9th. 
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"  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th,  at  six  o'clock* 
in  company  of  Young  Gag,  vent  from  the 
Golden-cross,  Charing-cross,  in  the  Cbelten* 
ham  coach  to  Oxford,  where  we  dined.     We 
had  two   pleasant  fellow-travellers,  who  here 
left  us;  and   Young  Gag  and  myself  pro* 
ceeded  post  to  Birmingham,  which  we  reached 
about  midnight.     I  remained,  while  I  staid, 
at    Young  Gag's  lodgings.     Next  morning 
taw  Old  Gag.     Played  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.     Richard,  first  and  last,  and 
Sir  Pertinax  in  the  middle.     Leicester  very 
for  more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  Bir- 
mingham.    On  Saturday  evening,  the  14th 
October,  turned  my  back  upon  the  town,  and 
arrived  at  five  in  the  afternoon  <cf  next  day  at 
home. 

"  Ob  Saturday  afternoon,  the  9th  of  De* 
cember  (the  riots  at  the  theatre  still  continu- 
ing nightly)  sat  out  in  a  post-chaise,  supped 
and  slept  at  Guildford,  and  at  one  p.  m.  next 
day  arrived  at  the  Crown  in  Portsmouth.  On 
Monday  evening  acted  Iago;  on  Tuesday, 
Sir  Pertinax — the  receipts  greats  After  sop* 
per,  on  the  latter  night,  posted  back  to  town. 
On  Thursday  the  14tb,  the  rioters  had 
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a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Mr. 
Kemble  attended  them,  and  a  peace  was 
patched  up.  not  the  most  honourable,  which 
was  ratified  as  far  as  it  could  be  that  night  at 
the  theatre,  and  the  next  Mr.  Kemble  made 
his  second  appearance  in  the  season,  and  was 
well  received." 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

Mr.  Cooke's  degraded  Situation  in  London 
in  the  Season  of  1809-10— Trouble  he 
caused  to  the  Managers — Plays  Henry  the 
Eighth. — Plays  for  the  last  time  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  5th  June,  1810 — Editor  of 
the  Monthly  Mirror  made  to  satirize  him- 
self— Epitaph  on  Mr.  Cooke. 

The  O.  P.  riot  over,  and  the  business  of 
the  theatre  going  on  once  more  as  usual,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Cooke  received  a  full  share 
again  of  that  attention  from  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  matter  of  more  moment.  My 
degraded  hero  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  each 
witling,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  weakness, 
with  that  loss  of  consequence  which  be  had 
in  a  great  measure  brought  upon  himself, 
teem  to  have  driven  him  to  more  frequent 
aberrations,  and  to  more  pitiable  exhibitions 
of  his  shame. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Mr.  Cooke  was 
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advertised  as  the  representative  of  Horatiu* 
in  the  Roman  Father.  He  came  on  the  stage 
merely  to  expose  himself.  He  was  incapable 
of  speaking,  and  was  led  off  amidst  the  tumul- 
tuous marks  of  disapprobation  which  he  so 
justly  merited. 

On  the  28th  he  was  announced  for  Shylock, 
but  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  theatre, 
and  after  much  tumult,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  character. 

The  trouble  which  Mr.  Cooke's  behaviour 
about  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  gave  to 
the  Managers  of  the  theatre,  must  have  been 
immeasurable.  They  could  not  calculate  upon 
him  from  one  hour  to  another.  Sometimes 
when  they  supposed  him  to  be  sober,  he  came 
to  the  theatre  and  created  riot  and  confusion, 
by  insisting  upon  going  before  the  public  when 
utterly  incompetent  to  perform  that  for  which 
be  was  pledged ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  was 
in  reality  comparatively  sober,  he  would  deli- 
berately determine  that  he  would  not  play, 
and  either  go  to  some  place  where  he  would 
not  easily  be  found,  or  send  word  that  he  could 
not,  or  would  not  act  that  evening. 
-    It  is  related  of  him,  that  with  pre-determi- 
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nation  he  once  had  his  Richard's  dress  removed 
privately  from  the  theatre  to  his  lodgings, 
being  advertised  for  that  character  to  be  per- 
formed the  next  night,  and  then  instead  of 
going  to  dress  for  the  part  as  usual,  he  pre- 
pared himself  at  home,  and  rode  to  a  place 
near  the  theatre,  where  he  waited  until  tbe 
very  moment  of  ringing  up  the  curtain,  Jtnow- 
ing  full  well  what  the  feelings  of  his  friend 
John  would  be,  and  then,  at  the  moment  Mr. 
Kemble  was  preparing  to  step  forward  with  aa 
apology,  and  perhaps  to  offer  his  own  Richard 
as  a  substitute,  in  marches  the  true  Richard, 
and  takes  his  place  at  the  side  ready  to  begin.  . 
He  has  told  me  that  once  he  dined  alone  at 
a  coffee-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre, 
on  the  day  of  his  performing,  with  the  full 
intention  of  going  early  to  his  dressing-room ; 
but  after  dinner  the  thought  suggested  itself, 
that  he  would  not  play  that  night,  and  he  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  play.  "  I  had  not 
been  drinking  at  the  time,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
felt  the  humour  come  over  me,  and  I  indulged 
it — a  kind  of  madness — and  there  I  sat  in- 
dulging myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  but  deter- 
mined that  I  would  not  go  to  the  theptre* 
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Mr.  Kemble  however  heard  that  I  was  not  in 
my  dressing-room,  the  alarm  spread,  and  after 
a  time  he  found  out  where  I  was,  so  be  came 
in,  and  after  a  little  chat  I  gave  up  the  whim 
and  went  with  him,  and  acted  as  well  as  ever 
I  did." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1810,  Mr.  Cooke 
was  again  announced,  and  for  Richard  the 
Third.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  an  apo- 
logy was  expected.  Accordingly  he  came 
forward  previously  to  assuming  the  lofty  de- 
meanour of  the  triumphant  Duke  of  Gloster, 
as  a  pitiful  suppliant  to  crave  indulgence,  and 
to  promise  what  he  could  never  hope  to  per* 
form.  He  addressed  the  audience,  and  'en- 
treated their  indulgence,  but  when  he  came  to., 
"  If  you  will  restore  me  onoe  more  to  the 
favour  I  enjoyed,  I  promise — "  be  was  inter- 
rupted by  plaudits,  ami  was  dismissed  to  assume 
a  more  brilliant,  if  not  more  virtuous  cha- 
racter. Poor  Cooke!  it  was  time  that  you 
should  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  such 
humiliation,  for  in  removal  was  the  only  hope 
that  now  remained  of  reformation. 

He  continued  to  play  very  steadily  and  with 
his  usual  excellence,  those  great  parts  in  which 
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nation  he  once  had  his  Richard's  dresa 


privately  from  the  theatre  to  hir|     0 


pared  himself  at  home,  atf/ /  *  I 
near  the  theatre,  where /^/^  £  *' 
very  moment  of  ringin/  *  *  |  *  ^ke 

ing  full  well  what  If/  J  *  ^e  oppor- 

John  would  be,  an//  .'rite  him  still 

Kemble  was  pre&V  *c. 

apology,  and  p/  .ered,   was  his  playing 

as  a  substifcu'      '     xenry  the  Vllllh.     Public 
and  takes  b       >t*  shield  him  from  a  blow  in  this 
He  hv  j  those  who  had  been  shooting  the 
a  coffee  ^  shafts  of  their  wit  at  him  for  some 
on  th  /foast,  now  hurled  venom  and  filth  on  his 
infr  Jj^with  the  most  shameless  effrontery. 
t>       On  the  5th  of  June  Mr.  Cooke  played  Fal- 
^iJFin  the  first  part  of  Henry  IVth.     This 
nns  the  last  time  he  played  in  London.     He 
$oon  after  left  the  metropolis,  never  more  to 
return. 

The  review  I  have  taken  of  Mr.  Cooke's  life 
to  this  period,  impresses  upon  me  fully  and 
deeply,  a  sense  of  injustice  done  him  as  an 
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;cb,  however  great  his  demerits  as  a 
^  '^ave  been  keenly  felt,  and  which 


ired  his  mind,  and  fitted  him 
^  ^n  eager  ear  to  the  proposals 

^t,  ^  My  made  to  him  by  Mr. 

"-*    ^  ntented  with  his  situ- 

«£  ^>  It  that  he  was  over* 

,  -  interest  in  the  theatre  to 

..ached.  He  felt  that  the  time 
»jy, ,  when  he  had  power  to  combat 
.iriuence ;  that  he  had  no  longer  energy 
Plough  to  erect  the  standard  of  opposition, 
and  that  external  and  internal  enemies  had 
lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public — 
with  these  feelings,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  wish  for  a  change  of  scene,  and 
a  chance  of  a  renewal  of  those  triumphs  which 
had  once  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  histri- 
onic fame,  and  to  9  respectable  footing  in  his 
own  and  the  public  estimation. 

The  Monthly  Mirror  was  the  vehicle  for  most 
of  those  pitiful  witticisms  which  drove  Cooke  to 
increased  acts  of  madness,  and  finally  drove 
him  from  his  country.  I  have  before  men* 
tioned  them,  and  will  now  insert  from  among 
the  truly  valuable  communications  made  to  the 
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work,  a  portion  of  "  a  distressing  case,  by 
the  author  of  my  Pocket  Book ;"  an  author 
who  has  done  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
literature. 

This  paper  is  the  most  severe  and  cutting 
satire  upon  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror, 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  devise ;  for  under 
the  pretence  of  lashing  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  editor's  witticisms,  this  real  wit,  by 
making  him  insert  burlesque  specimens  of  his 
own  style,  exhibits  him  in  the  ludicrous  atti- 
tude and  employment  of  a  man  so  holding  a 
mirror  as  to  expose  his  own  deformities. 

The  writer  represents  himself,  as  a  man 
anxiously  watching  for  opportunities  to  pun 
and  quibble  upon  the  names  or  notorious  pro* 
pensities  of  public  characters,  and  more  espe» 
cially,  wishing  for  the  death  of  such  personages, 
that  he  may  publish  the  ready-made  epitaphs 
he  has  composed,  upon  the  editor's  plan. 

First,  he  states  his  disappointment  arising 
from  the  good  health  and  safe  return  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  from  Ireland.  Then  his  disap- 
pointed hope,  that  Mr.  Bate  Dudley 
would  be  knocked  i'the  head  by  the  Peep-o'day 
Jtoys  in  the  same  kingdom.    "  Then/1  says  he; 
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"  there's  Mr.  Hook,  a  dramatist,  who  is  every 
season  in  imminent  danger  of  damnation.— 
Very  well,  he's  damned,  but  he  won't  die — and 
why  should  he  follow  his  works,  if  he  finds  that 
good  judges  don't  approve  them?"  He  after- 
wards proceeds :  "  Was  not  SirJohnCarr 
a  bird  of  promise? — but  has  he  not  boxed  the 
compass  in  his  tours,  and  yet  constantly  re- 
turned  in  a  whole  skin — always  saving  and 
excepting  his  travels  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  /"  "  There  is  no  chance  for  me  in  this 
quarter— good  authors  may  die— 

"  Heav'n  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay, 
'  "  And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away/' 

"  Lastly,  for  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more, 
there  is  Mr.  Cooke.  There  was  a  subject 
for  you— all  hope  !  He  was  not  a  week  in  town 
before  I  had  him  in  my  collection,  but  to  what 
purpose? — Oh!  it  is  a  gross  imposition  to  re- 
port that  brandy  is  poison — believe  me,  a  mere 
bugbear,  manifestly  invented  by  old  women, 
to  keep  it  all  to  themselves !  Had  there  been 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  ijt,  do  you  imagine  that 
the  man  could  have  been  alive  a#d  merry  nowf 
who  has  himself  alone  drunk  more  than  even 
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Mr.  Sheridan, — that  is  to  say,  more  than 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  rats  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Hanover  into  the  bargain !  Non- 
sense.— There  is  a  providence  over  a  drunken 
man,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

"  The  epitaphs  of  these  five  I  will  keep  no 
longer — their  case  is  hopeless!"  He  then,  after 
continuing  his  strain  of  satire  upon  the  editor, 
to  whom  he  has  sent  the  essay  for  publication, 
some  time  longer,  with  equal  severity,  con- 
cludes: "  that  I  am  not  so  dull,  though  as 
ridiculous  as  many,  is  a  tribute  which  I  claim 
as  my  due.     Allons" 

Of  the  epitaphs,  I  will  insert  that  on  Mr. 
Cooke. 

"  ON  MR.  COOKE, 

"  Wbp  lust  bis  life  by  falling  into  a  well,  in  hjs  way  to 

keep  an  assignation  in  a  church-yard  at  Manchester. 

"  'Twas  not  the  quantity ,  we  think, 
But  the  vast  strangeness  of  the  drink, 
Tbat  kilPd  poor  Cooke !  yet  grieving  save, 
For  he  was  going  to  the  grave— 
This  accident  but  oierely  sent  him  quicker, 
And  as  he  lov'd  to  be— fit  liquor! — 

"  The  idea  of  Cooke's  dying  by  water  (an 
idea  belonging  entirely  to  a  "  poet  of  imagU 
nation  all  compact")  seemed  to  tickle  the  fancy 
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of  my  muse,  and  she  was  very  fecund  on  the 
occasion.  Here  is  the  other  twin-flower,  with 
which  she  graced  his  last  exit : 

"  Of  such  a  toper  hone  e'er  heard  or  read, 
For  be  is  still  in  liquor,  though  he's  dead.'* 

Can  any  thing  he  hetter  conceived  to  hold 
up  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror  to  ridi- 
cule? The  author  of  "  Cooke  in  his  cups" — 
"  What  he  loved — a  cup  tod  much/3 — "  A  Cook 
and  no  scullion/' — "  Cooke  and  Cooper  trans- 
ported/' &c.  &c.  yet  he  was  so  dull  as  to 
publish  it  without  discerning  the  satire,  or  we 
will  hope,  so  prudent  as  to  pretend  not  to  see 
it,  and  determine  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  and 
amend. 

Mr.  Cooke  played  in  Liverpool  this  summer 
with  his  accustomed  success.  He  likewise 
played  at  Preston.  His  meeting  with  Mr. 
Cooper,  an  event  so  pregnant  with  adventure, 
so  fruitful  of  consequences  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  my  hero,  shall  begin  the  next 
chapter  of  my  work. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

M r.  Cooper  arrives  at  Liverpool,  July  1810, 
and  meets  Mr.  Cooke — Conversation — Ver- 
bal Proposition  for  Mr.  Cooke  to  go  to 
America — Written  Proposal  in  August — 
Mr.  Cooke  at  Preston — Second  Meeting  of 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Cooper  at  Liverpool — 
Mr.  Cooke  leaves  Liverpool — Cooper  fol- 
lows— Interview  at  the  first  Stage — Inter- 
view at  Prescot — Scene  with  the  Liverpool 
Men — Return  towards  Liverpool. 

Me.  Cooper  arrived  at  Liverpool  the 
seventh  of  July,  1810,  and  saw  by  the  papers, 
that  Cooke  was  advertised  to  play  Richard  the 
Third  that  evening.  Cooper  went  immediately 
to  see  him,  and  found  him  just  arrived  in  town. 
He  did  not  at  first  recollect  the  traveller,  bat 
soon  exclaimed, 

u  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Just  landed  from  America/' 

"  When  did  you  leave  it?" 

"  Three  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  been  in  Ire- 
land before  coming  hither/7 
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"  So  so,— why  they  have  shortened  the 
way— it's  nothing  of  a  trip  now.  Well,  and 
what  are  you  about  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  pass  a  little  time  in  Europe ; 
I  don't  know  how  long,  and  took  England  in 
my  way  to  France.  I  wish  to  see  Paris,  and 
make  a  tour  through  the  Continent ; — one  of 
my  objects  in  England  is  to  engage  performers; 
you  may  perhaps  assist  me,  by  recommending 
some/' 

"  Recommend  them — why  there  are  plenty 
who  deserve — (looking  aside  and  laughing) 
transportation !  But  what  do  you  most  want  ?" 

"  A  lady." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so." 

"  A  lady  for  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy." 

"  Miss  Norton's  your  mark,  and  I  think 
she  is  likely  to  go." 

This  led  to  enquiries  as  to  Miss  Norton's 
present  situation,  salary,  and  yearly  income, 
and  a  comparison  between  that  and  what  she 
could  have  in  America.  The  conversation 
naturally  passed  on  to  the  state  of  the  drama 
in  America — Theatres — their  size — receipts — 
the  salary  generally  paid ;  to  all  which  Cooke 
lent  an  attentive  ear.     Cooper  at  length  says, 
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"  I  go  off  to  London  to-morrow  morning, 
And  if  you  know  of  any  actors  on  or  near  the 
road,  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  them/' 

"  Why,  what  interest  have  you  in  sending 
actors  to  America  ?" 

"  I  am  manager  of  the  New- York  theatre." 

Cooke  then  rose,  made  a  low  bow,  and  beg- 
ged pardon  for  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a 
manager*     . 

Just  as  Cooper  was  leaving  him,  Cooke  says, 
u  Your  oilers  for  actors  are  pretty  liberal,  and 
the  prospects  you  hold  out  pretty  good ;  if  it 
was  not  so  late  in  the  day,  I  might  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  make  a  voyage  to  America  my- 
self—that is,  if  you  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  tempt  me/1  Cooper  replied  laugh- 
ing, "  HI  give'you  a  good  engagement — but/* 
changing  his  tone,  "  I  can  make  no  offer  that 
could  be  an  inducement  to  you — as  to  time  of 
life,  that's  nothing,  you  might  as  easily  go  to 
New- York  as  to  London;  a  voyage  to  Ame+ 
rica  is  now  nothing — a  hop  over  the  kennel/' 

Cooke,  half  joking,  but  with  evident  mean- 
ing, said,  "  I  don't  know  as  to  inducement—* 
I  may  be  induced — I  am  dissatisfied  here,  and 
should  not  be  very  difficult/' 
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"  If  you  arc  serious,  and  think  I  may  pos- 
sibly offer  you  any  terms  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration, I  rfill  think  on  the  subject,  and 
make  a  proposal  to  you/1 

Cooke  then  very  gravely  said,  "  I  am  seri- 
ous, and  if  you  will  give  me  liberal  terms,  I 
will  go.  I  have  no  engagement — I  have  no 
wish  to  stay;"  and  then  turning  his  head 
around,  and  looking  askance,  *as  it'  addressing 
a  third  person,  "  quite  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Cooper  then  said  to  him,  "  Seeing  you 
are  serious,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  obliged 
to  go  to  London  so  immediately,  but  I  will 
consider  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  I  will 
likewise  see  Dickinson,  the  Boston  manager, 
and  know  what  offers  he  will  make  for  Boston, 
and  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London  I 
will  write  you  fully  on  the  subject." 

Accordingly  on  the  5th  of  August,  Cooper 
wrpte  from  London  to  Mr.  Cooke,  offering 
him  twenty-five  guineas  a  week,  for  ten  months, 
to  play  at  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  a  benefit  at  each  place,  and 
twerity-five  cents,  a  mile  for  travelling ^xpences 
between  the  above-mentioned  cities ;  his  pas- 
sage over  the  Atlantic  being  paid  by  Mr. 
Cooper;  and  referring  him  for  further  parti- 
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culars  and  information  of  every  kind,  relative 
to  the  country,  to  a  gentleman  from  New* 
York  then  residing  in  Liverpool. 

To  this  letter  no  answer  was  ever  received. 
On  the  eleventh  of  August,  Mr.  Cooke 
finished  his  Liverpool  engagement,  and  the 
same  day  made  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  to  play  a  few  nights  at  Preston.  Mr. 
Cooper  returning  to  Liverpool,  arrived  at 
Preston  in  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  and  saw  Cooke's  name  announced  to 
play  Richard  the  next  evening.  Resting  here 
this  night,  he  was  informed  the  next  morning, 
that  Cooke  and  Stanton  had  just  arrived,  and 
were  sitting  down  to  breakfast  at  the  King's 
Arms,  Cooper  immediately  went  to  him,  and 
was  shown  in.  He  found  Cooke  gaily  intoxi- 
cated, and  making  his  breakfast  of  bottled 
porter  and  ham.  Nothing  passed  but  laugh 
and  joke,  and  Cooper  left  him  to  go  on  to  his 
place  of  destination.  Cooke  drank  all  day,  and 
the  play  was  put  off  in  consequence  of  his 
indisposition.  After  playing  two  nights  he 
would  play  no  more,  and  although  he  was 
at  that  time  engaged  for  Cheltenham,  Here- 
ford, and  other  places,  he  broke  through  all, 
and  went  on  to  a  little  town  in  Lancashire,  on 
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the  Irish  Sea,  about  sixty  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, called  Blackpool.  In  this  obscure  place 
he  buried  himself  till  about  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  Mr.  Cooper 
coming  off  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Rich- 
ard, which  he  was  playing  to  the  Liverpool 
audience,  had  the  stage-door  opened  for  him 
by  George  Frederick,  who  was  sitting  behind 
the  scenes  seeing  him  act.  Little  conversa- 
tion passed  at  this  time:  a  man  playing 
Richard  the  Third,  has  no  leisure  to  talk. 
Cooper  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night,  and 
as  he  had  said  that  he  was  going  to  London 
the  next  morning,  he  did  not  enquire  for  him 
next  day,  but  supposed  him  gone. 

About  six  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Banks, 
deputy  manager  of  the  Liverpool  theatre,  ac- 
costed Mr.  Cooper  with, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  friend  Cooke 
now?" 

"Why?  What  now?" 

"  He  is  at 's,  where  he  has  been  ever 

since  he  came  to  town.  I  have  just  now  sent 
to  hitf  order  a  second  fifty  pound  since  his  ar- 
rival.    Of  three  hundred  pounds  due  to  him 
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at  the  end  of  his  last  engagement,  he  tool? 
fifty,  leaving  of  course  in  my  hands  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  this  is  the  second  fifty 
this  week.  If  you  have  any  power  over  him, 
get  him  off  to  London.  He  is  drunk  all  the 
time,  frequently  very  ill,  and  is  robbed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wretches  around  him/' 

Cooper  did  not  choose  to  interfere,  or  to 
visit  him  in  the  place  of  his  present  abode ; 
but  being  strengthened  in  his  desire  to-remove 
him  from  his  English  habits  and  companions, 
and  transplant  him  to  America,  he  left  Banks, 
revolving  the  means  by  which  he  should  ac? 
complish  this  object. 

He  knew  that  it  would  not  do  to  engage  him 
in  Liverpool,  for  Cooke  would  give  such  pub- 
licity to  the  engagement,  that  the  intention 
would  be  defeated  by  some  of  the  many,  whose 
pleasure  or  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  him  in 
England.  Cooper,  therefore,  kept  aloof,  and 
employed  a  person  to  watch  him,  that  he 
might  know  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
follow  him^  and  see  him  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  if  possible,  sober. 

In  the  mean  time  Cooke  remained  at  his 
infamous  abode,  sometimes  sick,  and  always 
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mad,  till  the  23th  of  September,  that  is, 
eighteen  days  lost  to  society  and  himself,  and 
M  playing  such  pranks  before  high  Heaven/* 
as  should  make  every  friend  to  humanity  blush 
at  least,  if  not  "  weep." 

He  had  frequently  spasms,  occasioned  by 
his  intemperance,  which  were  alarming  to 
himself,  and  any  person  who  happened  to  be 
with  him,  and  being  at  this  time  seized  with 
them  very  violently,  the  people  of  the  house 
thought  him  dying,  and  sent  for  a  physician. 
This  gentleman  procured  him  relief,  and  ac- 
quired influence  enough  over  him  to  induce  a 
removal :  his  usual  place  of  abode  being  oc- 
cupied, he  took  up  his  residence  at  a  little 
tavern,  back  of  the  Liverpool  theatre.  From 
this  place  he  was  to  commence  his  journey  to 
London,  and  a  post-chaise  was  ordered  day 
after  day,  which  came  as  ordered,  and  was 
sent  away  again  as  it  came.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
not  ready.  The  lowest  and  most  profligate 
of  the  theatric  corps  surrounded  him,  to 
drink  at  his  expence,  and  he,  ever  ready  to 
rush  into  forgetfulness,  was  never  ready 
at  the  appointed  hour  to  pursue  the  plan  he 
had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of  company 
five  sobriety. 
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Every  time   the  post-chaise   was  ordered 
Cooper  had  notice ;  and  every  thpe  it  drove 
to  Cooke's  lodgings,  the  watchful   manager 
was  mounted  on  horseback  to  pursue.     On 
the  second  of  October,  Cooper  saw  the  post- 
chaise  for  the  second  time  that  day  at  the 
tavern-door  waiting  for  Cooke.     Having  in- 
vited a  party  to  dine  with  him,  he  wished  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  likelihood  of  Cooke's 
moving,  and  therefore  walked  into  the  tavern, 
where  he  found   this   type    of  intemperance 
surrounded  by  his   usual   companions,    and 
drinking    hot    punch    with    them.       Seeing 
Cooper,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boy, 
here  I  am  just  going — just  on  the  wing,  and/* 
turning  away  his  head  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
"  I  have  been  on  the  wing  for  some  days,  but 
no  flight ;"  then  with  a  quick  change  of  man- 
ner, u  but,  upon  my   honour,   I   am   going 
now."     "  A  pleasant  journey  to  you."    After 
being  obliged  to  take  some  punch,  Cooper 
left  him,  saying  aloud,  "  I  shall  be  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  month — good  bye/'     He 
went  home  to  dinner,  after  ordering  his  horse 
to  be  ready,  and  placing  a  man  to  watch  the 
post-chaise,  still  expecting  that  it  would,  as 
psual,  be  driven  empty  from  the  door.     It 
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proved,  however,  otherwise.  Cooper  and  his 
company  werp  scarcely  seated  at  the  table, 
when  his  scout  gallopped  up,  with  tidings  that 
the  post-chaise  had  driven  off  with  the  im- 
portant object  of  solicitude  in  it.  Cooke  was 
actually  on  the  road  to  London.  An  apo- 
logy being  made,  the  host  left  his  guests,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  of  Liverpool  by 
another  road,  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  and 
coming  into  the  great  London  road  about 
three  miles  from  town,  saw  Cooke's  post- 
chaise  a-head. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  thought  his  object  within 
his  reach,  and  all  difficulties  removed.  He 
concluded  that  Cooke  having  become  suffi- 
ciently rational  td  begin  a  journey  of  serious 
import,  might,  by  address,  be  prevented  from 
recurring  to  the  bottle,  and  be  brought  to  a 
state  befitting  an  object  of  so  much  conse? 
quence,  as  quitting  the  kingdom  and  cross* 
ing  the  Atlantic.  He  rode  on  to  overtake 
the  post-chaise,  intending  to  ride  by  his 
side  to  the  next  town,  then  to  get  in  and  ride 
with  him,  and  enter  into  the  business  of 
the  proposed  voyage.  Just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  the  chaise  it  stopped,  ancj 
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out  jumped  Cooke*  Cooper  stopped  his 
horse,  and  now  perceived  a  decent  elderly 
woman,  walking  by  the  road  side.  Cooke 
approached  and  spoke  to  her,  and  then  led 
her  to  the  post-chaise  and  got  in.  Cooper 
beholding  in  this  something  like  an  obstacle 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  all  alive  with  fear  and 
anxiety,  rode  up  and  accosted  him. 

Nothing  worth  note  passed,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  Cooper 
dismounted,  and  Cooke  alighted,  leaving  his 
companion  in  the  chaise. 

"  Who  have  you  got  in  the  chaise  with 

you?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  the  poor  woman  seemed 
tired,  and  on  enquiry,  I  found  she  had  some 
miles  further  to  walk,  so  I  asked  her  to  take 
_ »  seat." 

"  As  you  never  answered  my  letter,  I  sup-» 
pose  you  h$ve  given  up  all  thought  of  Ame* 
rica.M 

"  No,  that  I  have  not/' 

"  Then  I  suppose  my  offer  is  not  sufficient/ 

_"  Quite  sufficient/1 

"  Why  then  not  write  a»  answer  to  my 
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"  Because  I  thought  I  should  see  you, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you;  but 
you  are  all  the  time  on  horseback  or  in  a 
post-chaise — here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, 
and  next  day  no  one  knows  where.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  Will-o'-the-wisp; 
you  may  be  seen,  but  its  always  moving/' 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  and  here  you  have 
me.  Now  tell  me,  will  you  accept  my  pro- 
posal for  America?" 

"  I  will." 

"  And  you  will  go  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"When?" 

"  With  you,  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  am 
free  to  go  when  you  please,  and  the  sooner 
the  better*  I  have  no  engagement,  and 
only  wish  to  go  up  to  London  to  settle  some 
business,  play  one  night  more  for  them,  then 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  Black  Jack  and  all  the 
rest  of  them." 

The  post-boy  came  in  with,  "  The  lady  in 
the  chaise  asks  if  you  are  not  coming,  Sir." 

"  Aye,  aye,  directly." 

. "  Tell  the  lady,  the  gentleman  is  busy. 
If  you-do  seriously  intend  going  to  America, 
and  the  offer  contents  you— w 
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"  It  does— I  do /' 

u  Then  now  is  the  time.  If  you  go  to 
London,  you  will  not  go  to  America.  There 
will  be  such  opposition  to  the  measure,  aftd 
such  persuasions,  that  you  will  be  forced  to 
yield.  The  plan  once  made  public  is  defeated. 
Therefore—  * 

"The  lady  says,  if  you  are  not  going  on, 
Sir,  she  will  get  out  and  walk." 

"  I'll  be  with  her  directly/* 

u  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  cross 
the  Atlantic— " 

«  I  tell  you  I  have/' 

"  Well  then  there  is  but  one  mode — your 
intention  must  not  be  known  until  you  have 
sailed— " 

*  Well,  but  how—" 

"  Get  into  the  post-chaise  with  the  old  lady, 
put  her  down  where  she  wishes,  drive  on  to- 
wards London  a  stage  or  two ;  I  will  join 
you,  and  we  will  drive  back  in  the  evening 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool,  where  you  shall  stay  the  night; 
I  will  go  on  and  engage  your  passage,  watch 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  drive  you  down  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  when  all  is  ready9 
and  you  are  off  without  noise,  or  any  of  the 
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disagreeables  attending  a  departure  to  a-  fo- 
reign country/' 

Cooke  was  pleased  with  the  plan,  deter- 
mined to  pursue  it,  and  drove  off  with  the 
impatient  old  lady  in  the  post-chaise.  Cooper 
knew  the  necessity  of  his  presence  to  enforce 
the  resolution  and  give  effect  to  the  plan  ;  an 
accidental  rencontre  at  the  next  inn,  or  almost 
any  other  accident,  might  induce  an  applica- 
tion to  the  bottle,  and  then  whether  our  hero 
should  go  to  London  or  New  York,  to  North 
Wales  or  North  America,  would  depend  upon 
circumstances,  whose  concatenation  no  meta- 
physician could  perceive,  or  on  chances  which 
no  mathematician  could  calculate. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  danger  of  delay, 
and  resolved  to  be  at  Prescot,  the  next  stage, 
before  the  post-chaise,  Cooper  ordered  his 
horse.  The  horse  was  brought,  but  so  lame 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  No  horse  was  to  be  pro- 
cured— no  expedient  could  be  thought  of— 
the  minutes  flew — the  post-chaise  was  oat  of 
sight — and  fear  said  to  imagination,  "  its  all 
over — Cooke's  gone/'  Just  at  this  critical 
moment  up  drove  a  stage-coach,-  without 
passengers,  on  its  way  to  Manchester. 
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u  Can  I  have  a  place  to  Prescot?" 

"  Yes,  Sir/' 

"Well  then,  let's  be  off/' 

"  Must  stop  to  water,"  says  the  coachmah 
very  deliberately,  proceeding  with  his  busi- 
ness. 

.  "  I'll  give  you  a  crown  if  you'll  beat  a  post- 
chaise  into  Prescot,  that  has  just  started/' 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be, 
because  I  don't  know  how  long  it  has  been  off, 
and  how  far  it  be  got." 

"  I'll  give  you  the  crown  if  you'll  try." 

"  That  I  will,  Sir,"  and  he  quickened  his 
movements  accordingly. 

Cooper  went  into  the  house  to  while  away 
the  anxious  minutes  of  delay,  and  having 
given  the  necessary  time,  returned  and  found 
his  coachman  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  a 
living  pig,  and  all  other  considerations  lost  to 
his  mind,  but  those  of  higgling  with  the  far- 
mer to  abate  the  price.  The  manager  looked 
at  the  pig,  and  the  ideas  of  a  ship  the  next 
day  to  sail  for  America — Cooke  on  his  way^ 
to  Prescot — the  many  accidents  that  might 
carry  him  on  the  road  so  far  before  he  could 
be  overtaken  as  to  make  the  enterprise  fail— r 
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all  rushed  upon  him— never  pig's  face  spoke 
more  eloquently.  Cooper  asked  the  price, 
and  paid  the  money  for  the  pig,  then  throw- 
ing his  purchase  into  the  basket  of  the  coach, 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  on,  or  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  crown. 

The  coachman,  ambitious  of  a  crown,  had 
as  little  feeling  for  his  horses,  as  other  ambi- 
tious drivers  have  for  the  hacks  who  carry 
them  through  their  dirty  ways  to  riches  or 
power,  and  the  chaise  was  overtaken,  as  it 
was  dragged  up  the  hill  to  the  "  Legs  of  M an," 
at  Prescot,  and  triumphantly  passed. 

Cooper  ordered  the  coach  to  stop,  and 
having  rewarded  the  driver,  got  out  about 
.twenty  yards  from  the  inn,  leaving  the  coach- 
man master  of  the  disputed  pig.  During 
this,  the  chaise  passed  the  pursuer,  who  run- 
ning to  the  back  of  ibe  house,  ordered  a  post- 
chaise  for  Warrington,  in  hopes  that  Cooke 
might  be  driven  off  before  the  return  of  the 
chaise  which  brought  him  to  Prescot,  and 
tbe  post-boy  return  with  the  information  to 
Liverpool,  of  bis  being  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. Entering  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  he 
met  Cooke  advancing  from  the  front,  who, 
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hour's  deliberation.  On  the  4th  of  October  last  I  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  and  arrived  at  New- York  on  the  16th 
of  November.  The  latter  part  of  the  voyage  very  tem- 
pestuous, and  many  vessels  were  lost.  I  was  received  by 
Mr.  Price,  one  of  the  managers,  in  a  very  friendly  and 
hospitable  manner,  and  at  whose  house  I  remained 
while  I  continued  in  that  city.  On  Wednesday  (he 
-gist  of  November,  I  made  my  first  appearance  before 
an  American  audience,  and  was  received  by  a  splendid 
and  crowded  assemblage  in  a  most  flattering  manner.  I 
acted  seventeen  "nights  to  some  of  the  greatest  houses 
ever  known  iu  the  New  World.  My  own  night  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  guineas. 

.  "  On  the  89th  of  December,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Price,  I  set  out  in  one  of  the  best  passage-boats  I  ever 
saw,  for  Newport,  Rhode-Island,  which  we  reached 
after  a  most  pleasant  trip,  in  82  hours,  and  after  a  short 
stay  left  it  in  a  commodious  carriage  for  this  town.  We 
slept  on  Sunday  at  Taunton,  and  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day. My  first  appearance  on  Thursday  following,  in 
thp  new  play  of  Richard,  which  was  repeated  the  next 
night.  This  was  also  my  first  play  in  New- York, 
where  they  had  it  three  times,  and  so  will  the  good 
people  here.  The  house  filled  as  at  New- York,  and 
my  reception  equally  flattering.  New- York  is  the 
handsomest  and  largest  house-  We  return  to  that  city 
oji  Saturday  the  29th ;  and  about  the  10th  of  March 
journey  on  to  Philadelphia,  from  thence  to  Baltimore, 
where  my  engagement  ends ;  but  I  shall  return  to  New- 
York  to  embark  for  Liverpool.  My  time  war  passed 
at  the  last  mentioned  city  ia  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
as  almost  every  day,  not  of  business,  we  had  partita  ft 
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Mr.  Price's,  or  at  ihe  houses  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants. We  are  going  on  the  same  way  here,  with 
this  exception,  we  are  lodged  at  the  Exchange  Coffee- 
house, one  of  ihe  largest  and  most  extraordinary  build- 
ings I  ever  saw,  and  of  consequence,  I  miss  and  re- 
gret the  kind,  polite  attention  of  Mrs.  P.  at  whose  hojjse 
I  imagined  myself  in  my  own,  and  feel  highly  gratified 
at  the  near  prospect  of  returning  to  it.  Mr.  Bernard  is 
one  of  the  managers  here,  but  1  believe  retires  from  it 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  season.  Theatricals  are  con- 
ducted at  both  Theatres  in  a  very  respectable  man* 
ner,  and  the  companies  superior  to  what  I  expected  to 
meet.     I  may  add,  much  so* 

«  G.  F.  Cookb." 

We  find  our  hero  in  this  letter  expressing 
his  satisfaction  with  every  thing  he  had  seen 
in  America,  apd  dealing  in  a  style  of  panegyric 
not  very  usual  to  him.  I  shall  have  to  men* 
tion  this  epistle,  again  at  the  time  of  its  return 
to  America,  when  its  writer  first  saw  it  in  print, 
and  the  comic  effect  it  produced  upon  him. 
The  only  notice  Incledon  took  of  the  letter, 
to  Cooke's  knowledge,  was  to  publish  it.  The 
style  of  this  letter  is  so  much  worse  than  Mr. 
Cooke's  usual  manner  of  writing,  that  if  he 
had  not  acknowledged  it,  I  shoul  1  ]iave 
doubted  its  authenticity. 
.  I  will  only  state  the  characters  he  played 
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Every  time   the  post-chaise   was   ordered 
Cooper  had  notice ;  and  every  thpe  it  drove 
to  Cooke's  lodgings,  the  watchful   manager 
was  mounted  on  horseback  to  pursue.     On 
the  second  of  October,  Cooper  saw  the  post- 
chaise  for  the  second  time  that  day  at  the 
tavern-door  waiting  for  Cooke.     Having  in- 
vited a  party  to  dine  with  him,  he  wished  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  likelihood  of  Cooke's 
moving,  and  therefore  walked  into  the  tavern, 
where  he  found   this   type    of  intemperance 
surrounded  by   his   usual  companions,    and 
drinking    hot    punch    with    them.       Seeing 
Cooper,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boy, 
here  I  am  just  going — just  on  the  wing,  and," 
turning  away  his  head  in  bis  peculiar  manner, 
"  I  have  been  on  the  wing  for  some  days,  but 
no  flight ;"  then  with  a  quick  change  of  man* 
ner,  *  but,  upon  my   honour,   I   am   going 
now."     u  A  pleasant  journey  to  you."    After 
being  obliged  to  take  some  punch,  Cooper 
left  him,  saying  aloud,  "  I  shall  be  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  month — good  bye."     He 
went  home  to  dinner,  after  ordering  his  horse 
to  be  ready,  and  placing  a  man  to  watch  the 
post-chaise,  still  expecting  that  it  would,  as 
psual,  be  driven  empty  from  the  door.     It 
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proved,  however,  otherwise.  Cooper  and  his 
company  were  scarcely  seated  at  the  table, 
when  his  scout  gallopped  up,  with  tidings  that 
the  post-chaise  had  driven  off  with  the  im- 
portant object  of  solicitude  in  it.  Cooke  was 
actually  on  the  road  to  London.  An  apo- 
logy being  made,  the  host  left  his  guests,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  of  Liverpool  by 
another  road,  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  and 
coming  into  the  great  London  road  about 
three  miles  from  town,  saw  Cooke's  post- 
chaise  a-head. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  thought  his  object  within 
his  reach,  and  all  difficulties  removed.  He 
concluded  that  Cooke  having  become  suffi- 
ciently rational  td  begin  a  journey  of  serious 
import,  might,  by  address,  be  prevented  from 
recurring  to  the  bottle,  and  be  brought  to  a 
state  befitting  an  object  of  so  much  conse-* 
quence,  as  quitting  the  kingdom  and  cross-? 
ing  the  Atlantic.  He  rode  on  to  overtake 
the  post-chaise,  intending  to  ride  by  his 
side  to  the  next  town,  then  to  get  in  and  ride 
with  him,  and  enter  into  the  business  of 
the  proposed  voyage.  Just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  the  chaise  it  stopped,  and 
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out  jumped  Cooke.  Cooper  stopped  his 
horse,  and  now  perceived  a  decent  elderly 
woman,  walking  by  the  road  side.  Cooke 
approached  and  spoke  to  her,  and  then  led 
her  to  the  post-chaise  and  got  in.  Cooper 
beholding  in  this  something  like  an  obstacle 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  all  alive  with  fear  and 
anxiety,  rode  up  and  accosted  him. 

Nothing  worth  note  passed,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  Cooper 
dismounted,  and  Cooke  alighted,  leaving  his 
companion  in  the  chaise. 

44  Who  have  you  got  in  the  chaise  with 
you?" 

.    "  I  don't  know ;  the  poor  woman  seemed 
tired,  and  on  enquiry,  I  found  she  had  some 
miles  further  to  walk,  so  I  asked  her  to  take 
.  a  seat." 

44  As  you  never  answered  my  letter,  I  sup-* 
pose  you  h^ve  given  up  all  thought  of  Ame- 
rica/' 

"  No,  that  I  have  not" 

44  Then  I  suppose  my  offer  is  not  sufficient/* 

."  Quite  sufficient/1 

44  Why  then  pot  write  a»  answer  to  my 
proposal?" 
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"  Because  I  thought  I  should  see  you, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you;  but 
you  are  all  the  time  on  horseback  or  in  *a 
post-chaise — here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, 
and  next  day  no  one  knows  where.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  Will-o'-the-wisp; 
you  may  be  seen,  but  its  always  moving/' 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  and  here  you  have 
me.  Now  tell  me,  will  you  accept  my  pro- 
posal for  America  ?" 

"  I  will/' 

"  And  you  will  go  ?" 

"  I  will" 

"When?" 

"  With  you,  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  am 
free  to  go  when  you  please,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  have  no  engagement,  and 
only  wish  to  go  up  to  London  to  settle  some 
business,  play  one  night  more  for  them,  then 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  Black  Jack  and  all  the 
rest  of  them/' 

The  post-boy  came  in  with,  "  The  lady  in 
the  chaise  asks  if  you  are  not  coming,  Sir/' 
-Aye,  aye,  directly/' 
Tell   the  lady,   the  gentleman  is  busy. 
If  you-do  seriously  intend  going  to  America, 
and  the  offer  contents  you—" 
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"  It  does— I  do" 

"  Then  now  is  the  time.  If  you  go  to 
London,  you  will  not  go  to  America.  There 
will  be  such  opposition  to  the  measure,  aftd 
such  persuasions,  that  you  will  be  forced  to 
yield.  The  plan  once  made  public  is  defeated. 
Therefore—' 

"The  lady  says,  if  you  are  not  going  on, 
Sir,  she  will  get  out  and  walk/' 

"  I'll  be  with  her  directly." 

"  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  cross 
the  Atlantic — " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have/' 

"  Well  then  there  is  but  one  mode — your 
intention  must  not  be  known  until  you  have 
sailed—" 

"  Well,  but  how—" 

"  Get  into  the  post-chaise  with  the  old  lady, 
put  her  down  where  she  wishes,  drive  on  to- 
wards London  a  stage  or  two ;  I  will  join 
you,  and  we  will  drive  back  in  the  evening 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool,  where  you  shall  stay  the  night; 
I  will  go  on  and  engage  your  passage,  watch 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  drive  you  down  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  when  all  is  ready, 
and  you  are  off  without  noise,  or  any  of  the 
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disagreeables  attending  a  departure  to  a  fo- 
reign country/' 

Cooke  was  pleased  with  the  plan,  deter- 
mined to  pursue  it,  and  drove  off  with  the 
impatient  old  lady  in  the  post-chaise.  Cooper 
knew  the  necessity  of  his  presence  to  enforce 
the  resolution  and  give  effect  to  the  plan ;  an 
accidental  rencontre  at  the  next  inn,  or  almost 
any  other  accident,  might  induce  an  applica- 
tion to  the  bottle,  and  then  whether  our  hero 
should  go  to  London  or  New  York,  to  North 
Wales  or  North  America,  would  depend  upon 
circumstances,  whose  concatenation  no  meta- 
physician could  perceive,  or  on  chances  which 
no  mathematician  could  calculate. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  danger  of  delay, 
and  resolved  to  be  at  Prescot,  the  next  stage, 
before  the  post-chaise,  Cooper  ordered  his 
horse.  The  horse  was  brought,  but  so  lame 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  No  horse  was  to  be  pro* 
cured — no  expedient  could  be  thought  of— 
the  minutes  flew — the  post-chaise  was  out  of 
sight — and  fear  said  to  imagination,  "  its  all 
over — Cooke's  gone/'  Just  at  this  critical 
moment  up  drove  a  stage-coach,-  without 
passengers,  on  its  way  to  Manchester. 
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41  Can  I  have  a  place  to  Prescot?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"Well  then,  let's  be  off.". 

"  Must  stop  to  water,"  says  the  coachmaft 
very  deliberately,  proceeding  with  his  busi- 
ness. 

.  "  I'll  give  you  a  crown  if  you'll  beat  a  post- 
chaise  into  Prescot,  that  has  just  started." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be, 
because  I  don't  know  how  long  it  has  been  off, 
and  how  far  it  be  got." 

"  I'll  give  you  the  crown  if  you'll  try." 

"  That  I  will.  Sir,"  and  he  quickened  bis 
movements  accordingly. 

Cooper  went  into  the  house  to  while  away 
the  anxious  minutes  of  delay,  and  having 
given  the  necessary  time,  returned  and  found 
bis  coachman  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  a 
living  pig,  and  all  other  considerations  lost  to 
his  mind,  but  those  of  higgling  with  the  far- 
mer to  abate  the  price.  The  manager  looked 
at  the  pig,  and  the  ideas  of  a  ship  the  next 
day  to  sail  for  America — Cooke  on  his  way^ 
to  Prescot — the  many  accidents  that  might 
carry  him  on  the  road  so  far  before  he  could 
be  overtaken  as  to  make  the  enterprise  fail— r 
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all  rushed  upon  him — never  pig's  face  spoke 
more  eloquently.  Cooper  asked  the  price, 
and  paid  the  money  for  the  pig,  then  throw- 
ing his  purchase  into  the  basket  of  the  coach, 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  on,  or  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  crown. 

The  coachman,  ambitious  of  a  crown,  had 
as  little  feeling  for  his  horses,  as  other  ambi- 
tious drivers  have  for  the  hacks  who  carry 
them  through  their  dirty  ways  to  riches  or 
power,  and  the  chaise  was  overtaken,  as  it 
was  dragged  up  the  hill  to  the  "  Legs  of  Man," 
at  Prescot,  and  triumphantly  passed. 

Cooper  ordered  the  coach  to  stop,  and 
having  rewarded  the  driver,  got  out  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  inn,  leaving  the  coach- 
man master  of  the  disputed  pig.  During 
this,  the  chaise  passed  the  pursuer,  who  run- 
ning to  the  back  of  the  house,  ordered  a  post- 
chaise  for  Warrington,  in  hopes  that  Cooke 
might  be  driven  off  before  the  return  of  the 
chaise  which  brought  him  to  Prescot,  and 
the  post-boy  return  with  the  information  to 
Liverpool,  of  bis  being  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. Entering  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  he 
met  Cooke  advancing  from  the  front,  who, 
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41  Caii  I  have  a  place  to  Prescot?" 

"Yes,  Sir."- 

"  Well  then,  let's  be  off." 

44  Must  stop  to  water,"  says  the  coachmab 
very  deliberately,  proceeding  with  his  busi- 
ness. 

.  "  I'll  give  you  a  crown  if  you'll  beat  a  post- 
chaise  into  Prescot,  that  has  just  started." 

44  Why,  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be, 
because  I  don't  know  bow  long  it  has  been  off, 
and  how  far  it  be  got." 

44  I'll  give  you  the  crown  if  you'll  try." 

44  That  I  will,  Sir,"  and  he  quickened  his 
movements  accordingly. 

Cooper  went  into  the  house  to  while  away 
the  anxious  minutes  of  delay,  and  having 
given  the  necessary  time,  returned  and  found 
his  coachman  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  a 
living  pig,  and  all  other  considerations  lost  to 
his  mind,  but  those  of  higgling  with  the  far- 
mer to  abate  the  price.  The  manager  looked 
at  the  pig,  and  the  ideas  of  a  ship  the  next 
day  to  sail  for  America — Cooke  on  his  way, 
to  Prescot — the  many  accidents  that  might 
carry  him  on  the  road  so  far  before  he  could 
be  overtaken  as  to  make  the  enterprise  fail— 
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all  rushed  upon  him — never  pig's  face  spoke 
more  eloquently.  Cooper  asked  the  price, 
and  paid  the  money  for  the  pig,  then  throw- 
ing his  purchase  into  the  basket  of  the  coach, 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  on,  or  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  crown. 

The  coachman,  ambitious  of  a  crown,  had 
as  little  feeling  for  his  horses,  as  other  ambi- 
tious drivers  have  for  the  hacks  who  carry 
them  through  their  dirty  ways  to  riches  or 
power,  and  the  chaise  was  overtaken,  as  it 
was  dragged  up  the  hill  to  the  "  Legs  of  Man," 
at  Prescot,  and  triumphantly  passed. 

Cooper  ordered  the  coach  to  stop,  and 
having  rewarded  the  driver,  got  out  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  inn,  leaving  the  coach- 
man master  of  the  disputed  pig.  During 
this,  the  chaise  passed  the  pursuer,  who  run- 
ning to  the  back  of  the  house,  ordered  a  post- 
chaise  for  Warrington,  in  hopes  that  Cooke 
might  be  driven  off  before  the  return  of  the 
chaise  which  brought  him  to  Prescot,  and 
the  post-boy  return  with  the  information  to 
Liverpool,  of  bis  being  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. Entering  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  he 
met  Cooke  advancing  from  the  front,  who, 
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after  many  exclamations  of  surprize  at  his 
being  before  him,  ordered  something  to  drink. 
Cooper  asked  for  a  room,  and  immediately 
after  they  had  been  shewn  to  one,  he  slipt 
away,  and  gave  directions %  for  making  the 
liquor  very  weak,  and  then  returned  to  renew 
the  subject  of  the  projected  return  towards 
Liverpool, 

The  place  at  which  the  American  manager 
intended  to  deposit  his  enlisted  actor  for  the 
night,  was  about  five  miles  from  Liverpool, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tawbuck,  with  whom, 
though  but  slightly  acquainted  from  recent 
introduction,  and  two  or  three  dinner  meet- 
ings, be  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  an  asylum  for  Cooke, 
until  the  ship  for  New-York  was  ready  to 
weigh  anchor.    The  chaise,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  Warrington,  but  was  intended 
for  Mr.Tawbuck's,  was  now  waiting  at  die 
door.    The  plan  had  again  been  talked  over 
and  again  settled,  and  the  liqudr  that  had 
been  ordered  was  just  finished,  •when  in  came 
two  Liverpool  men  who  were  returning  home 
from  Warrington,  and  hearing  that  the  greet 
Mr.  Cooke  was  in  the  house,  they  must  see 
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him;  Cooke,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
been  increasing  his  quantity  of  stimulus  all 
day,  though  very  moderately.  The  Liver- 
pool men,  merchants  or  traders,  on  enter* 
ing,  order  a  bottle  of  wine  and  introduce 
themselves  to  Cooke,  by  flattering  him  on  his 
celebrity,  excusing  the  liberty  they  took,  from 
their  great  desire  to  see  him :  he  very  plea* 
sandy  and  politely  joins  them  in  conversation, 
and  all  symptoms  of  departure  vanish.  « 

•  To  Mr.  Cooper,  thip  was  an  unexpected 
stroke.  He  saw  all  his  hopes  again  in  jeo^ 
pardy.  He  chafed  at  the  intrusion  of 
strangers  upon  their  privacy,  cursed  theit 
impudence,  and  Cooke's  folly.  If  no  other  iU 
consequence  arose  from  the  rencontre,  he 
knew  these  men  would  report  in  Liverpool; 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  on  the  road 
with  Cooke,  for  they  knew  both  as  actors, 
and  addressed  them  by  name.  He  walked 
the  room  in  irritated  contemplation  of  the 
passing  scene,  while  Cooke  swallowed  the 
wine  and  the  flattery  of  his  new  friends.  He 
became  loquacious,  told  them  he  was  going  to 
London,  and  deemed  with  difficulty  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  secret  of  his  intended 
voyage  to  America.     They  lamented  his  <le- 
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parture  fr6m  Liverpool,  pressed  him  very 
much  to  return  with  them,  and  at  length  one 
of  them,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  A.  invited 
the  hero  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

Cooke  would  doubtless  have  accepted  the 
invitation,  as  the  wine  began  to  operate  on 
his  brain,  but  Cooper  luckily  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him  unheard  by  the 
strangers,  and  to  observe  among  other  things 
tending  to  the  same  point,  bow  much  these 
friends  of  his  must  have  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  be  attentive  to  him,  since  he  had  been 
months  in  Liverpool,  as  much  unnoticed  by 
the  inhabitants,  as  if  he  had  been  in  Africa, 
where  he  would  only  have  been  stared  at  as 
a  thing  to  gratify  curiosity.  "  You  must  be 
very  much  obliged  to  this  friend  of  yours, 
Mr.  A.  for  his  frequent  calls  upon  you  in 
Liverpool."  This  changed  the  current  of 
Cooke's  ideas,  and  he  soon  began  an  ironical 
speech  of  compliment  to  Mr.  A.  concluding 
with,  "  Yet,  with  all  this  high  respect  for 
me  and  my  talents,  you  never  came  near  me 
when  at  Liverpool,  but  now  that  I  am  on 
my  way  to  London,  you  ask  me  to  go  back 
and  dine,  and  be  damned  to  you/'    c 

Even  this  did  not  break  up  the  party,  and 
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after  apologies,  Cooke  still  continued  to  drink 
and  Cooper  being  invited  by  Mr.  B.  rudely 
refused  and  left  the  room.  In  an  agony  of 
impatience,  be  soon  sent  a  message,  that 
"  Mr.  Cooke's  post-chaise  is  ready/' 

This  message  had  no  effect  but  to  produce 
one  in  return  from  Cooke,  requesting  Mr, 
Cooper  to  eome  to  him.  This  he  complied 
with,  and  Mr.  A.  having  meanwhile  left  the 
room,  and  Mr.  B.  being  at  some  distance, 
the  opportunity  was  seized,  of  endeavouring 
to  rouse  Cooke's  indignation  against  his  com- 
panions, on  the  ground  of  their  intrusion. 
"  What  right  had  these  fellows  to  come  into 
a  room  we  had  ordered  ?  Do  you  think  they 
would  have  dared  to  intrude  upon  others 
thus  ?  No :  but  they  think  any  liberty  may 
be  taken  with  an  actor."  Cooke,  full  of  in- 
dignation and  port-wine  valour,  rang  for  the 
waiter,  and  began  to  abuse  him,  and  through 
him  the  men  whose  wine  he  had  just  finished* 
Mr.  B.  said  nothing,  but  going  out,  returned 
instantly  with  Mr.  A.  and  both  sat  down 
most  peremptorily  with  their  hats  on  in  de- 
fiance. Seeing  this,  Cooper  says  aloud,  "  As 
I  observed,  Mr.  Cooke,  it  is  insufferably  im- 
pertinent to  be  thus  intruded  upon.'1 
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If  you  mean  me,  Sir,  this  is  the  travel- 
lers' room,  and  I  have  as  much  right  here  as 
you  or  any  man." 

Cooper  now  rang  in  the  waiter,  and  on  en* 
quiry,  found  that  he  had  shewn  them  into  the 
room  free  to  all  travellers.  There  was  nothing 
to.  be  done  but  damn  the  waiter,  and  make  a 
cold  awkward  apology  to  Messrs,  A.  and  B. 
For  some  moments  a  sullen  silence,  Messrs. 
A.  B.  and  C.  walk  the  room,  Cooke  sitting  by 
£he  table.  "  It  appears/'  says  Cooper,  &  from 
what  the  waiter  says,  that  he  shewed  you  into 
another  room,  and  that  you  came  into  this  on 
being  told  that  we  were  here  ;  you  must  have 
Been  that  you  interrupted  conversation,  and 
as  your  entrance  was  from  impertinent  curio- 
sity, so  your  continuance  is  an  unmannerly 
intrusion." 

This  outrageous  speech  did  not  produce 
that  striking  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected,  but  smothered  fire  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  all  the  party.  Mr.  B.  placed  him- 
self with  his  hat  on  at  the  table  opposite 
•Cooke,  who,  encouraged  by  the  passive  courage 
with  which  the  Liverpool  men  had  received  his 
•friend  Tom's  speech,  assumed  the  hero,  and 
Mr.  B.  having  addressed  him,  he  in  his  sharp 
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discordant  tone  cries  out,  "  Do  you  know, 
Sir,  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?"  "  Ye*/'  says 
J5.  very  composedly.  "  Then  Sir,  I  would 
have  you  know  that  no  man  with  his  hat  on 
talks  to  George  Frederick  Cooke!"  With  the 
same  sturdy  indifference  the  other  replied, 
"  Yet  I  talk  to  you  with  my  hat  on,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so/' 

*  Here  the  hero  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  must 
either  go  forward,  by  knocking  off  his  adver- 
sary's hat,  which  he  knew  would  procure  him* 
telf  a  beating,  or  hack  out  and  save  his  skin, 
which  did  not  appear  yery  easy,  without  his 
giving  ,up  his  assumed  heroicks  very  scuf  vily. 
In  this  distressing  quandary  his  eye  sought 
Cooper,  and  happily  espied  the  hat  oh  his  head ; 
he  then  putting  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  as  if  te 
assist  his  sight,  and  looking  at  Cooper,  cries: 

"  Tom !  have  you  got  your  hat  on?" 

«  Yes."' 

"  Ah,  then  all's  very  well — it's  all  very  well 
if  Tom  has  got  his  hat  on/' 

Mr.  A.  had  again  left  the  room,  and  Cooper, 
after  some  time,  took  B,  aside,  and  represented 
to  him  the  importance  of  his  being  left  alone 
with  Cooke,  who  being  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
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cation,  it  was  necessary  to  controul,  and  who 
would  not  submit  to  be  coptrouled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers.  B.  who  like  another  tra- 
veller, only  wrapped  the  coat  more  obstinately 
round  him  when  the  storm  threatened,  yielded 
to  fair  weather,  threw  his  displeasure  off,  and 
retired. 

Every  obstacle  removed,  Cooke  consented 
to  depart,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  waiter 
was  carried  to  the  post-chaise  and  seated. 
Cooper  followed,  and  having  him  once  more 
on  the  way  to  America,  ordered  the  post-boy 
to  drive  to  Warrington. 

They  accordingly  drive  off,  but  are  no 
sooner  out  of  Prescot  but  the  order  is  count 
termanded,  and  avoiding  the  town,  they  make 
all  speed  towards  Liverpool. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Arrival  at  Tawbuck's — Cooke  left  there-— 
Scene  between  him  and  his  Host — Passes  the 
next  day  and  night  at  Mr.  Tawbuck's  house 
— Embarks  for  America  October  the  4th9 
1810 — Mr.  Cooke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Harris 
— Mr.  Cooper's  Letter — Custom-house  Of- 
ficer— Mr.  Cooke's  Emigration  in  danger 
Qf  being  stopped — Difficulty  overcome — He 
arrives  at  New-York  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810. 

It  was  now  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
Cooke,  after  some  incoherent  questions,  yields' 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  and  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  sinkf 
to  drowsy  insensibility,  leaving  his  companion 
to  revolve  in  his  anxious  mind  the  many  things 
to  be  done  before  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  project.  Cooke  must 
be  deposited  safely  at  Mr.  Tawbuck's,  and  left 
to  get  sober— a  passage  must  be  engaged  in 
the  ship,  which  was  to  sail  at  the  aboveroen? 
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tioned  time,  and  all  preparations  for  a  voyage 
made : — when  Cooke  should  be  sober,  an  en- 
gagement before  a  witness  must  be  concluded 
— and  all  this  in  a  few  hours*     Cooke  roused 
liimself,  and  inquired  where  tbey  were  going* 
"With  some  difficulty  he  was  made  to  compre- 
hend, that  he  wtas  not  on  his  way  to  London* 
but  going  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  and 
all  the  why's  and  the  wherefore's  belonging  to 
the  plan  of  embarkation.     He  now  objected 
to  going  to  Mr.  TawbuckV-^alluded  to  his 
present  condition — the  indelicacy  of  intruding 
upon  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger  at  that  time 
of  the  night — he  wished  to  go  directly  Jo  Li- 
verpool.    His  objections  were  over-ruled,  and 
repeated,  and  over-ruled,  again,  and  shortly 
After  ten  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Mr.  Tawbuck.     Mr.  Cooper  had  bad  time  te 
ruminate  npon  the  liberty  he  was  about  to 
take;  he  could  not  but  feel  all  the  objection 
to  the  measure  in  full  force  when  the  ppsN 
chaise  stopped— however,  he  felt  that  he  could 
hot  retract  without  forfeiting  the  stake  he 
played  for,  and  he  leaped  from  the  carriage, 
and  ran  to  the  house  tp  apologize  and  exphip* 
before  Cooke  should  be  eeeo.  Cooper  knocfctf  I 
a  servant  camp,  » 
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"  Is  Mr.  Tawbuck  at  home?" 

«  No,  Sir/' 
.  This,  though  a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
happen,  was  altogether  unexpected.  What  waft 
to  be  done? 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Tawbuck?"   • 

"  At  a  neighbour's  about  half  a  mile  off, 
Sir." 

The  resolution  was  formed  to  send  the  ser- 
vant for  his  master,  and  take  possession  in  the 
mean  time  of  his  house. 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Tawbuck,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Cooper  wishes  to  see  him  on  vtry 
particular  business." 

.  The  servant  went,  and  Cooper  assisted 
Cooke .  out  of  the  post-chaise  and  into  the 
house,  where  the  first  thing  was  a  demand  for 
wine.  Mr.  Cooper  had  talked  of  his  friend 
Tawbuck's  excellent  Madeira,  and  being  put 
in  mind  of  it,  felt  himself  obliged  to  go  still 
further  in  the  liberties  he  was  taking,  and  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  wine,  While  he  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  Cooke's .  drinking,  he  wafif 
endeavouring  to  devise  means  of  letting  Mr, 
Tawbuck  know  Cooke's  situation,  and  making 
the  necessary  apologies  without  Cooke's  hear- 
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log  him;  this  he  knew  could  not  be  done  in 
the  house,  for  unfortunately  Mr.  Tawbuck 
was  deaf,  and  to  make  him  hear,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  speak  so  loud,  that  any  person  within 
the  walls  could  hear  also.  To  avoid  this,  the 
servant  girl  was  ordered  to  give  notice  of  her 
master's  approach — this  soon  happened,  and 
Cooper  met  him  in  the  court-yard,  and  in 
few  words  told  him  that  he  had  brought  Cooke, 
although  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  to  stay  at  bis 
house  that  night ;  that  he  begged  him  to  ex- 
cuse the  liberty,  and  wait  for  the  explanation 
of  the  motives  which  could  induce  him  to  take 
such  a  step,  until  next  morning.  The  answer 
was  the  most  polite  that  could  be:  an  assur- 
ance of  welcome,  of  pleasure  in  having  Mr. 
Cooke  under  his  roof,  of  his  desire  of  knowing 
personally  so  eccentric  a  man,  and  a  prohibition 
of  all  further  explanation  at  any  time. 

They  entered,  and  Mr.  Tawbuck  being  in- 
troduced to  Cooke,  received  him  with  true 
hospitality  and  genuine  politeness.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger  had  the  effect  of  rousing 
Cooke;  he  in  some  measure  recovered  bis  fa* 
culties,  and  exerted  tbem  to  please  his  host* 
A. glass  of  wine  must  be  drqnk.  round,  and 
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that  finished  the  first  bottle;  and  notwith- 
standing every  sign  Cooper  could  make,  Taw- 
buck  ordered  a  second. 

Seeing  this,  and  knowing  no  remedy  to  the 
evil,  Cooper  determined  to  leave  them.  He 
then  reminding  Cooke  that  Tawbuck  was  deaf, 
and  could  not  overhear  what  was  said,  told  him 
in  an  under  tone,  that  as  many  preparations 
were  to  be  made  for  his  comfort  on  the  voyage, 
a  bed  and  a  variety  of  articles  to  be  purchased, 
he  must  leave  him  and  go  to  Liverpool.  That 
he  would  be  with  him  next  morning  with  a 
carriage,  to  take  him  directly  to  the  ship. 
While  going  to  the  chaise  he  charges  Taw- 
buck not  to  let  any  body  have  access  to  Cooke 
during  his  absence.  Of  his  leaving  the  place 
there  was  no  fear.  Wine  was  before  him, 
within  the  house,  darkness  without,  and  no 
mode  of  conveyance,  even  if  he  wishedit,  could 
be  procured. 

Messrs.  Tawbuck  and  Cooke  were  thus  left 
over,  the  bottle,  and  the  latter  drank  and  talked 
incessantly,  Tawbuck  now  and  then  having  to 
remind  him  of  his  deafness,  by  "  I  am  hard 
of  hearing,  Mr.  Cooke/'  Cooke  was  "  too 
t$rt  gone"  to  remember  this  above  a  minute, 
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and  would  then  sink  his  voice  to  an  under  tone, 
'till  at  length  finding  no  responses  from  his  com- 
panion, he  would  burst  out  in  his  sharp  theatri- 
cal voice,  "  Why  don't  you  answer  ?"  This  and 
this  alone  Tawbuck  could  hear,  and  the  reply 
was  still,  "  I  am  hard  of  hearing,  Mr.  Cooked 
Cooke  then  began  in  a  high  tone  to  tell  of  his 
intended  voyage,  adding,  that  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  been  in  America — he  bad 
served  his  royal  master  against  the  rebels  in 
every  part  of  the  Continent;  and  then  went 
into  a  detail  of  battles  and  skirmishes,  soon 
sinking  far  below  Tawbuck's  hearing  point, 
who,  of  course,  finding  attention  useless,  suf- 
fered it  to  flag,  and  the  narrator,  finding  him- 
self unattended  to,  exclaims  in  his  harsh  upper 
voice,  "  Why  damn  me,  I  might  as  well  talk 
to  a  post/' 

It  being  one  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Tawbuck  hear- 
tily tired  of  his  guest,  he  made  a  proposal  for 
their  both  retiring  to  bed.  No ;  Cooke  wanted 
another  bottle.  To  this  Mr.  Tawbuck  chose 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  finding  him  determined 
to  sit,  left  him.  Being  left  to  himself  Cooke 
fell  into  one  of  those  reveries  which  ebriety 
encourages,  and  imagining  himself  in  an  inn, 
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he  began  to  ring  for  the  waiter.     The  servant 
came. 

"  Where  $  the  landlord  ?" 

"  My  master  is  going  to  bed,  Sir/' 

"  Send  him  to  me,  Sir!" 

u  He  is  going  to  bed,  Sir  !" 

"  I  say,  Sir,  send  him  to  me  V9  x 

The  man  went  to  Mr.  Tawbuck,  who  was 
undressing  for  bed,  and  telling  him  what  had 
passed,  he  very  good-naturedly  went  to  hiou 

"  Landlord,  bring  me  another  bottle  of 
wine!" 

?'  No  more,  Mr.  Cooke/' 

"  A  pretty  answer  to  a  gentleman !  Damn 
me  if  ever  I  stop  at  your  house  agairu— Gtft 
out  of  the  room,  Sir !  and  send  boot«oatch  *» 
me!  D'ye  hear!" 

Mr.  Tawbuck  retired*  and  sent  the  male  wr* 
?afit. 

"  So,  Sir,  you  are  'boots,  are  you?  Wdl» 
Sir— why  don't  you  take  off  my  boot*— so***. 
now  aend  the  chambermaid/'  Thus,  under 
the  impression  of  being  in  an  inn,  and  wkhaH 
the  noise  and  perversity  attending  upon  im 
condition,  he  at  length  was  tiimbledinto  bed. 

In  the  mean  time  .Mr,  Ciwper  went  to  Li- 
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Tcrpool,  and  the  next  morning  made  the  he- 
cessary  purchases  for  the  traveller's  accommo- 
dation, and  sent  them  to  the  ship.  He  then 
saw  the  captain,  and  was  told  that  he  should 
not  sail  that  day,  as  was  intended,  but  posi- 
tively on  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock.  This 
was  joyful  tidings;  there  was  now  time  for 
Cooke  to  recover  his  senses,  which  Cooper  had 
reason  to  believe  would  be  turned  adrift  the 
last  night,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
left  him,  and  his  known  propensities ;  and  he 
could  then  soberly  make  his  election  before 
Mr.  Tawbuck,  either  to  ratify  or  annul  the 
agreement,  without  that  hurry  which  would 
have  attended  the  business,  if  all  had  been  to 
be  concluded  and  the  embarkation  made  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  as  would  hare  been  ne» 
cessary  according  to  the  first  appointed  time. 

Mr.  Cooper  dispatched  his  servant  on  horse- 
back with  a  present  of  game  to  Mr.  Tawbuck, 
and  a  message  that  be  would  soon  join  him 
and  Mr.  Cooke.  Then  having  at  leisure  com* 
pleted  his  preparations  for  Cooke's  comfort* 
able  accommodation  on  ship-board,  he  took 
post-chaise  and  followed.  When  arrived,  Mr* 
Tawbuck  informed  him,  laughing,  of  his  trou- 
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bles  of  the  last  night,  and  that  Cooke  had 
slept  until  eleven  that  morning,  at  which  time 
he  rang  for  the  servant.  When  the  servant 
first  went  in  to  him,  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was,  but  on  being  told,  asked  for  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  then  expressed  his  fears  that  he 
had  misbehaved  the  last  night.  Having  drank 
very  freely  of  water,  he  slept  again,  and  still 
continued  sleeping.  Mr.  Cooper  went  up  to 
him,  and  he  awoke  quite  refreshed,  and  imme- 
diately mentioned  his  intended  voyage.  On 
being  told  that  the  ship  was  not  to  sail  that 
day,'  Cooke  expressed  his  pleasure,  as  he  should 
not  be  hurried. 

Mr.  Tawbuck  came  in  to  enquire  after  his 
guest,  and  Mr.  Cooper  took  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  Mr.  Cooke's  intended  voyage,  and 
that  the  time  of  sailing  was  put  off  until  the 
next  day.  An  invitation  was  given,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Cooke,  to  remain  at  Mr.  Taw- 
buck's  until  the  ship  should  sail.  Mr.  Cooper 
gives  Mr.  Tawbuck  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tions of  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Cooke's  reasons 
for  not  making  his  embarkation  public,  telling 
Mr.  Cooke  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wishes 
Mr.  Tawbuck  to  know  the  facts,  and  t<J  hear. 
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cation,  it  was  necessary  to  controul,  and  who 
would  not  submit  to  be  coptrouled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers.  B.  who  like  another  tra- 
veller, only  wrapped  the  coat  more  obstinately 
round  him  when  the  storm  threatened,  yielded 
to  fair  weather,  threw  his  displeasure  off,  and 
retired* 

Every  obstacle  removed,  Cooke  consented 
to  depart,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  waiter 
was  carried  to  the  post-chaise  and  seated. 
Cooper  followed,  and  having  him  once  more 
on  the  way  to  America,  ordered  the  post-boy 
to  drive  to  Warrington. 

They  accordingly  drive  off,  but  are  nQ 
sooner  out  of  Prescot  but  the  order  is  coun* 
termanded,  and  avoiding  the  town,  they  make 
all  speed  towards  Liverpool. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Arrival  at  Tawbuck's — Cooke  left  there-— 
Scene  between  him  and  his  Host — Passes  the 
next  day  and  night  at  Mr.  Tawbuck's  house 
— Embarks  for  America  October  the  4th9 
1810 — Mr.  Cooke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Harris 
— Mr.  Cooper's  Letter — Custom-house  Of- 
ficer— Mr.  Cooke's  Emigration  in  danger 
Qf  being  stopped — Difficulty  overcome — He 
arrives  at  New-York  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810. 

It  was  now  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
Cooke,  after  some  incoherent  questions,  yields4 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  and  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  sinkf 
to  drowsy  insensibility,  leaving  his  companion 
to  revolve  in  his  anxious  mind  the  many  things 
to  be  done  before  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  project.  Cooke  must 
be  deposited  safely  at  Mr.  Tawbuck's,  and  left 
to  get  sober— a  passage  must  be  engaged  in 
the  ship,  which  was  to  sail  at  the  abovemen? 
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tioned  time,  and  all  preparations  for  a  voyage 
made : — when  Cooke  should  be  sober,  an  en- 
gagement before  a  witness  must  be  concluded 
— and  all  this  in  a  few  hours.     Cooke  roused 
.himself,  and  inquired  where  tbey  were  going. 
"With  some  difficulty  he  was  made  to  compre- 
hend, that  he  wtas  not  on  his  way  to  London* 
but  going,  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  and 
all  the  why's  and  the  wherefore's  belonging  to 
the  plan  of  embarkation.     He  now  objected 
to  going  to  Mr.  TawbuckV^alluded  to  his 
present  condition— the  indelicacy  of  intruding 
upon  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger  at  that  time 
of  the  night — he  wished  to  go  directly  to  Li- 
verpool.    His  objections  were  over-ruled,  and 
repeated,  and  over-ruled  again,  and  shortly 
After  ten  o'clock  they .  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Mr.  Tawbuck.     Mr.  Cooper  had  bad  time  to 
ruminate  npon  the  liberty  he  was  about  tQ 
take;  he  could  not  but  feel  all  the  objection 
to  the  measure  in  full  force  when  the  ppst* 
chaise  stopped— however,  he  felt  that  he  could 
hot  retract  without  forfeiting  the  stake  he 
played  for,  and  he  leaped  from  the  carriage, 
and  ran  to  the  house  tp  apologize  rod  exphip» 
before  Cooke  shook)  be  seen.  Coopae  knocks^ 
a  sjervant  camp, 
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"  Is  Mr.  Tawbuck  at  homer 

«  No,  Sir/' 
.   This,  though  a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
happen,  was  altogether  unexpected.  What  waft 
to  be  done? 

"  Where  is  Mr,  Tawbuck?"    • 

"  At  a  neighbour's  about  half  a  mile  off, 
Sir." 

The  resolution  was  formed  to  send  the  ser- 
vant for  his  master,  and  take  possession  in  the 
mean  time  of  his  house. 

4C  I'll  thank  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Tawbuck,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Cooper  wishes  to  see  him  on  v«ry 
particular  business." 

.  The  servant  went,  and  Cooper  assisted 
Cooke  -  out  of  the  post-chaise  and  into  the 
house,  where  the  first  thing  was  a  demand  for 
wine.  Mr.  Cooper  had  talked  of  his  friend 
TawbucVs  excellent  Madeira,  and  being  put 
in  mind  of  it,  felt  himself  obliged  to  go  still 
further  in  the  liberties  he  was  taking,  and  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  wine.  While  he  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  Cooke's .  drinking,  he  was 
endeavouring  to  devise  means  of  letting  Mr, 
Tawbuck  know  Cooke's  situation,  and  making 
the  necessary  apologies  without  Cooke's  hear? 
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after  many  exclamations  of  surprize  «t  his 
being  before  him,  ordered  something  to  drink. 
Cooper  asked  for  a  room,  and  immediately 
after  they  had  been  shewn  to  one,  he  slipt 
away,  and  gave  directions'" for  making  the 
liquor  very  weak,  and  then  returned  to  renew 
the  subject  of  the  projected  return  towards 
Liverpool. 

The  place  at  which  the  American  manager 
intended  to  deposit  his  enlisted  actor  for  die 
night,  was  about  five  miles  from  Liverpool, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tawbuck,  with  whom, 
though  but  slightly  acquainted  from  recent 
introduction,  and  two  or  three  dinner  meet- 
ings, be  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  an  asylum  for  Cooke, 
until  the  ship  for  New* York  was  ready  to 
weigh  anchor.    The  chaise,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  Warrington,  but  was  intended 
for  Mr.Tawbuck's,  was  now  waiting  at  the 
door.    The  plan  had  again  been  talked  over 
and  again  settled,  and  the  liqudr  that  had 
been  ordered  was  just  finished,  "when  in  came 
two  Liverpool  men  who  were  returning  home 
from  Warrington,  and  hearing  that  the  great 
Mr.  Cooke  was  in  the  house,  they  must 
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him:  Cooke,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
been  increasing  his  quantity  of  stimulus  all 
day,  though  very  moderately.  The  Liver- 
pool men,  merchants  or  traders,  on  enter* 
ing,  order  a  bottle  of  wine  and  introduce 
themselves  to  Cooke,  by  flattering  him  on  his 
celebrity,  excusing  the  liberty  they  took,  from 
their  great  desire  to  see  him :  he  very  plea* 
sandy  and  politely  joins  them  in  conversation, 
and  all  symptoms  of  departure  vanish.  * 

•  To  Mr.  Cooper,  thip  was  an  unexpected 
stroke.  He  saw  all  his  hopes  again  in  jeo- 
pardy. He  chafed  at  the  intrusion  of 
strangers  upon  their  privacy,  cursed  thei* 
impudence,  and  Cooke's  folly .  If  no  other  iH 
consequence  arose  from  the  rencontre,  he 
knew  these  men  would  report  in  Liverpool, 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  on  the  road 
with  Cooke,  for  they  knew  both  as  actors, 
and  addressed  them  by  name.  He  walked 
'  the  room  in  irritated  contemplation  of  the 
passing  scene,  while  Cooke  swallowed  the 
wine  and  the  flattery  of  his  new  friends.  He 
became  loquacious,  told  them  he  was  going  to 
London,  and  tieemed  with  difficulty  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  secret  of  his  intended 
voyage  to  America.     They  lamented  his  <Ie- 
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over  the  last  years  of  the  veteran  actor,  and 
probably  lengthened  his  life  more  than  any 
circumstance  likely  to  have  happened  in  his  na- 
tive country ;  for  those  habits  which  produced 
disease,  and  that  disease  which  terminated  his 
existence,  were  fixed  before  he  left  England, 
and  their  effects  were  suspended  by  the  new 
motives  which  arose  to  call  forth  his  better 
energies  in  another  hemisphere. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  1810,  George 
[Frederick  Cooke  embarked  on  board  the  ship 
Columbia,  Captain  Joshua  Hazard,  for  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  previously  made  shipment 
of  two  precious  commodities  for  the  A  me* 
rican  market — a  Mr.  Doige,  who  was  to  be 
principal  low  comedian,  and  Mr.  Smalley,  a 
little  great  singer,  who  had  been  brought 
out  in  London  some  years  before  at  Covent- 
garden  as  Master  Smalley,  and  was  probably 
among  the  wonders  of  the  time,  a  young  Or- 
pheus, or  infant  Incledon.  As  I  shall  pro- 
bably never  again  mention  these  worthies,  I 
will  here  record  their  fate.  The  first,  Doige, 
died  of  a  dropsy,  and  Master  Smalley,  who 
wa3  literally  vox  et  prxterea  nihil,  or  worse 
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than  nothing,  was  bribed  by  the  managers  to 
break  his  article,  and  run  away  from  them. 

Soon  after  Cooke  came  on  board,  another 
Thespian  appeared  coming  from  the  Chester 
aide,  and  Mr.  M'Farland  mounted  the  deckf 
having  determined  suddenly  to  travel,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  and  fortunes. 

His  travels,  and  those  of  George  Frederick, 
had  like  to  have  been  very  speedily  terminated ; 
for  scarcely  bad  Cooper  left  the  ship,  when 
she  was  boarded  by  a  revenue  officer,  who 
demanded  of  the  passengers  their  names  and 
the  places  of  their  birth.  This  complied  with, 
he  then  asked  to  see  the  captain's  papers,  and 
after  examination,  declared  that  the  names 
ef  Messrs.  Cooke  and  M'Farland  were  not 
entered  at  the  Custom-house,  and  they  musfc^ 
get  into  the  boat  and  return  to  Liverpool 

In  this  dilemma  they  went  down  into  the 
eabin  and  consulted  with  the  Captain,  and  the 
hint  was  suggested  by  some  one  of  the  com- 
pany, that  the  difficulty  might  be  removed, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  officer  changed,  by  a 
reasonably  weighty  argument,  impressed  with 
the  sanction  of  his  royal  master's  countenance. 

The  officer,  who  doubtless  expected  some 
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ingenious  opposition  to  his  order,  sent  one 
of  his  attendants  to  remind  the  gentlemen 
that  he  waited  for  them.  M'Farland,  who 
was  without  the  species  of  eloquence  required, 
begged  of  Cooke  to  speak  for  both ;  who,  ac- 
cordingly without  preface,  presented  his  rea- 
sons for  not  going  ashore,  in  the  shape  of  a 
guinea.  The  underling  shook  his  head- 
scratched  it— and  shook  it  again. 

"  O,  no,  master,  this  won't  do." 

"  Won'tdo?  How  so?" 

"  What,  only  one!  Oh  no,  that  won't  do." 

*4  Well,  there — there  is  another." 

"  Why,  aye — but  t'other  gentleman  ?" 

"That's  for  both." 

"  Won't  do.— What!— We  know  the  gen- 
tlemen— consider — the  risque — O  no." 

Cooke  cursing  the  fellow,  added  another 
guinea,  which  the  officer's  officer  received, 
with  the  others,  as  their  passport,  and  return* 
ing  to  his  superior,  the  boat  put  off  to  the 
shore  to  report  that  all  was  well,  and  the  pas- 
sengers cleared  according  to  established  form. 

Cooke,  who  bad  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  high-toned  course  of  stimulants  for  some 
time  past,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  farewell  glass 
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to  the  white  clifis  of  Albion;  and  the  first  day 
was  closed  by  a  quarrel  with  the  Captain,  who 
was  obliged  to  threaten  violence,  before  hi* 
troublesome  guest  could  be  induced  to  go  to 
his  birth,  for  the  night. 

Dissatisfaction  and  mad  intemperance  al- 
ways went  hand  in  hand  with  George  Frede- 
rick, and  this  state  of  body  and  mind  now 
continued,  until  the  intemperance  was  stopped 
by  sickness,  and  the  dissatisfaction  propor- 
tiohably  augmented  by  the  same  cause. 

He  vented  his  complaints  in  no  very  pleasant 
strains  on  all  around  him ; — he  cursed  bis  voy- 
age, himself,  and  Cooper — and  every  roll  of 
the  ship  was  accompanied  by  his  impatient 
exclamations  of  regret  at  having  left  his  native 
shores,  and  reproaches  alternately  applied  to 
himself  and  his  friend  Tom. 

Sickness  at  length  ceased  to  torment  him, 
and  fortunately  during  bis  illness,  his  compa- 
nions had  drank  up  every  drop  of  porter, 
wine,  brandy,  and  exery  thing  stronger  than 
water,  that  the  ship  had  beea  provided  with* 
The  fare  of  the  table  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  the  glass  but 
Thames  water  undergoing  its  purgation*  Cooke 
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now  enjoyed  the  providence  of  Cooper,  who 
had  supplied  him  with  some  bottles  of  essence 
of  lemon,  which  made  him  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage.    Books,   such  as  he  most  liked,  had 
been  provided  for  the  amusement  of  his  te- 
dious confinement.     His  appetite,  which  was 
ordinarily  very  poor,  now  became  excellent, 
his  health  was  perfectly  restored,  and  after  a 
fortnight  of  this  wholesome  privation,  he  ar- 
rived at  New* York  in  better  health  than  he 
had  enjoyed  for  years.     His  body   and  his 
mind  were  restored  to  perfect  sanity,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of 
existence  in  a  new  world — nothing  was  want- 
ing but  common  prudence,  to  have  retrieved 
all  his  errors,  and  made  him  as  a  man  worthy 
of  his  high  gifts  as  an  actor. 

Nothing  more  favourable  to  the  breaking 
up  the  old  train  of  images  and  habits  which 
degraded  this  extraordinary  man,  can  be  con- 
ceived, than  being  thus  removed  from  all  the 
haunts  of  his  former  idleness  or  weakness, 
and  introduced  among  a  people,  who,  in  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  as  an  actor,  sunk 
the  stories  which  tell-tale  fame  had  spread  of 
the  man ;  and  who  were  willing  to  receive  him 
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with  every  respect  and  honour  due  to  his  un- 
common talents. 

There  are  instances  of  persoi^  on  record, 
who,  after  experiencing  the  evils  proceeding 
from  excess,  and  having  become  so  much  the 
slaves  of  habit  as  to  be  unable  to  trust  them- 
selves with  a  single  stimulating  drop,  have 
resolved  to  refrain  altogether,  and  have  tri- 
umphantly kept  their  resolves.  Every  one 
canjtosQ. 

If  George  Frederick  Cooke,  after  expe- 
riencing the  good  effects,  which  he  always  ac- 
knowledged, of  fourteen  days  abstinence,  had 
made  and  held  to  such  a  resolution,  what  a 
noble  triumph  would  he  have  afforded  to  the 
friends  of  rare  and  exalted  genius  f 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Cooke's  arrival  in  America — Plays  Richard 
on  the  2lst  Nov.  1810 — His  Account  of 
his  Voyage  and  his  Reception  in  New- 
York—Plays  Sir  Pertinax— Shy  lock — Re- 
marks— Glenalvon — Sir  Archy — Zanga — 
Sir  Giles  Overreach — Remarks — Falstaff 
—Remarks  and  Comparison  between  Cooke 
and  Falstaff — Shameful  Exhibition  on  tht 
Night  of  his  Benefit  in  Cato — Embark* 
for  Boston. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
which  introduced  George  Frederick  Cooke 
upon  tjie  shores  and  the  stage  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
be  visited  a  new  world,  to  which  his  feme 
had  been  wafted  before  him,  and  where  his 
presence  caused  a  greater  sensation,  than  the 
arrival  of  any  individual  not  connected  with 
the  political  welfare  of  the  country. 
"When  Mr.   Cooper's  letter  arrived,   an- 
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nouncing  the  engagement,   his  partner  in  the 

theatrical  property  could  scarcely  realize  it* 

The  season  had  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  company 

was  comparatively  poor,    and  the     receipts 

scanty.     But 

"  Now  was  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York  " 

A  pilot  boat  had  been  procured,  and  the 
manager,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  went 
down  to  Sandy  hook,  and  cruized  a  day  and 
night  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  ship,  and  bring* 
ing  up  her  precious  freight.  They  however 
returned  without  the  prize* 

At  length  the  great  man  arrived,  and  landed 
in  New-York  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  1810. 

The  report  of  his  engagement  was  not  ge- 
nerally believed.  It  appeared  as  impossible 
to  many,  that  the  great  London  actor  should 
be  removed  to  America,  as  that  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  should  be  transported  across  the 
Atlantic.  Englishmen  in  New- York  swore 
roundly  that  it  could  not  be.  .It  was  some 
other  performer  of  the  same  name — it  was  even 
insinuated  that  the  whole  was  an  imposition — 
"  Cooke  come  to  America!  Pooh!" 
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However,  Cooke  bad  come  to  America — had 
landed  in  New- York,  and  was  seated  tite* 
d-titc  with  the  manager  in  a  snug  room  at  the 
Tontine  coffee*house*  over  a  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira. ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th'  of  November, 
receiving  a  note  with  the  information  of  Cooke's 
arrival,  and  a  request  to  come  to  the  Tontine 
coffee-house,  I  went,  and  found  the  veteran  of 
the  sock  and  buskin  seated  with  Mr.  Price  as 
above  described.  On  my  introduction  to  him, 
he  received  me  with  all  the  politeness  of  the  old 
school,  and  the  first  ceremonies  over,  I  could 
not  but  admire  his  appearance  as  well  as  his 
manner,  so  opposite  to  the  idea  I  had  formed 
of  him,  in  consequence  of  hearing  the  many 
anecdotes  circulated  among  theatrical  people, 
of  his  rudeness  and  intemperance. 

He  looked  older  than  men  I  had  been  used 
to  seeing  of  his  age,  but  vigorous  and  health* 
ful.  The  neatness  of  his  dress,  his  sober  suit 
of  grey,  his  powdered  grey  hairs,  and  suavity 
of  address,  gave  no  indication  of  the  eccentric 
being,  whose  weaknesses  had  been  the  theme 
of  the  English  fugitive  publications;  nor  could 
the  strictest  examination  detect  any  of  those 
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marks  with  which  the  votaries  of  intemperance, 
falsely  called  pleasure,  are  so  universally  stig- 
matized. Mr.  Price  has  since  mentioned  to 
me,  that  on  opening  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Cooke 
'  awaited  him,  add  seeing  a  man  so  different 
from  the  image  his  imagination  had  formed  of 
Cooke — the  eccentric,  wild  and  depraved 
Cooke — he  shut  the  door,  and  returned  to  the 
bar  of  the  coffee-house,  to  enquire  if  they  had 
not  directed  him  to  a  wrong  apartment. 
-  After  his  pint  of  wine  Mr.  Cooke  went  to 
the  theatre.  It  was  soon  rumoured  that  Cooke 
was  in  the  boxes,  and  the  players  on  the.  stage 
were  left  unattended  to.  He  passed  through 
the  private  door  to  the  manager's  room,  and 
then  retired  to  the  Tontine  coffee-house  fpr 
the  night. 

The  next  day  he  dined  with  the  manager 
t£te-d~t$te,  and  when  I  saw  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  he  was  in  bed  at  eleven. 
He  laughed,  and  turning  away  his  head,  with 
his  peculiarly  arch  look,  says, 

"  Cooper  gave  me  a  great  many  cautions 
when  I  left  him,  but  he  forgot  to  caution  me 
against  his  partner/' 

yol.  ii.  n 
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A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  ppiee  invi^d  « 
large  party  to  meet  Cooke  at  his  house*  %nd 
the  veteran  conducted  himself  with  great;  pw* 
priety;  but,  as  usual,  sat  them  s&  oitf,  3*4 
continued  when  left  with  his  host*  tq  drink 
and  utter  bis  political  opinions*  nM  the  mw* 
luminous  for  his  "  potations  pottle  deep/* 
Finding  that  he  was  immoveable,  and  newly 
insensible  about  twelve  o'clock,  Price  station-* 
ing  a  servant  in  the  room,  left  him  repeating, 
as  he  bad  done  over  and  over  before*  "  What 
can  France  promise  you,  that  England  cannot 
guarantee  to  you  ?" 

Mr.  Price  went  to  bed,  and  waking  about 
six  in  the  morning,  sHpt  on. his  olotbssand 
went  down  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  found 
Cooke  in  the  same  spot,  who  lifting  his  head, 
began  again,  "  What  can  France  promise  you, 
that  England  cannot  guarantee  to  you?"  and 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  politics,  and  retire  after  a  sitting  of 
fifteen  hours. 

On  Wednesday  the  21st  of  November,  ha 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  American 
stage,  in  Richard  the  Third. 

The  throng  at  the  avenues  was  unexampled? 
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the  press  violent  and  dangerous.  Many  in 
the  confusion,  without  wishing  it,  were  forced 
through  the  doors,  and  no  payments  received 
for  them.  Many  ladies  were  taken  round  to 
the  back-door  of  the  theatre  in  Theatre-alley* 
and  introduced  to  the  boxes  from  behind  the 
curtain.  The  confusion  was  very  great,  but 
it  was  caused  principally  by  a  want  of  fore* 
sight;  the  inconvenience  of  the  entrance  to  the 
boxes  never  having  been  made  manifest  before 
by  any  great  press  upon  the  house. 

I  regret,  now,  that  I  did  not,  when  I 
bad  ample  opportunity,  note  every  passage 
of  every  character  this  great  actor  played, 
and  describe  minutely  the  manner  and  the 
tone,  the  movement  of  the  arm,  the  hand, 
nay,  even  the  finger,  corresponding  to  each 
expression  of  the  mind  on  his  face.  I  regret 
it,  but  perhaps  the  reader  may  have  cause  of 
congratulation  that  he  is  spared  such  minute 
criticism. 

On  Mr.  Cooke's  appearance  this  evening, 
tbe  burst  of  welcome  was  such  as  may  be 
imagined  to  come  from  2200  people  assem- 
bled to  greet  him  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sion of  their  satisfaction  on  bis  arrival.     Ho 
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entered  on  the  right  hand  of  the  audience, 
and  with  a  dignified  erect  deportment,  walked 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  amidst  their  plaudits. 
His  appearance  was  picturesque  and  proudly 
noble:  his  head  elevated,  his  step  firm,  his 
eye  beaming  fire.  I  saw  no  vestige  of  the 
venerable  grey-haired  old  gentleman  I  had 
been  introduced  to  al  the  coffee-house;  and 
the  utmost  effort  of  imagination  could  not 
have  reconciled  the  figure  I  now  saw,  with 
that  of  imbecility  and  intemperance. 

He  returned  the  salutes  of  the  audience,  not 
as  a  player  to  the  public  on  whom  he  depended, 
but  ad  a  victorious  prince,  acknowledging  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  campaign — asHichard  Duke 
of  Gloster,  the  most  valiant  branch  of  the 
triumphant  House  of  York. 

When  he  spoke: 

<c  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lower'd  upon  our  boose, 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  1 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stern  alarums,  &c." 
(he  high  key  in  which  he  pitched  his  voice, 
and  its  sharp  and  rather  grating  tonesf  caused 
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a  sensation  of  disappointment  in  some,  and  a, 
fear  in  others,  that  such  tones  could  not  be 
modulated  to  the  various  cadences  of  nature, 
or  such  a  voice  have  compass  for  the  varied  ex- 
pressions of  harmonious  diction  and  distracting 
passion,  which  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 
require ;  but  disappointment  and  fear  vanished, 
and  conviction  and  admiration  succeeded,  and 
increased  to  the  dropping  of  the  curtain ;  when 
reiterated  plaudits  expressed  the  fulness  with 
which  expectation  had  been  realized,  and  taste 
and  feeling  gratified. 

Previous  to  his  going  on,  Mr.  Cooke's  agf- 
tation  was  extreme.  He  trembled  like  an 
untried  candidate  who  had  never  jaced  an 
audience;  and  he  has  afterwards  said,  feel- 
ingly, that  the  idea  of  appearing,  before  a  new 
people,  and  in  a  new  world,  at  his  advanced 
time  of  life,  agitated  him  even  more  than  his 
first  appearance  before  that  London  audience 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate. 

There  were  on  this  occasion  received 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
amount  would  have  been  more,  but  for  the 
confusion  before  mentioned.  There  were  1358 
persons  accounted  for  in  the  boxes. 
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The  following  short  memoir,  written  by  Mr, 
Cooke  soon  after  his  arrival,  evinces  the  ton 
pression  made  upon  him  by  his  reception  in 
the  New  World. 

"  On  Thursday  afternoon,  October  the  4thf 
|810,  embarked  at  Liverpool  on  board  the 
Columbia,  of  and  for  New-York,  N.  America, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  immediately. 
The  master  of  the  ship  (about  300  tons)  Joshua 
Hazard,  of  Rhode-Island.  On  Monday  the 
8th,  cleared  St.  George's  Channel,  *nd  on 
Friday  evening,  November  the  J6th,  landed 
at  New-York,  after  a  tedious  and  tempes- 
tuous passage. 

"  Two  gentlemen  came  Qn  board  and  coin 
ducted  me  to  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  where 
I  was  soon  joined  by  Mr,  Price,  joint  nun 
pager  of  the  theatre  in  New- York  with  Mr, 
Cooper,  who  took  leave  of  me  on  board,  the 
day  I  sailed  from  Liverpool,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  returned 
with  hjm  to  the  coffeehouse.  Mr.  P.  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  a  gentleman  also 
connected  with  the  theatre.  Supped  with 
Mr.  P.  at  the  coffee-house,  and  slept  there. 
Next  day  accompanied  Mr.  P.  to  the  Custom? 
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bouse*  where*  upon  paying  20  cents,  I  obtained 
ft  permit  to  land  my  baggage.  A  cent  is  the 
100th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  something  more 
than  the  English  halfpenny.  Walked  about 
the  city >  and  dined  at  Mr.  Price's  house,  296, 
Broad-way.  The  evening  I  landed  presented 
Mr.  P.  with  an  open  note  from  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  also  an  order  from  Mr.  C.  for  194  dollars 
a&d  ^,  as  Value  for  English  bank-notes  paid 
16  Mr.  C.  or  exchanged  in  England.  Also, 
With  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper  addressed  to 
tne,  add  dated  London,  August  the  5th, 
1810.  Slept  at  Mr.  P/s  house.  Next  day, 
(Sunday)  took  a  long  walk  in  and  about  the 
city  with  Mr.  P.  Dined  at  his  house,  and  re- 
turned at  night  to  the  coffee-house,  much 
indisposed.  Remained  in  my  apartment  until 
Wednesday  morning  the  21st,  when  I  went 
With  Mr.  P.  to  the  theatre,  and  rehearsed 
Richard  III.  Attended  the  two  days  before 
by  Doctor  McLean,  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  at  Mr.  P/s;  was  also 
visited  by  some  other  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  Master  Payne,  the  American  Roscius. 
I  thought  him  a  polite,  sensible  youth,  and  the 
reverse  of  our  young  Roscius.    Promised  to 
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accompany  him  to  bis  father's,  a  short  distance 
from  town,  on  Thursday  evening  at  six,  where 
J  was  also  to  he  introduced  to  Mr.  Fennel,  an 
actor  of  pelebrity,  and  whom  I  met,  above 
twenty  years  ago,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England. 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  I  made  my  ap»- 
pearance  before  the  New-York  audience,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  warm  and  flattering 
manner.  My  applause  throughout  the  play 
.and  at  the  conclusion,  exceeded  my  utmost 
expectations.  It  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
house  ever  known  in  America v  It  was  a  re- 
semblance of  the  audiences  at  Drury-lane, 
when  Mrs.  Siddpns  first  appeared  there,  many 
hundreds  being  unable  to  procure  admittance. 
The  box-book  was  closed  in  the  morning. 
Went  home  with  Mr.  P.  Supped  and  slept 
there.  J)r.  M'Leao,  and  Mr.  Simpson  the 
acting-pianager,  joined  us.  Next  morning, 
(Thursday  the  22d),  breakfasted  in  my  bed- 
phamber,  and  afterwards  called  at  the  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  the  Tontine/' 

The  next  night  on  which  the  theatre  was 
opened,  Friday  the  23d  of  November,  he 
played  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant,  in  the  Map 
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of  the  World.  I  have  only  to  add  to  what! 
have  said  on  this  play,  and  his  acting  in  the 
character,  that  my  countrymen  appreciated 
both  with  a  truth  and  discrimination  ho- 
nourable to,  though  expected  from  them. 

Mr.  Cooke  felt  that  he  played  before  an 
intelligent  audience,  who  received  with  marked 
approbation  what  hfc  knew  to  be  his  best  points. 
This  justly  pleased  and  encouraged  him.  On 
the  night  of  Richard,  he  had  been  particularly 
gratified  in  observing  the  sensation  produced 
by  his  sneering  speech  to  Lord  Stanley, 

€t  Well,  Sir,  and  as  you  guess?" 

On  this  night,  the  23d  November,  not- 
withstanding a  violent  snow  storm,  which 
would  have  made  a  "  heartless  void'1  of  the 
theatre  on  a  common  occasion,  the  receipts 
were  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  dol- 
lars. 

The  theatre  was  advertised  to  be  opened 
the  next  evening,  Saturday,  an  additional 
night  to  the  usual  weekly  number,  and  Rich- 
ard the  Third  the  play, 

After  playing  Sir  Pertinaix,  he  had  supped, 
^nd  drank  freely.    The  pext  day,  about  ope 
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o'clock,  he  came  in  a  carriage  to  the  theatre, 
but  was  evidently  affected  by  the  intempe* 
ranee  of  the  preceding  night.  He  was  by 
turns*  humorous,  pettish,  good-natured,  ir* 
rascible,  wild,  and  attentive. 

He  was  told  by  some  one,  that  a  para- 
graph had  appeared  that  morning  in  one  of 
our  daily  papers,  copied  from  a  London 
print,  which  represented  him  as  being  drunk 
when  he  embarked  for  America.  He  burst 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  with  oaths  vowed 
vengeance  on  the  printer  or  editor;  but  ha 
soon  forgot  it,  and  conscious  of  the  inroads 
made  on  him  by  his  last  night's  orgies,  he  hu- 
morously exclaimed,  "  Curse  that  sbip*6*pr 
tain  of  mine,  he  kept  me  so  long  upon  water, 
that  the  wine  has  a  very  different  effect  upon 
me  from  what  it  used  to  have — I  can't  drink 
at  all — fourteen  days  upon  water— yet  I 
must  confess,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life-— 
that's  in  favour  of  the  water,  system" 

He  spoke,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  a  husfcy 
kind  of  voice,  and  little  above  a  whisper. 
This  was  the  usual  effect  of  excess.  He 
seemed  a  little^anxious  for  the  Richard  of  the 
night,  but  said  he  could  "  force  bis  voice* 
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Night  came— he  began— his  voice  broke 
short  and  sudden— the  high  notes  foiled,  and 
of  low  notes  there  were  none — the  audience 
encouraged — every  remedy  he  could  devise 
was  tried  behind  the  scenes,  in  vain — he  could 
only  whisper— he  apologized  to  the  audience, 
who  generally  supposed  the  hoarseness  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cold,  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  continue  his  whispering :  in  the  mean  time 
•ome  of  the  remedies  applied  having  been  sti- 
mulants, the  latter  part  of  Richard,  though 
only  pantomimic,  became  very  spirited,  and 
to  those  who  knew  the  cause,  approached  very 
near  the  comic.  The  public,  however,  did 
Hot  suspect,  and  gave  him  credit  for  the 
peal  with  which  he  exerted  himself  for  their 
amusement  under  the  pressure  of  indisposi- 
tion. Though  a  Saturday  night,  the  receipt* 
were  eleven  hundred  and  fifty^five  dollars.  v 

Mr.  Cooke  did  not  play  again  until  Wed- 
nesday the  28th  of  November,  when  his 
fourth  night  was  announced,  the  play,  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice, 

In  the  meantime  the  manager,  with  a  just 
attention  to  his  own  and  his  absent  part- 
wfs  interest,  i^ted  and  prevailed  o»  Mr. 
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Cooke  to  take  up  bis  abode  with  him.  This 
was  an  eligible  and  honourable  situation  for 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  he  had  that  attention  paid 
to  him  by  his  host  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  which  was  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  him  to  manly  and  determined  con- 
duct. 

His  Shy  lock,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
seen  with  delight.  I  never  felt  more  forcibly 
than  I  did  this  evening,  the  effect  of  that 
"  continued  discrimination/'  and  that  perfect 
identification  of  the  actor  with  the  character, 
which  appeared  in  this  masterly  representa- 
tion. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mr.  Cooke  play  Shylock,  will  remem- 
ber the  reverential  bowing  of  his  head,  when, 
in  Portia's  speech  exhorting  him  to  mercy, 
*he  comes  to  the  line, 

"  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself;"  i 

and  the  rejecting  shake  of  his  head  and  wav- 
ing of  his  hand,  when  she  says, 

u  We  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer,  doth  teach  us  all 
To  reader  the  deeds  of  mercy." 
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Shakespeare  here  makes  Portia,  in  her  zeal, 
quote  the  Lordts  Prayer,  and  enforce  its  di- 
vine precept  as  applicable  to  Shylock ;  but  the 
great  actor,  by  his  look,  and  the  movement  of 
his  head  and  hand,  gives  a  comment  on  the 
text,  by  rejecting  the  application  to  himself, 
or  those  of  bis  belief.  These  are  the  touches 
which  realize  the  scene,  and  prove  the  hand  of 
the  master. 

As  to  the  play,  beautiful  and  great  as  it  is, 
there  are  blemishes,  and  there  are  objections 
to  its  being  represented ;  but  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  ought  to  encounter  the  effect  of 
the  representation  of  Shylock  upon  the  vul- 
gar, by  treating  the  character  as  the  Scotch 
do  Sir  Pertinax,  as  an  admirable  effort  of  the 
author,  but  no  ways  appertaining  to  them  as 
a  people.  ^ 

The  receipts  were  on  this  occasion,  eighteen 
.hundred  and  four  dollars.  On  Friday  the 
30th,  he  repeated  Sir  Pertinax,  to  a  house 
of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  sixth  night  of  his  acting  in  America, 
was  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  he  played 
Glenalvon,  in  Home's  Douglas,  and  Sir  Ar- 
chy  M'Sarcasm  in  Lovo-a-la-Mode.     Not- 
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withstanding  a  violent  storm,  this  exhibition 
produced  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  December  5th,  he  played 
Zanga,  in  the  Revenge,  but  was  not  even  per- 
feet  in  the  words. — Passages  were  doubtless 
fine,  but  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  failure.  The 
receipts  were  this  night  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  dollars. 

Mr*  Cooke's  eighth  night  was  on  Friday 
the  7th  of  December,  when  he  played  Shy- 
lock  and  Sir  Archy.  But  in  the  latter,  his 
voice  broke  in  the  most  painful  manner  to  his 
auditors,  and  be  hoarsely  whispered  through 
the  part*  In  the  house,  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars. 

His  ninth  night  was  Macbeth,  which  he 
performed  on  the  10th  of  December.  Tfe* 
receipts  sixteen  hundred  and  five  dollars. 

The  next  performance  was  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts*  a  play  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Cooke-  s  wonderful  performance  in  Sit 
Giles  Overreach,  did  not  please  ki  New-York. 
The  character  of  Sir  Giles,  shocks  by  his  atra~ 
city;  and  even  his  punishment,  though  we  re-* 
joicejn  it,  strikes  us  with  horror.  The  acting 
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tf  Mr.  Cooke,  at  this  terrible  point,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  His  attempt  to  draw  hi; 
sword,  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  his  arm,  p^l? 
sied  and  stiffened,  and  rendered  powerless  as 
if  by  the  stroke  of  heaven's  avenging  thunder 
«~~the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  this 
moment,  and  his  sinking  convulsed,  and  then 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  servants,  were  so 
frightfully  impressive  and  true  to  nature,  as 
to  leave  an  image  never  to  be  erased. 

One  night  in  this  situation,  by  some  aoci* 
dent,  the  attendants  were  not  ready  to  receive 
him,  when  he  fell  back,  expecting  to  be 
caught  in  their  arms  as  usual;  but  instead  of 
losing,  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
omission ;  for  he  fell  so  perfectly  dead  to  ap- 
pearance, and  was  carried  off  so  much  like  a 
cojpse,  as  only  to  increase  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  The  receipts  were  this  night,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars. 
.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  best  of 
the  Fafetaffs,  on  Friday,  December  the  14tb. 
This  play,  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
is  rich  in  interest,  character,  and  dialogue. 
Tho  Prince  of  Wales  and  Harry  Percy,  so 
finely  contrasted,  and  so  consonant  to  history 
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"  Toiti,  hare  you  got  your  bat  on? — it's  all  very  well 
if  Tom  has  got  his  hat  on*" 

Both  fond  of  being  "  cock  of-  the  walk/* 
or  head  of  the  company  he  kept;  both  spend- 
thrifts, both  pursued  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, both  actors — "  Come,  Hal,  let  us  have  a 
play  extempore,"  both  soldiers,  and  both,  not 
only  witty  themselves,  "  but  the  cause  of  wit 
in  others." 

The  absurdity  of  affixing  to  the  player,  the 
qualities  of  the  character  he  represents,  is  so 
very  evident,  that  one  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequency  of  the  error*  It  might 
as  well  be  asserted,  that  he  who  played  the 
old  man,  must  be  decrepid,  or  that  he  who 
plays  the  drunkard,  must  be  intemperate, 
as  that  the  actor  who  personates  the  hero, 
must  be  brave  and  magnanimous,  or  the  re- 
presentative of  the  villain,  a  man  of  vile 
thoughts  and  base  disposition* 

Whatever  cause  Mr.  Cooke's  auditors  may 
have  assigned  for  his  just  representation  of 
the  eccentric  and  humorous  Sir  John,  they 
could  not  but  agree,  that  they  had  never  seen 
him  personified  before.  The  amount  of  re- 
ceipts on  this  night,  was  fourteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars. 
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The  twelfth  night  of  our  hero's  perform- 
ance in  Abierica,  wasP  on  Monday  the  17th 
of  December*  when  he  repeated  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  to  a  house  of  seven  hundred  afid 
ninety-eight  dollars. 

During  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  bis 
landing,  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  gradually  .giv- 
ing way  more  and  more  to  his  old  enemy. 
His  want  of  self-restraint  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  cease  those  invitations  to  /dinner- 
parties, which  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish his  talents,  would  otherwise  have 
made  incessant.  But  every  night  after  play- 
ing was  devoted  to  indulgence,  ainj  the  con- 
sequent deplorable  state,  sometimes  extended 
to  depriving  him  of  voice  on  the  following 
night  of  playing;  but  heretofore  he  had  not 
exposed  himself  palpably  to  the  public. 

After  playing  Sir  Giles,  he  indulged  him- 
self as  usual,  but  became  unusually  offensive 
in  words  and  manner,  and  at  length,  at  vari- 
ance with  himself  and  his  host,  retired  sul- 
lenly to  his  chamber,  and,  as  was  frequent 
with  him,  sat  up  all  night.  In  the  morning 
he  went  to  bed,  About  noon  he  arose,  and 
leaving  an  excuse  with  the  servant  for  not 
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Cooke  to  take  up  bis  abode  with  him.  This 
was  an  eligible  and  honourable  situation  for 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  he  had  that  attention  paid 
to  him  by  his  host  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  which  -was  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  him  to  manly  and  determined  con- 
duct. 

His  Shylock,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
seen  with  delight.  I  never  felt  more  forcibly 
than  I  did  this  evening,  the  effect  of  that 
"  continued  discrimination/'  and  that  perfect 
identification  of  the  actor  with  the  character, 
which  appeared  in  this  masterly  representa- 
tion. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
peeing  Mr.  Cooke  play  Shylock,  will  remem- 
ber the  reverential  bowing  of  bis  head,  when, 
in  Portia's  speech  exhorting  him  to  mercy, 
*he  comes  to  the  line, 

"  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself-,"  \ 

and  the  rejecting  shake  of  his  head  and  wav* 
ing  of  his  hand,  when  she  says, 

u  We  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer,  doth  teach  us  all 
To  reader  the  deeds  of  mercy.9' 
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SHakespeare  here  makes  Portia,  in  her  zeal, 
quote  the  Lord?*  Prayer,  and  enforce  its  di- 
vine precept  as  applicable  to  Shylock ;  but  the 
great  actor,  by  his  look,  and  the  movement  of 
his  head  and  hand,  gives  a  comment  on  the 
text,  by  rejecting  the  application  to  himself, 
or  those  of  his  belief.  These  are  the  touches 
which  realize  the  scene,  and  prove  the  hand  of 
the  master. 

As  to  the  play,  beautiful  and  great  as  it  is, 
there  are  blemishes,  and  there  are  objections 
to  its  being  represented ;  but  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  ought  to  encounter  the  effect  of 
the  representation  of  Shylock  upon  the  vul- 
gar, by  treating  the  character  as  the  Scotch 
do  Sir  Pertinax,  as  an  admirable  effort  of  the 
author,  but  no  ways  appertaining  to  them  as 
a  people.  '      . 

The  receipts  were  on  this  occasion,  eighteen 
Jiundred  and  four  dollars.  On  Friday  the 
30th,  he  repeated  Sir  Pertinax,  to  a  house 
of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  sixth  night  of  his  acting  in  America, 
was  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  he  played 
Glenalvon,  in  Home's  Douglas,  and  Sir  Ar- 
chy  M'Sarcasm  in  Lovo-a-Ia-Mode.     Not- 
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withstanding  a  violent  storm,  this  exhibition 
produced  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars. 

On  Wednesday,  December  5th,  he  played 
Zanga,  in  the  Revenge,  but  was  not  even  per* 
feet  in  the  words, — Passages  were  doubtless 
fine,  but  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  failure.  The 
receipts  were  this  night  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Cooke's  eighth  night  Was  on  Friday 
the  7th  of  December,  when  he  played  Shy- 
lock  and  Sir  Archy.  But  in  the  latter,  his 
voice  broke  in  the  most  painful  manner  to  his 
auditors,  and  he  hoarsely  whispered  through 
the  part*  In  the  house,  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars. 

His  ninth  night  was  Macbeth,  which  he 
performed  on  the  10th  of  December.  Tfca 
receipts  sixteen  hundred  and  five  dollars. 

The  next  performance  was  A  New  Way  to 
Toy  Old  Debts,  a  play  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Mi*.  Cooke's  wonderful  performance  in  Sic 
Giles  Overreach,  did  not  please  in  New-York. 
The  character  of  Sir  Giles,  shocks  by  his  atro- 
city;  and  even  his  punishment,  though  we  re* 
joke  in  it*  strikes  as  with  bortor*   The  acting 
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of  Mr.  Cooke,  at  this  terrible  point,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  His  attempt  to  draw  hi? 
sword,  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  his  arm,  pal? 
sied  and  stiffened,  and  rendered  powerless  as 
if  by  the  stroke  of  heaven's  avenging  thunder 
-—the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  this 
moment,  and  his  sinking  convulsed,  and  then 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  servants,  were  so 
frightfully  impressive  and  true  to  nature,  as 
to  leave  an  image  never  to  be  erased. 

One  night  in  this  situation,  by  some  acci- 
dent, the  attendants  were  not  ready  to  receive 
htm,  when  he  fell  back,  expecting  to  be 
caught  in  their  arms  as  usual;  but  instead  of 
losing,  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
omission ;  for  he  fell  so  perfectly  dead  to  ap- 
pearance, and  was  carried  off  so  much  like  a 
corpse,  as  only  to  increase  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  The  receipts  were  this  night,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  best  of 
the  Fahtaffs,  on  Friday,  December  the  14tb. 
This  play,  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
is  rich  in  interest,  character,  and  dialogue. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Harry  Percy,  so 
finely  contrasted,  and  so  consonant  to  history 
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—the  comic*  part,  so  replete  with  situation, 
humour,  and  wit — Falstaff  with  his  compa- 
nions, new  from  the  mint  of  the  poet's  brain,* 
with  all  their  "  gloss  upon  them/'  and  with 
an  unmixed  purity  of  sterling  worth,  make 
this,  with  the  exception  of  Richard,  the  finest 
of  Shakespeare's  historic  plays. 

I  dined  in  company  with  Mr.  Cooke  -  on 
this  day,  and  rode  with  him  to  the  theatre* 
On  our  way,  Henderson  was  mentioned  by 
him.  He  said  his  best  points  were  only  co- 
pied from  that  great  actor. 

I  have  before  noticed  the  honourable  man* 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Cooke  acknowledged  his  ob- 
ligations to  his  predecessors.  But  Mr.  Cooke 
was  no  servile  copyist.  He  treasured  up  for 
his  own  improvement,  the  happy  efforts  of 
other  artists  in  their  representation  of  na- 
ture— but  he  never  lost  sight  of  nature  in  his 
own  exhibitions  of  character. 

The  writers  who  have  remarked  upon  Mr. 
Cooke's  acting,  have,  after  giving  him  that 
praise  which  could  not  be  withheld,  tasked 
themselves  to  account  for.  his  peculiar  excel* 
lence  in  this  or  that  character,  or  this  or 
that  manner.      One,  very  ingeniously,   ac- 
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counts  for  his  perfect  representation  of  Scotch 
manners  and  dialect,  by  saying  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  leaving  in  that  case,  his  perfect 
English  accent  and  orthoepy-  unaccounted  for; 
another  says,  he  is  so  exquisite  in  hypocriti- 
cal characters,  because  he  is  a  hypocrite ;  a 
third,  accounts  for  his  vivid  exhibition  of 
frightful  passion,  by  saying  his  passions  were 
of  that  strong  and  furious  kind ;  and  his  great 
excellence  in  sarcasm  was  supposed  to  be 
common  to  him,  off  or  on  the  stage ;  but  I 
have  not  found  one  who  accounted  for  his  ex- 
cellence  in  Falstfeff,  by  a  supposed  similarity 
in  his  own  character,  to  that  of  the  merry 
knight,  and  yet  they  both  were  professed  sen- 
sualists, drank  inordinately,  ate  little, 

"  Bat  one  half-penny  worth  of  bread  to  this  intoler- 
able deal  of  sack  ;'* 

both,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  cup, 
were  braggarts,  romancers,  and  quarrelers, 
and  both  unparalleled  for  backing  out,  when  an 
antagonist  was  provoked  to  dangerous  oppo* 
sitiori: 

"  I   call  thee  coward!  Til  see  thee  damned,  ere  I'll 
call  thee -coward/9 
VOL,  II.  O 
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"  Torti,  have  you  got  yoilr  hat  on}— it's  all  very  well 
if  Tom  has  got  his  hat  on." 

Both  fond  of  being  "  cock  of-  the  walk," 
or  head  of  the  company  he  kept;  both  spend* 
thrifts,  both  pursued  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, both  actors — "  Come,  Hal,  let  us  have  a 
play  extempore,"  both  soldiers,  and  both,  not 
only  witty  themselves,  "  but  the  cause  of  wit 
in  others." 

The  absurdity  of  affixing  to  the  player,  the 
qualities  of  the  character  he  represents,  is  so 
very  evident,  that  one  cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequency  of  the  error.  It  might 
as  well  be  asserted,  that  he  who  played  the 
old  man,  must  be  decrepid,  or  that  he  who 
plays  the  drunkard,  must  be  intemperate, 
as  that  the  actor  who  personates  the  hero, 
must  be  brave  and  magnanimous,  or  the  re- 
presentative of  the  villain,  a  man  of  vile 
thoughts  and  base  disposition. 

Whatever  cause  Mr.  Cooke's  auditors  may 
have  assigned  for  bis  just  representation  of 
the  eccentric  and  humorous  Sir  John,  they 
could  not  but  agree,  that  they  had  never  seen 
him  personified  before.  The  amount  of  re* 
ceipts  cm  this  night,  was  fourteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars. 
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The  twelfth  night  of  diir  hero's  perform- 
ance in  Ataerica,  wasP  on  Monday  the  17th 
of  December^  when  he  repeated  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  to  a  house  of  seven  hundred  aftd 
ninety-eight  dollars. 

During  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
landing,  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  gradually  giv- 
ing  way  more  and  more  to  his  old  enemy. 
His  want  of  self-restraint  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  cease  those  invitations  to  /dinner- 
parties, which  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish his  talents,  would  otherwise  have 
made  incessant.  But  every  night  after  play- 
ing was  devoted  to  indulgence,  aixj  the  con- 
sequent deplorable  state,  sometimes  extended 
to  depriving  him  of  voice  on  the  following 
night  of  playing;  but  heretofore  he  had  not 
exposed  himself  palpably  to  the  public. 

After  playing  Sir  Giles,  he  indulged  him- 
self as  usual,  but  became  unusually  offensive 
in  words  and  manner,  and  at  length,  at  vari- 
ance with  himself  and  his  host,  retired  sul- 
lenly to  his  chamber,  and,  as  was  frequent 
with  him,  sat  up  all  night.  In  the  morning 
be  went  to  bed,  About  noon  he  arose,  and 
leaving  an  excuse  with  the  servant  for  not 
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dining  at  home,  went  out,  without  having 
seen  any  otiier  part  of  the  family. 

He  rambled  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
in  his  solitary  manner  for  some  hours,  and 
then  directed  his  steps  to  the  Tontine  coffee- 
house, the  place  at  which  he  lodged  upon  his 
landing.  Here  he  dined,  and  repeated  bis 
maddening  draughts  till  late  at  night,  or  in 
the  morning,  he  again  sunk  to  rest ;  if  sink- 
ing to  partial  oblivion,  overwhelmed  by  in- 
temperance, deserves  that  quiet  appellation. 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  conscious  of  having  done  wrong, 
ashamed  to  see  those  whom  he  knows  to  have 
just  cause  to  be  offended  with  him,  yet  en* 
deayouring  to  cast  blame  from  himself,  and 
conjuring  up  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
person .  he  fears  to.  meet,,  are  tormentors  so 
busily  ingenious,  that  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine a  more  pitiable  situation  thai)  that  of 
the  unhappy  subject  who  has  reduced  bin** 
self  to  such  a  degraded  state.  A  mind  thus 
debilitated,  sees  no  resource  but  in  madly 
recurring  to  the  cause  of  his  misery  for  relief* 

On  the  next  day,  Cooke,  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  long-continued  intemperance, 
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left  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  removing, his  baggqge  from  the 
hospitable  asylum  be  had  enjoyed  in  die 
house  of  the  manager. 

This .  day,  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
had  been  appointed  for  his  benefit.  Cato 
was  the  play.  The  bills  announced  the  last 
night  of  Mr.  Cooke's  engagement,  previous 
to  his  proceeding  to  Boston,  the  tragedy  of 
"  Cato,"  and  the  force  of "  Love-a-la-Mode," 
ibr  Mr.  Cooke's  benefit.  The  rehearsals  of 
."  Cato"  had  been  called,  but  the  tragedy  of 
".Cato"  was  rehearsed  without  the, presence 
lof.the  hero.  Cooke  looked  into  the  theatre 
on  his  way  from  the  coffee-house  to  the  mar 
jaager's,  and  asked  the  prompter  if  "  all  was 
welL"  His  appearance  indicated  too  strongly, 
that  all  was  not  well  with  him. 

He  came  into  the  green-room,  and  hear- 
ing the  call-boy  call,  as  usual,  the  performers 
to  come  to  the  stage,  by  the  names  of  the 
.characters  they  were    to    represent,    Jubq, 
Sypbax,  Cato,  he  beckoned  the  boy  to  him* 
,    "My  good  lad,  don't  you  know  it's  a  be- / 
nefit — we'll  rehearse  the  play  to-night." 
. .  He  then,  proceeded  with  the  infeqt  of  re- 
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moving  bis  trunks  to  the  coffee-house.  For* 
tunately  for  him,  a  friend  prevented  him  from 
carrying  this  design  into  execution,  and  upon 
.being  assured  that  no  notice  would  be  taken 
4>f  his  conduct*  he  gladly  relinquished  his  plan, 
and  dismissed  the  images  of  resentful  enmity, 
which  he  had  conjured  up  to  stimulate  him  to 
jthe  act. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  never  read  a  line 
of  Cato,  and  he  was  now  incapable  of  reading 
to  any  purpose.  The  house  filled*  An  aur 
dience  so  numerous  or  more  genteel,  had  never 
graced  the  walls  of  the  New- York  theatre. 
The  money  received,  was  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  dollars. 

Soon,  very  soon,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
Roman  patriot,  the  godlike  Cato — was  not  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Cooke.  The  mind  of  the  ac- 
tor was  utterly  bewildered — he  hesitated,  re- 
peated, substituted  speeches  from  other  plays, 
or  endeavoured  to  substitute  incoherences  of 
bis  owi),  but  his  playing  "  extempore/'  was 
not  so  pmusing  as  Sir  John's ;  the  audience 
which  had  assembled  to  admire,  turned  away 
jprith  disgust. 

After  the  play,  I  walked  into  the  green- 
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room.  He  was  dressed  for  Sir  Archy  M'Sar- 
casm.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  came  up  to 
meet  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  it's  all  over 
now,  we  are  reconciled — but  I  was  very  wild 
in  the  play — quite  bewildered — do  you  know 
that  I  could  not  remember  one  line  after  hav- 
ing recited  the  other — I  caught  myself  once 
or  twice  giving  Shakespeare  for  Addison;" 
and  then  with  his  chuckle  and  his  eyes  turned 
away,  "  Heaven  forgive  me !  If  you  have 
ever  heard  any  thing  of  me,  you  must  have 
heard,  that  I  always  have  a  frolic  on  my  be- 
nefit day ;  if  a  man  cannot  take  a  liberty  with 
his  friends,  who  the  devil  can  he  take  a  liberty 
with?" 

By  the  time  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the 
farce,  he  was  so  far  recovered,  that  the  words, 
being  perfectly  familiar,  came  trippingly  from 
the  tongue,  and  he  being  encouraged  by  find- 
ing himself  in  possession  of  his  powers  again, 
exerted  them  to  the  upmost,  played  Sir  Archy 
as  well  as  ever  he  had  done,  and  I  need  not 
say,  that  that  was  as  well  as  'tis  possible  to 
conceive. 

The  21st  of  December,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  advertised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor  of  the  City;  Shy  lock,  by  Mr.  Cooke. 
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The  receipts  were  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  dollars.  Here  was  a  falling  off!  In- 
deed the  sensation  of  disgust  at  Mr.  Cooke's 
conduct  was  very  strong. 

A  re-engagement  for  three  nights  having 
been  announced,  Mr.  Cooke,  on  Monday 
the  24th,  played  Falstaff,  in  the  first  p^rt  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  a  house  of  seven  hua- 
dred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 
,.  On  the  26th,  he  played  Sir  Pertinax  again, 
und  all  his  faults  were  forgotten.  The  house 
amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars. 

On  the  28th,  he  played  for  the  last  night 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Boston,  closing 
as  he  began,  with  Richard ;  the  receipts 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars. 

He  had  played  in  New- York  seventeen 
nights,  and  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  manager,  was  twenty-one  thousand 
Jive  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-r 
nine  tW  dollars  for  each  night. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  proceeded  in  company  with 
Mr.  Price  to  Boston,  and  embarked  for  New- 
port on  the  29th  of  December,  1810. 

I  had  been  told  frequently  of  bis  asserting 
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over  tfee  bottle,  or  under  its  influence,  that  fee 
had  been  in  America  during  our  revolutionary  ' 
contest,  naming  particularly  the  regiment  he 
belonged  to,  speaking  of  various  actions  in 
-which  he  had  fought  for  his  royal  master,  and 
discomfited  and  slaughtered  the  rebels;  par- 
ticularly one  day,  when  walking  on  our  beau- 
tiful promenade  "  the  Battery,"  and  viewing 
the  objects  which  adorn  and  surround  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  he  called  Mr. 
Price's  attention  to  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn, 
and  pointing,  exclaimed, 
.  "  That's  the  spot!  We  marched  up!  The 
rebels  retreated !  We  charged !  They  fled ! 
We  mounted  that  hill— I  parried  the  Colours  of 
the  5th-^my  father  carried  them  before  me, 
and  my  son  now  carries  them— I  lead — 
Washington  was  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels — I 
pressed  forward — when  at  this  moment,  Sir 
William  Howe,  now  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Lord 
for  ever  damn  him  for  it,  cried  Halt ! — but  for 
that,  Sir,  I  should  have  taken  Washington, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  re- 
bellion I" 

Notwithstanding  his  frequent  recurrence  to 
these  rhodomontades,  I  had  never  heard  him 
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until  the  day  he  embarked  for  Rhode-Island 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  say  any  thing  which 
approached  the  subject.  This  morning,  in 
Broadway,  on  his  road  to  the  packet,  he 
exclaimed — "  This  is  Broadway  !  This  is  the 
street  through  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  used 
to  gallop  every  day,  full  tilt!  helter  skelter  I 
and  his  Aids  after  him,  as  if  the  cry  was,  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost !" 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  had  so  often  seen  when  a  boy; 
and  though  Mr.  Cooke  might  have  had  this 
circumstance  from  various  sources,  he  spoke 
so  much  like  one  describing  what  he  had  seen, 
that  an  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind, 
which  the  twenty  months  hiatus  in  his  chro- 
nicle revived  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Mr.  Cooke  arrives  in  Boston,  January  1811— 
Letter  to  Incledon — R.  T.  Payne  and  Cooke 
— Dinner  with  the  Managers — Goes  to  hear 
Parson  Gardiner  preach — Sits  for  his  Pic- 
ture to  Stuart — Advice  to  a  young  Actor 
—Battle  of  Bunker-hill — Yankee  Gentle- 
man— The  Tragedian  and  the  Conjurer- 
Battle  of  the  Exchange  Coffee-house — Cha* 
racters  played  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  Boston*  dnd 
amount  of  Houses. 

Mr.  Cooke  wrote  from  Boston  to  bis  friend 
and  theatrical  room-mate  Incledon,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Journals,  headed, 

"  COOKE    THE    ACTOR. 
u  Letter  from  Mr.  Cooke  to  Mr.  IncUdon. 

"  Boston,  New  England,  (North  America), 
Jan.  14,  1811. 

"  DBAft  SIB, 
"  This  is  the  first  letter  I  bavc  written  to  Europe, 
from  which  my  departure  was  only  the  result  of  a  lew 
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until  the  day  he  embarked  for  Rhode-Island 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  say  any  thing  which 
approached  the  subject.  This  morning,  in 
Broadway,  on  his  road  to  the  packet,  he 
exclaimed — "  This  is  Broadway  !  This  is  the 
street  through  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  used 
to  gallop  every  day,  full  tilt!  helter  skelter  I 
and  his  Aids  after  him,  as  if  the  cry  was,  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost !" 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  bad  so  often  seen  when  a  boy ; 
and  though  Mr.  Cooke  might  have  had  this 
circumstance  from  various  sources,  he  spoke 
so  much  like  one  describing  what  he  had  seen, 
that  an  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind, 
which  the  twenty  months  hiatus  in  his  chro- 
nicle revived  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Mr.  Cooke  arrives  in  Boston,  January  1811— 
Letter  to  Incledon — H.  T.  Payne  and  Cooke 
— Dinner  zvith  the  Managers — Goes  to  hear 
Parson  Gardiner  preach — Sits  for  his  Pic- 
ture to  Stuart — Advice  to  a  young  Actor 
— Battle  of  Bunker-hill — Yankee  Gentle- 
man— The  Tragedian  and  the  Conjurer— - 
Battle  of  the  Exchange  Coffee-house — Cha* 
racters  played  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  Boston9  and 
amount  of  Houses. 

Mr.  Cooke  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  friend 
and  theatrical  room-mate  Incledon,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Journals,  headed, 

"  COOKE    THE    ACTOR. 
"  Letter  from  Mr*  Cooke  to  Mr*  Incledon. 

"  Boston,  New  England,  (North  America), 
Jan.  14,  1811. 

«  DIAR  SIR, 
"  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  Europe, 
isom  which  my  departure  was  only  the  result  of  a  few 
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hour's  deliberation.  On  the  4th  of  October  last  I  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  and  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  16th 
-of  November.  The  latter  part  of  the  voyage  very  tern* 
pestuous,  and  many  vessels  were  lost.  I  was  received  by 
Mr.  Price,  one  of  the  managers,  in  a  very  friendly  and 
hospitable  manner,  and  at  whose  house  I  remained 
while  I  continued  in  that  city*  On  Wednesday  the 
-21st  of  November,  I  made  my  first  appearance  before 
an  American  audience,  and  was  received  by  a  splendid 
and  crowded  assemblage  in  a  most  flattering  manner.  I 
acted  seventeen  nights  to  some  of  the  greatest  houses 
ever  known  in  the  New  World.  My  own  night  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  guineas. 

u  On  the  29th  of  December,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Price,  I  set  out  in  one  of  the  best  passage-boats  I  ever 
saw,  for  Newport,  Rhode-Island,  which  we  reached 
after  a  most  pleasant  trip,  in  22  hours,  and  after  a  short 
stay  left  it  in  a  commodious  carriage  for  this  town.  We 
slept  on  Sunday  at  Taunton,  find  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day. My  first  appearance  on  Thursday  following,  in 
the  new  play  of  Richard,  which  was  repeated  the  next 
night.  This  was  also  my  first  play  in  New- York, 
where  they  had  it  three  times,  and  so  will  the  good 
people  here.  The  house  filled  as  at  New- York,  and 
my  reception  equally  flattering.  New- York  is  the 
handsomest  and  largest  house*  We  return  to  that  city 
Ofi  Saturday  the  29th ;  and  about  the  10th  of  March 
journey  on  to  Philadelphia,  from  thence  to  Baltimore, 
where  my  engagement  ends ;  but  I  shall  return  to  New- 
York  to  embark  for  Liverpool.  My  time  was  paftsed 
at  the  last  mentioned  city  ia  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
as  almost  every  day,  not  of  business,  we  had  parties. ft 
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Mr.  Price's,  or  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal  iiW 
habitants.  We  are  going  on  the  same  way  here,  with 
this  exception,  we  are  lodged  at  the  Exchange  Coffee- 
house,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  extraordinary  build- 
ings I  ever  saw,  and  of  consequence,  I  miss  and  re- 
gret the  kind,  polite  attention  of  Mrs.  P.  at  whose  hojise 
I  imagined  myself  in  my  own,  and  feel  highly  gratified 
at  the  near  prospect  of  returning  to  it.  Mr.  Bernard  is 
one  of  the  managers  here,  but  1  believe  retires  from  it 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  season.  Theatricals  are  con- 
ducted at  both  Theatres  in  a  very  respectable  man* 
ner,  and  the  companies  superior  to  what  I  expected  to 
meet.    I  may  add,  much  so. 

«  G.  F.  Cookb." 

We  find  our  hero  in  this  letter  expressing 
bis  satisfaction  with  every  thing  he  had  seen 
in  America,  apd  dealing  in  a  style  of  panegyric 
not  very  usual  to  him.  I  shall  have  to  men- 
tion this  epistle,  again  at  the  time  of  its  return 
to  America,  when  its  writer  first  saw  it  in  print, 
and  the  comic  effect  it  produced  upon  him. 
The  only  notice  Incledon  took  of  the  letter, 
to  Cooke's  knowledge,  was  to  publish  it.  The 
style  of  this  letter  is  so  much  worse  than  Mr. 
Cooke's  usual  maoner  of  writing,  that  if  he 
had  not  acknowledged  it,  I  shod  1  £iave 
doubted  its  authenticity. 
.  I  will  only  state  the  characters  he  played 
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dining  at  home,  went  out,  without  having 
seen  any  other  part  of  the  family. 

He  rambled  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
in  his  solitary  manner  for  some  hours,  and 
then  directed  his  steps  to  the  Tontine  coffee* 
house,  the  place  at  which  he  lodged  upon  his 
landing.  Here  he  dined,  and  repeated  bis 
maddening  draughts  till  late  at  night,  or  in 
the  morning,  he  again  sunk  to  rest ;  if  sink* 
ing  to  partial  oblivion,  overwhelmed  by  in- 
temperance, deserves  that  quiet  appellation. 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  conscious  of  having  done  wrong, 
ashamed  to  see  those  whom  he  knows  to  have 
just  cause  to  be  offended  with  him,  yet  en* 
{teavouring  to  cast  blame  from  himself,  and 
conjuring  up  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
person  he  fears  to.  meet,  are  tormentors  so 
busily  ingenious,  that  we  can. scarcely  ima- 
gine a  more  pitiable  situation  thai)  that  of 
the  unhappy  subject  who  has  reduced  bio** 
self  to  such  a  degraded  state,  A  mind  thus 
debilitated,  sees  no  resource  but  in  •  madly 
recurring  to  the  cause  of  his  misery  for  relief. 

On  the  next  day,  Cooke,  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  long-continued  intemperance, 
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left  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  removing  .his  baggQge  from  the 
hospitable  asylum  be  had  enjoyed  in  the 
house  of  the  manager. 

This .  day,  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
had  been  appointed  for  his  benefit.  Cato 
was  the  play.  The  bills  announced  the  last 
night  of  Mr.  Cooke's  engagement,  previous 
to  his  proceeding  to  Boston,  the  tragedy  of 
"  Cato,"  and  the  ferce  of  "  Love-a-la-Mode," 
fbc  Mr.  Cooke's  benefit.  The  rehearsals  of 
"  Cato"  had  been  called,  but  the  tragedy  of 
"Cato"  was  rehearsed  without  the  presence 
.of.  the  hero.  Cooke  looked  inta  the  theatre 
on  his  way  from  the  coffee-house  to  the  ma?* 
jiager's,  and  asked  the  prompter  if  "  all  was 
welL"  His  appearance  indicated  too  strongly, 
that  all  was  not  well  with  him  * 

lie  came  into  the  green-room,  and  hear- 
ing the  call-boy  call,  as  usual,  the  performers 
to  come  to  the  stage,  by  the  names  of  the 
characters  they  were  to  represent,  Jubq, 
Syphax,  Cato,  he  beckoned  the  boy  to  him* 
,  *4  My  good  lad,  don't  you  know  it's  a  be- 
nefit— we'll  rehearse  the  play  to-night."  .  , 
.    He  then,  proceeded  with  the  intent  of  re- 
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moving  bis  trunks  to  the  coffee-house.  For- 
tunately for  him,  a  friend  prevented  him  from 
carrying  this  design  into  execution,  and  upon 
being  assured  that  no  notice  would  be  taken 
jof  his  conduct*  he  gladly  relinquished  his  plan, 
and  dismissed  the  images  of  resentful  enmity, 
which  he  had  conjured  up  to  stimulate  him  to 
jthe  act. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  never  read  a  line 
of  Cato,  and  he  was  now  incapable  of  reading 
to  any  purpose.  The  house  filled.  An  aup 
dience  so  numerous  or  more  genteel,  had  never 
graced  the  walls  of  the  New- York  theatre. 
The  money  received,  was  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  dollars. 

Soon,  very  soon,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
Roman  patriot,  the  godlike  Cato — was  not  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Cooke.  The  mind  of  the  ac- 
tor was  utterly  bewildered— he  hesitated,  re- 
peated, substituted  speeches  from  other  plays, 
or  endeavoured  to  substitute  incoherencies  of 
his  owij,  but  his  playing  "  extempore/'  was 
not  so  ^musing  as  Sir  John's ;  the  audience 
which  had  assembled  to  admire,  turned  away 
jpith  disgust. 

After  the  play,  I  walked  into  the  green- 
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room.  He  was  dressed  for  Sir  Archy  M'Sar- 
casm.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  came  up  to 
meet  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  it's  all  over 
now,  we  are  reconciled — but  I  was  very  wild 
in  the  play — quite  bewildered— do  you  know 
that  I  could  not  remember  one  line  after  hav- 
ing recited  the  other — I  caught  myself  once 
or  twice  giving  Shakespeare  for  Addison;" 
and  then  with  his  chuckle  and  his  eyes  turned 
away,  u  Heaven  forgive  me !  If  you  have 
ever  heard  any  thing  of  me,  you  must  have 
heard,  that  I  always  have  a  frolic  on  my  be- 
nefit day ;  if  a  man  cannot  take  a  liberty  with 
his  friends,  who  the  devil  can  he  take  a  liberty 
with?" 

By  the  time  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the 
farce,  he  was  so  far  recovered,  that  the  words, 
being  perfectly  familiar,  came  trippingly  from 
the  tongue,  and  he  being  encouraged  by  find- 
ing himself  in  possession  of  his  powers  again, 
exerted  them  to  the  utmost,  played  Sir  Archy 
as  well  as  ever  he  had  done,  and  I  need  not 
say,  that  that  was  as  well  as  'tis  possible  to 
conceive. 

The  21st  of  December,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  advertised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor  of  the  City;  Shyiock,  by  Mr.  Cooke. 
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The  receipts  were  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  dollars.  Here  was  a  falling  off!  In- 
deed the  sensation  of  disgust  at  Mr.  Cooke's 
conduct  was  very  strong. 

A  re-engagement  for  three  nights  having 
been  announced,  Mr.  Cooke,  on  Monday 
the  24tb,  played  Falstaff,  in  the  first  p^rt  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  to  a  house  of  seven  hua- 
dred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 
,.  On  the  26th,  he  played  Sir  Pertinax  again, 
$nd  all  his  faults  were  forgotten.  The  house 
amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars. 

On  the  28th,  he  played  for  the  last  night 
previous  to  bis  departure  for  Boston,  closing 
as  he  began,  with  Richard ;  the  receipts 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars. 

He  had  played  in  New-York  seventeen 
nights,  and  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  manager,  was  twenty-one  thousand 
Jive  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-? 
nine  TVV  dollars  for  each  night. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  proceeded  in  company  with 
Mr.  Price  to  Boston,  and  embarked  for  New- 
port on  the  29th  of  December,  1810. 

I  had  been  told  frequently  of  his  asserting 
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over  the  bottle,  or  under  its  influence,  that  We 
had  been  in  America  during  our  revolutionary  ' 
contest,  naming  particularly  the  rfegiment  he 
belonged  to,  speaking  of  various  actions  in 
which  he  had  fought  for  his  royal  master,  and 
discomfited  and  slaughtered  the  rebels;  par-' 
ticularly  one  day,  when  walking  on  our  beau- 
tiful promenade  "  the  Battery,"  and  viewing 
the  objects  which  adorn  and  surround  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  he  called  Mr. 
Price's  attention  to  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn, 
and  pointing,  exclaimed, 

"  That's  the  spot!  We  marched  up!  The 
rebels  retreated !  We  charged !  They  fled ! 
We  mounted  that  hill~I  carried  the  Colours  of 
the  5th — my  father  carried  them  before  me, 
and  my  son  now  carries  them  — I  lead — 
Washington  was  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels — I 
pressed  forward — when  at  this  moment,  Sir 
William  Howe,  now  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Lord 
for  ever  damn  him  for  it,  cried  Halt ! — but  for 
that,  Sir,  I  should  have  taken  Washington, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  re- 
bellion r 

Notwithstanding  his  frequent  recurrence  to 
these  rhodomontades,  I  had  never  heard  him 
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until  the  day  he  embarked  for  Rhode-Island 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  say  any  thing  which 
approached  the  subject.  This  morning,  in 
Broadway,  on  his  road  to  the  packet,  he 
exclaimed — "  This  is  Broadway  !  This  is  the 
street  through  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  used 
to  gallop  every  day,  full  tilt!  belter  skelter  I 
and  bis  Aids  after  him,  as  if  the  cry  was,  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost !" 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  had  so  often  seen  when  a  boy ; 
and  though  Mr.  Cooke  might  have  bad  this 
circumstance  from  various  sources,  he  spoke 
so  much  tike  one  describing  what  he  had  seen, 
that  an  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind, 
which  the  twenty  months  hiatus  in  his  chro- 
nicle revived  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Mr. Cooke  arrives  in  Boston,  January  1811— 
Letter  to  Incledon — R.  T.  Payne  and  Cooke 
— Dinner  with  the  Managers — Goes  to  hear 
Parsoji  Gardiner  preach — Sits  for  his  Pic- 
ture to  Stuart — Advice  to  a  young  Actor 
—Battle  of  Bunker-hill — Yankee  t}entl&- 
man — The  Tragedian  and  the  Conjurer- 
Battle  of  the  Exchange  Coffee-house — Cha« 
racters  played  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  Boston9  and 
amount  of  Houses. 

Mr.  Cooke  wrote  from  Boston  to  bis  friend 
and  theatrical  room-mate  Incledon,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Journals,  headed, 

"  COOKE    THE    ACTOR. 
41  Letter  from  Mr.  Cooke  to  Mr.  Incledon. 

"  Bottom,  New  England,  (North  America), 
Jan.  14,  1811. 

«  DBAS  SIB, 
"  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  Europe, 
from  which  my  departure  was  only  the  result  of  a  few 
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he  bad  gone  a  second  time  to  church.  Stuart 
h^d  tried  to  rouse  him  by — u  a  little  more  up, 
if  you  please — a  little  more  this  way — ;"  but 
finding  all  in  vain,  he  very  deliberately  put 
down  pencil  and  pallet  and  took  out  his  snuff- 
box. 

The  painter  having  made  this  appeal  to  his 
nose,  got  up — took  another  pinch — looked  at 
Cooke — shrugged  his  shoulders— walked  to 
the  fire-place,  and  then  continued  to  apply  the 
stimulating  dust  in  most  immoderate  quanti- 
ties, like  the  representative  of  Sir  Fretful  in 
the  Critic. 

Cooke  at  length  awoke,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  chair  Stuart  had  left  vacant,  pro- 
tested that  he  believed  he  had  been  asleep. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Stuart,  I  will  be 
more  attentive." 

Stuart,  who  stood  behind  him,  gave  no  other 
answer,  but— 

"  The  picture's  finished,  Sir." 

And  then  applied  with  increasing  diligence 
to  the  snuff-box.  * 

From  the  house  of  the  painter  George  Fre- 
derick repaired  to  another  dinner-party,  and 
some  gentlemen  who  called  in  about  nine  in 
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the  evening  found  him  full  of  wine,  life  and 
whim,  the  very  spirit  of  the  party  surround- 
ing him. 

Among  the  guests  was  a  young  and  distin- 
guished actor,  who,  enlivened  by  surrounding 
circumstances,  descanted  rather  fully  upon 
his  own  talents.  Cooke  led  him  on,  praised 
him,  made  him  praise  himself,  till  having 
worked  him  up  to  the  point  he  wished,  he 
asked  him  who  had  been  his  model. 

"  Mr.  ,  Sir ;  I  have  studied  him  in 
Hamlet,  Sir,  and  in  Benedict — but  his  Ro- 
meo— did  you  see  my  Romeo— there  was 

himself:  when  he  says,  turning  to  Juliet,  which 
brings  his  back  to  the  audience, 

"  There  is  more  peril  in  thine  eye—9' 

then  whirling  round,  and  making  a  lounge  at 
the  audience, 

«  ,   ,    ,  than  twenty 

Of  their  swords — " 

— there  Sir,  is  a  fine  instance  of  suiting  the 
action— ha,  Sir?" 

"  I  see  you  have  studied  your  profession 
attentively,  and  taken  lessons  from  great  ac- 
tors ;  you  have  every  thing  from  nature  that 
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can  be  wished;  you  have  person,  manner, 
voice,  every  requisite  to  make  a  great  actor, 
and  you  have  acquired  great  knowledge  of 
the  profession,  very  great  indeed,  Sir,  and 
now  I  would  advise  one  thing/1 

"  What  is  that,  Sir?" 

"  Forget  all  you  have  learned  as  quick  as 
possible/' 

From  this  party  he  returned  to  the  Ex- 
change coffee-house  about  the^  usual  time, 
and  in  the  usual  manner. 

Cooke  did  not  fail  to  boast  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  of  his 
feats  of  arms  when  in  the  army  of  his  Sove- 
reign, Being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bunker-bill,  the  recollection  of  that  fight  fired 
his  imagination,  and  he  became  in  his  wak- 
ing dreams  an  Ensign  in  the  5th,  and  drove 
Putnam  from  the  hill,  and  saw  Warren  die  .on 
the  contested  field.  Walking  over  the  ground, 
he,  as  at  New-York,  addressed  Mr.  Price, 
speaking  as  a  person  who  had  been  present  at 
the  battle;  pointed  out  the  place  of  landing— 

"  Here  we  landed  under  cover  of  our 
ships — Charleston  there  in  flames — on  we 
pushed  J  Here,  Sir,  just  along  by  where  that 
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house  now  stands !  There  the  rebels  had  their 
redoubt — but  we  entered  among  them  with 
the  bayonet — the  bayonet — the  bayonet  did 
the  business !" 

The  outrageous  noises  which  were  frequent 
with  my  hero  under  certain  circumstances, 
were  a  great  annoyance  to  those  who  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  sometimes 
produced  reproof  from  the  sufferers. 

One  night,  at  the  Exchange  coffee-house, 
when  Mr,  Price  was  out,  and  Cooke  was  in 
the  above-mentioned  noisy  humour,  a  gentle- 
man, who,  in  a  neighbouring  chamber,  in 
vain  waited  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that 
he  might  go  to  rest,  at  length  came  into 
Cooke's  apartment  to  expostulate  with  him. 
Cooke  peremptorily  ordered  hipiv out  of  his 
room,  and  called  him  scoundrel,  and  every 
thing  vile  he  could  think  of. 

The  other  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  used  to 
such  language,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with  it. 
Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman." 

**  A  gentleman !  You  are  a  gentleman ! 
Sam !  Sam !  Bring  two  candles — light  them 
at  both  ends,  and  shew  the  yanjiee  gentleman 
down  stairs !" 
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I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  his  mad 
freaks  at  Boston,  with  a  rencontre  which  had 
more  notoriety  attached  to  it,  than  any  other 
of  his  private  transactions  of  this  period.' 

It  appears,  that  some  years  before,  in  one 
of  his  summer  excursions  from  London,  he 
had  fallen  in  at  a  country  town,  with  a  ven- 
triloquist   and    slight-qf-hand    man.      Any 
companion  would  do  to  drink  with.     They 
were  sworn  friends,  and  passed  the  evening 
together.     Next  day,  Cooke  had  a  party  of 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  to  dine  with  him, 
and  was  very  genteel  and  courtly — when  in 
the  midst  of   his    old-school  politeness,    in 
came  his  friend  the  conjurer  to  see  him.  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  could  not  have  been  more  unex- 
pected or  more  unwelcome  to  the  Scottish 
usurper.     Cooke  determined  at  once  to  cut 
him.     He,  therefore,  with  due  dignity,  asked 
him  his  business,  and  abruptly  told  him  he 
was  engaged.     R.  reminded  him  of  last  night, 
and  a  promise  of  money;  and  Cooke  stopped 
all  explanation,    by   putting  a  fifty   pound 
bank-note  in  his  hand,  and  shewing  him  the 
door.    The  man  of  tricks  very  wisely  took 
the  note  and  himself  off. 
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On  our  hero's  arrival  at  Boston,  he  found 
that  his  friend  was  on  the  ground  before  him, 
and  his  name  in  bills,  announcing  the  won* 
ders  of  his  art,  were  posted  at  all  the  corners 
by  the  side  of  Cooke  and  Richard. 

He  remembered  the  fifty  pound  btfnk-note, 
and  railed  in  round  "  set  terms,"  on  R.  and 
all  jugglers. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  as  Messrs.  Price, 
Cooke,  and  B.,  were  at  dinner,  a  note  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Cooke,  who  shewed  it  to  his 
companions.  It  was  from  R.,  acknowledging 
a  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  and  requesting  an  in- 
terview for  the  purpose  of  repaying  it.  Cooke 
denied  lending  him  the  money  ;  said  he  had 
given  him  something  in  his  distress,  and  re- 
fused to  see  him.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  waiter  announced  R.  Mr.  Price  told  the 
waiter  to  say  Mr.  Cooke  would  not  see  him. 
R.  who  was  in  the  entry  listening,  roared  out, 
u  By  — ,  I  will  see  bim,"  and  in  spite  of 
the  waiter,  burst  into  the  room,  as  drunk  as 
when  he  first  commenced  acquaintance  with 
the  tragedian. 

The  figure  which  presented  itself,  was  enor- 
mously broad  across  the  shoulders,  with  head 
and  limbs,  but  not  height  in  proportion. 
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This  was  "  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again,* 
to  the  offended  dignity  of  the  tragic  hero, 
and  he  demanded  his  business,  concluding 
urilh,  "  who  are  you,  Sir?"  in  his  sharpest 
key. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cooke,  don  t  you  know  me?" 

"No,  Sir!" 

"  R.,  Mr.  Cooke,  my  name's  R." 

"  I  don't  know  you,  Sir !" 

B.,  who  by  this  time  knew  George  Frede- 
rick thoroughly,  says,  "  O,  Mr.  Cooke,  if 
the  gentleman  is  an  old  acquaintance,  ask  him 
to  sit  down/' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  Sir!" 

Price.  f4  Cooke,  don't  deny  an  old  acquaint- 
ances-it's Mr.  R/' 

"  I  don't  know  him,  Sir — Walk  out  of  the 
room,  Sir ! — Fellow,  get  out  of  my  room !" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cooke,  don't  you  remember 
when  we  were  so  merry  together,  and  the 
next  day  you  would'nt  know  me,  but  lent  me 
fifty  pounds ;  and  I'm  come  to  shake  hands 
with  you  in  fr  strange  country,  and  give  yoj* 
the  money  again," 

"  I  know  you  not !  begone,  fellow !" 

"  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Cooke,  lendr 
^      ing  me  fifty  pounds  at  Whitehaven," 
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"  Avaunt  l"  cried  Cooke,  in  a  voice  of  at-* 
most  superhuman  strength  and  sharpness,  "  I 
never  loaned  you  any  thing."  Then  sinking 
it  to  a  whisper,"  I  might  have  given  you  a 
trifle  in  charity,  to  relieve  you." 

"  I  despise  your  charity — here's  the  money 
I  borrowed  of  you." 

"  Begone,  I  say !  Fellow,  you  are  a  thief! 
a  public  robber!  a  swindler!  taking  money 
under  false  pretences!  Get  out  of  the  room— 
I  don't  know  you,  fellow — out  of  the  room, 
or  I'll  kick  you  out !" 

Price  seeing  Cooke  in  extreme  wrath,  pre- 
paring to  advance  upon  R.,  and  seeing  in  R. 
a  solid  mass  of  earthly  material  of  Herculean 
texture  and  immoveable  weight,  wished  to 
preserve  the  veteran  from  the  danger  of 
storming  such  a  fortress ;  and  getting  between 
them,  undertook  to  persuade  the  conjurer  to 
vanish.  Cooke  very  readily  gave  up  the  post 
of  danger  and  honour  to  Price,  and  valiantly 
waited  the  event.  B.  stood  enjoying  the 
scene,  and  wishing  more  confusion. 

Eloquence  was  wasted  upon  the  sturdy  man 
of  arts,  and  threats  were  equally  vain.  Though 
drunk,  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.     He  had 
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come  to  see  his  Countryman  and  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Cooke,  and  return  the  money  he 
had  borrowed*  and  he  would  not  go  without 
shaking  Mr*  Cooke  by  the  hand,  and  paying 
him  fifty  pounds*  Surely  so  civil  an  intern 
tention  was  never  so  rudely  rebutted. 

"  But,  Sir*  you  see  Mr;  Cooke  is  en* 
gaged  with  other  company,  and  will  not  at- 
tend to  you.  This  is  Mr.  Cooke's  room,  and 
he  orders  you  out." 

Get  out,  you  scoundrel  1" 
I  won't  go.'' 

IC  Then  I'll  make  you  go/'  pushing  him. 

"You  can't/' 

u  Then  you  won't  go?" 

"  Not  till  I  shake  hands  with  my  friend 
Cooke/' 

cc  Get  out,  you  scoundrel!" 

"  If  you  don't  go*  Sir,  I'll  knock  you 
down/* 

"  You  can't." 

"  I'll  try." 

And  accordingly  the  experiment  was  made, 
but  the  mass  stood  unmoved  and  unchanged, 
until  feeling  something  trickle  down  his  face, 
and  finding  it  blood,  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  make 
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you  pay  for  this/1  and  with  all  the  slight  oToot 
he  possessed,  the  conjurer  ran  to  raise  the 
watch, 

Cooke  stood  at  a  distance,  looking  rather 
wild-  B.  was  laughing  immoderately  at  his 
companion,  for  not  being  able  to  knock  a  man 
down  who  courted  the  blow,  and  stood  so 
fair  to  receive  it*  The  young  men,  however, 
concluded  to  follow  R.,  and  see  what  his  in- 
tentions were;  but  his  movements  had  been 
of  such  celerity,  and  his  fortune  so  good,  that 
he  had  already  found  some  watchmen,  and 
they  met  him  on  the  staircase  with  his  at- 
tendants. 

The  conjurer  immediately  charged  the 
watch  to  take  Price,  who  bad  assaulted  him j 
but  B.  who  was  known  to  the  watchmen,  told 
them  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  would  not  do; 
that  R»  bad  intruded  upon  a  gentleman's  pri- 
vate apartment,  and  had  not  got  as  much  as 
he  deserved. 

This  aroused  the  ire  of  R.  against  B.,  who 
goon  tried  his  hand  upon  the  immoveable,  and 
a  scuffle  and  noise  ensued,  which  reached  the 
ears  of  the  man  of  valour  above  stairs. 

"Sam!  What's  that?" 
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ic  They  are  fighting,  Sir*  on  the  stairs/' 

44  Sam — Sam — it's  very  late — help  me  off 
with  my  clothes,  Sam;  I'll  go  to  bed." 

With  the  help  of  Sam*  our  hero  undressed 
himself  in  less  time  than  he  had  done  for 
years ;  and  B.  having  seen  the  visitors  fairly 
out  of  the  house,  returned  to  Cooke's  apart- 
ment, and  found  him  stript  to  bis  drawers,   . 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Cooke,  are  you 
sitting  quietly  here,  while  Price  is  fighting  for 
you  below  with  that  conjuring  scoundrel I" 

44  Where  is  the  scoundrel !  Sam,  why  are 
you  so  slow — give  me  my  boots — never  mind 
the  stockings — my  boots — where  is  the  scoun- 
drel?" 

C4  He  is  waiting  for  you  in.  the  gallery,  and 
I  have  promised  that  you  shall  come  down 
and  fight  him ." 

44  My  coat,  Sam ! — Come,  Sir,  let  me  find 
the  blackguard/' 

The  Exchange  coffee-house  is  an  immense 
pile  of  building,  the  centre  of  which  forms  a 
square,  with  galleries  to  each  story,  continued 
the  whole  square.  Into  one  of  these  gal- 
leries, in  a  winter  night,  B.  led  the  cham- 
pion, exclaiming,  "  where  is  he !" 
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"  He'll  be  here  directly — I  told  him  you 
would  meet  him  here — we'll  walk  here  till  he 
comes/' 

No  enemy  appearing,  and  honour  being 
satisfied,  the  hero  retired  to  the  protection  of 
faithful  Sam,  a  warm  room  and  a  bed. 

I  will  conclude  the  bistory  of  this  visit  to 
Boston,  with  an  account  of  the  characters  he 
played,  and  the  amount  of  the  houses  on  each 
night,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  through  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  PowelL 

Mr,  Cooke's  first  engagement  in  Boston. 
1811. 

Dol.  Ctatu 
Jan.    3.  Thursday— Richard,  ...„..~..~„...    881    50 

4.  Friday — Richard,  .„....—.—••„•.••    739    87f 

7.  Monday— Man  of  the  World,  -..    887    75 

9.  Wednesday— Merchant  of  Venice,    979    37£ 

10.  Than. — Douglas  and  i*>ve-a-> 

la-Mode, 


•••••••••••••i 


11.  Friday— Man  of  the  World.......    614  12{ 

14.  Monday-— Merchant  of  Venice,  ..    825  %75 

16.  Wednesday— Othello,  ••••...—..••....    841  75 

17.  Thursday— Merchant  of  Venice,    624  87f 

18.  Friday— Macbeth  (Mr.  Cookefs  >  mnM  M. 

.  ! .   ,      .  >  1008  Kf 

nigm  cieary,  ...m..«..«....m..«........  y 

21.  Monday— 1st  part  Henry  IVth,      867  50 

S3.  Wednesday— Othello,  ................  1115  25 

24.  Thurs.— 1st  part  of  Henry  IVth,    665  37| 

25.  Friday—- Richard,   .......„..,.„...♦...    915 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  amounts 
of  houses  in  Boston  are  not  so  great  as  at 
New- York;  the  only  reason  is  the  difference 
in  the  capacity  of  the  theatre. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Mr.  Cooke  leaves  Boston — Arrives  at  New~ 
York— Failure  of  Attraction,  its  causes  and 
effects — Romance  of  real  Life — Master 
Payne — Messrs.  Cooke9  Payne,  and  Duffie 
— Knox's  Gloster  in  King  Lear — Mr. 
Cooke  prepares  to  go  to  Philadelphia—* 
Indisposition — Journey  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  Price  left  Boston,  and  proceeded  by  land 
to  New-York,  This  was  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  and  the  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  over  a  country  uniformly  covered 
with  snow,  was  a  hard  task  to  my  hero ;  but 
he  arrived  in  New^York  on  Tuesday  the  29th, 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  made  his  re* 
appearance  at  the  theatre  on  Friday  the  1st  of 
February  in  Shylock. 

There  was  by  no  means  that  eager  solicitude 
evinced  to  see  Mr.  Cooke  on  his  return  from 
his  Boston  journey,  which^had  been  shewn  on 
his  arrival  from  England.  Curiosity  was  in  a 
great  measure  satisfied.     The  shameful  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  benefit  night  in  Cato  was  remem- 
bered. Besides  which,  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
New-York  Theatre  is  uniformly  deserted.  But 
with  all  these  considerations,  it  still  appears 
unaccounted  for,  that  on  his  return  after  a 
month's  absence,  the  amount  of  the  house  to 
his  Shylock  was  only  511  dollars. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  February,  he  played 
Richard  to  665  dollars. 

On  the  6th,  he  played  Pierre  to  368  dollars. 
This  was  a  falling  off  indeed.  He  was  next 
advertised  for  the  favourite,  Sir  Pertinax,  but 
in  vain,  the  amount  Mas  only  457  dollars  on 
the  8th, 

For  the  11th,  «  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  was  got  up,  tp  shew  him  in  a  new 
situation,  if  not  a  new  character,  as  he  had 
not  played  heretofore  since  his  arrived  any 
other  Falstaff  than  that  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IVth.  This  effort  attracted  a  little 
more  attention,  and  the  amount  of  the  House 
was  627  dollars. 

But  alas !  next  night  to  Macbeth  there  were 
but  331  dollars.  "  The  Merry  Wives"  waa 
repeated  on  the  15th  to  345  dollars,  and  on 
the  18th,  Richard  to  314  dollars. 
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That  this  failure  of  attraction  sunk  deep  into 
his  wounded  spirit,  I  had  an  opportunity  af- 
terwards of  knowing.  Of  fortitude  he  had 
none,  and  he  sought  oblivion  in  madness. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  February,  1811,  after  one  of  the  most 
inclement  nights  of  one  of  the  coldest  of  our 
winters,  when  our  streets  were  choked  with 
ice  and  snow,  a  little  g&l  came  to  the  ma- 
nager s  office  at  the  theatre  with  a  note  scarcely 
legible,  running  thus:— 

"  Dear  Dunlap,  send  me  one  hundred  dollars. 

«  G.  F.  Cooke.  n 

I  asked  the  child  of  whom  she  got  the  paper 
she  had  given  me? 

"  Of  the  gentleman,  Sir." 

"Where  is  he?" 

u  At  our  house." 

"Where  is  that?" 

"  In  Reed-street,  behind  the  Hospital." 

"  When  did  this  gentleman  come  to  your 
bouse  ?" 

"  Last  night,  Sir,  almost  morning — mother 
is  sick,  Sir,  and  I  was  sitting  up  with  her,  and 
fc  negro  and  a  watchman  brought  the  gentle- 
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man  to  otir  house  and  knocked,  arid  we  kite* 
the  watchman,  and  60  mother  let  the  gentleman 
come  in,  and  sit  by  the  fire — he  did'nt  want 
to  come  in  at  first,  but  said  when  he  was  at 
the  door,  #t  Let  me  lay  down  here  and  die/' 

Mr.  Price  came  to  the  theatre,  and  I  learned 
from  him,  that  Cooke,  having  sat  up  late  and 
become  turbulent  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fa- 
mily, he  had  insisted  upon  his  going  to  bed, 
and  he  bad  apparently  complied,  but  that 
when  the  household  were  all  at  rest,  he  had 
come  down  from  his  chamber,  unlocked  the 
street-door,  and  sallied  out  in  the  face  of  a  west 
wind  of  more  than  Russian  coldness.  After 
consulting  with  Mr.  Price,  and  showing  the 
paper  brought  by  the  girl,  I  put  one  hundred 
dollars  in  small  bank  notes  in  my  pocket,  and 
taking  the  messenger  as  my  pilot,  went  in 
quest  of  George  Frederick, 

As  we  walked,  I  asked  my  conductress 
what  the  gentleman  had  been  doing  since4 he 
came  to  her  mother's  house* 

"  Sitting  by  the  fire,  Sir,  and  talking." 
"  Has  he  had  any  thing  to  drink  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,  he  jsent  the  negro-man  out  for 
brandy,  and  he  brought  two  quarts — Poor  old 
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gentleman,"  she  continued,  "  the  people  at  the 
house  where  he  lived  must  have  used  him  very 
ill,  and  it  was  very  cruel  to  turn  him  out 
o'doors  such  a  night/' . 

"  Does  he  say  be  was  turned  out  o'doors  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  he  talks  a  great  deal — to  bs 
sure*  I  believe  he  is  crazy/' 

We  entered  a  small  wooden  building  in 
Reed-street.  The  room  was  dark,  and  ap- 
peared the  more  so,  owing  to  the  transition 
from  the  glare  of  snow  in  the  streets.  I  saw 
nothing  distinctly  from  the  first  moment,  and 
only  perceived  that  the  place  was  fiiM  of  people. 
I  soon  found  that  they  were  the  neighbours, 
brought  in  to  ga2e  at  the  strange  crasy  gen* 
tleman,  and  sheriff's  officers  distraining  for  the 
rent  on  the  furniture  of  the  sick  widow  who 
occupied  the  house.  The  bed  of  the  sick 
woman  filled  one  corner  of  the  room,  sur- 
rounded by  curtains — sheriff's  officers,  a  table, 
with  pen,  ink  and  inventory,  occupied  another 
portion — a  motley  groupe,  of  whom  Cooks 
was  one,  bid  the  fire-place  from  view,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  apartment  was  filled  by  cart* 
men,  watchmen,  women  and  children. 

When  I  recognized  Cooke,  be  had* turned 
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from  the  fire,  and  his  eye  was  on  me,  with  an 
expression  of  shame  and  chagrin  at  being 
found  in  such  a  situation.  His  skin  and  eyes 
were  red,  his  linen  dirty,  his  hair  wildly  point- 
ing in  every  direction  from  his  "  distracted 
globe/1  and  over  his  knee  was  spread  an  in* 
font's  bib,  or  something  else,  with  which, 
having  lost  his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  wiped 
his  incessantly  moistened  visage.  After  a 
wild  stare  at  me,  he  changed  from  the  first 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  welcomed 
me.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  come?  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  received  his  note  and  brought 
him  the  money.  I  sat  down  by  him,  and  after 
a  few  incoherent  sentences  of  complaint,  and 
intreaty  that  I  would  not  leave  him,  he  burst 
into  tears.  I  soothed  him,  and  replied  to.  his 
repeated  intreaties  of  "  don't  leave  me,"  by 
promises  of  remaining  with  him,  but  told  him 
we  must  leave  that  place.  He  .agreed,  but 
added  with  vehemence,  "  J&Pt  ba<;k  to  his 
house — no — never!  never!!  which  apparent 
resolution  he  confirmed  with  vehement  and 
reiterated  oaths.  The  officer  let  me  know, 
;  that  the  gentleman  had  stopped  the  levying  on 
y  Xhb  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  quarter's  rent. 
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I  was  proceeding  to  make  some  inquiries,  but 
Cooke  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  required 
that  the  money  should  be  paid,  as  if  fearing 
that  his  ability  to  fulfil  his  promise  should  be 
doubted  by  the  by-standers.  I  paid  the  mo- 
ney and  demanded  a  receipt.  The  officer, 
who  was  nearly  drunk,  asked  for  the  gentle- 
man's christian  name,  when  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  the  buskin,  the  drooping  hero  raised 
bis  head,  and  roared  out  most  discordantly, 
u  George  Frederick!  George  Frederick  Cooke!" 
The  peculiar  sharpness  of  the  higher  tones  of 
his  voice,  joined  to  the  unmelodious,  broken 
and  croaking  notes  of  debauchery,  with  his 
assumed  dignity  and  squalid  appearance,  were 
truly  comic,  though  pitiable. 

The  receipt  given  by  the  officer,  I  will  copy 
as  a  curiosity. 

"  Recvd  New-York,  February  1 9th,  1811.  of  Gf 
Cook  thirty  Four   dollars    and    TyT  In    Foil  of  a 
Landlord's  warrant  Dae  to  Isaak  Halsejr  for  House  Rent  - 
Due  from  the  First  Day  of  February  last  In  Full  For 
House  Rent  Due  and  Costs.1' 

^dollars,**  C«Mo8e8Si*OTe» 

C     Marshall." 

The  combination  of  circumstances,  flowing 
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from  causes  as  inevitable  as  they  are  unfore- 
seen, make  of  the  sober  record  of  real  life* 
such  a  relation  of  effects,  as  a  romance  writer 
would  not  think  of;  or  if  his  imagination  sug- 
gested them,  he  would  not  present  them  to 
the  public,  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  improbable 
fiction. 

We  hete  see  a  poor  woman,  a  widow  with 
several  children,  supported  by  her  industry; 
who  is  incapacitated  by  sickness  from  making 
those  exertions  on  which 'the  usual  subsistence 
of  her  family  depends.  Want  and  its  chilling 
train,  are  the  ^tendants  upon  the  sick  bed* 
Still  some  support  remains  while  the  necessary 
and  commodious  furniture  of  the  house  gives 
present  comfort,  and  may  by  future  sale,  aid 
in  animating  to  exertion,  and  perhaps,  in  re- 
storing to  health.  But  quarter-day  comes, 
and  in  the  depth  of  an  uncommonly  hard  win- 
ter, a  harder  and  a  colder  heart,  sends  its 
brutal  and  drunken  ministers,  armed  by  re- 
sistless authority,  to  rend  away  the  curtain 
from  the  bed  of  the  sick  sufferer,  and  the 
blanket  from  the  shivering  victim  of  penury  and 
neglect.  This  last  blow  is  suspended  but  till 
the  morrow;    and   the  anxious  mother  lies 
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wakeful  and  heart-broken,  watched  by  one  of 
her  children,  who  is  preserved  by  health  and 
inexperienced  youth  from  the  cares  which 
waste  her  parent.  In  the  mean  time,  revet* 
ling  in  sensuality,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  a  man,  who  all 
bis  life  seems  to  have  been  struggling  to  mar 
the  good  lavishly  cast  upon  him,  sallies  out 
from  every  comfort  of  warmth  and  enjoyment, 
and  is  saved  from  death  by  the  hospitable  po- 
verty of  the  widow's  comfortless  dwelling.  In 
return,  a  portion  of  his  superfluity  is  applied 
for  her  relief:  the  impending  blow  which  would 
have  probably  destroyed  the  prostrate  sufferer 
is  warded  of£  and  returning  hope  and  health 
make  the  catastrophe  of  this  "  romance  of  real 
life/'  as  cheerful,  as  it  threatened  to  be  gloomy 
and  heart-rending* 

.  After  giving  a  five  dollar  note  to  the  child 
who  guided  me  to  him,  and  making  some  other 
presents  to  members  of  the  family,  Mr.  Cooke 
agreed  to  go  to  Bryden's,  in  a  sleigh  which  I 
had  previously  sent  for.  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  his  step  was  not  steady,  and  some  of  the 
crowd  offered  to  assist  him,  but  he  put  them 
by  with  his  hand  in  a  style  of  courtly  con- 
tempt.    He  accepted  my  arm,  but  before  we 
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reached  the  door  stopped  to  wipe  his  face,  and 
having  left  the  piece  of  dirty  linen  he  had  be* 
fore  used,  he  made  enquiry  for  his  handker* 
chief. — It  was  not  to  be  found,  and  I,  fearing 
a  change,  and  somewhat  impatient  of  my  own 
situation,  offered  him  a  white  handkerchief 
which  I  had  put  in  my  pocket  but  a  few 
minutes  before  receiving  his  note,  and  which, 
after  seeing  the  filthy  rag  he  had  been  using 
and  displaying  on  his  knee  before  the  fire,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  present  to  him ;  but  he  put 
it  aside  with  a  most  princely  motion,  toying, 
"  a  gentleman  cannot  accept  a  handkerchief 
that  has  been  used/' 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  sleigh,  and  I 
bad  ordered  the  driver  to  Broadway,  I  sat 
myself  to  persuading  him  that  he  had  better 
return  to  his  last  place  of  abode.  He  at  first 
repeated  his  determination  as  at  the  house, 
with  vehement  oaths,  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  go  thither  again — but  at  length, 
the  idea  that  he  might  get  into  the  house  and 
up  to  his  chamber  without  being  seen,  and  the 
assurance  that  his  host  was  not  at  home,  pre* 
vailed,  and  we  stopped  at  the  ddbr,  about  half 
past  twelve  o'clock. 

It  cost  me  another  hour  to  prevail  upon  him, 
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after  being  in  the  house,  to  go  to  his  bed- 
chamber and  to  bed,  but  it  was  at  length  ac- 
complished, on  my  promising  to  apologise  for 
his  ill-behaviour.  As  I  moved  to  the  door, 
and  went  out,  he  rapidly  professed  his  confi- 
dence in  my  address  and  ability  to  reconcile 
his  friends  to  him,  and  when  I  had  shut  the 
door  he  called  me  back,  and  with  an  arch  ex- 
pression added — "  You  know  what  to  say — 
you  have  words  at  command — make  use  of 
any  language— but  German/' 

This  was  a  most  extraordinary  scene,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Compara- 
tively, I  knew  but  little  of  Mr.  Cooke  at  this 
time.  I  had  never  been  present  at  any  of  his 
orgies*  I  had  dined  in  company  with  him, 
but  as  it  was  my  practice  to  retire  early  from 
such  parties,  I  bad  never  witnessed  those  frantic 
revels,  those  degrading  and  melancholy  pros- 
trations of  intellect,  of  which  I  was  afterwards 
under  the  necessity  of  seeing  so  much,  and 
bearing  so  much  more*  When  I  had  seen  him 
in  his  moments'  of  rationality,  I  had  been 
much  pleased  with  his  manners,  and  enter- 
tained by  his  garrulity,  and  did  not  fully  rea- 
lize to  myself,  even  at  this  time,  the  excessive 
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weakness  of  a  man,  whom  I  knew  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  taste  and  talents,  so  much  above  the 
ordinary  standard. 

He  removed  from  Mr.  Price's  very  soon 
after  the  adventure  above  related,  and  took  up 
bis  abode  at  the  Tontine  coffee-bouse,  the 
first  house  in  which  he  had  lodged  in  America* 
He  had  become  tired  of  that  salutary  restraint 
under  which  he  found  himself  at  the  house  of 
the  manager.  So  long  used  to  give  loose  to 
bis  mad  propensities  and  ungoverned  passions, 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  common  decen- 
cies of  life,  when  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  became  irksome  to  his  diseased  mind. 

At  a  public-house,  all  was  at  his  command, 
and  he  could  indulge  himself,  as  be  had  been 
used  to  do  at  his  old  haunts  in  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Dublin.  No  sooner  was 
he  removed  to  the  Tontine,  than  he  gave  loose 
to  riot  and  excess,  which  was  only  stopped  by 
violent  and  alarming  illness. 

On  the  20th  of  February  he  played  Leaf 
for  the  first  time  in  America;  this  attracted  a 
little  attention,  and  the  amount  of  the  house 
was  634  dollars.  It  was  repeated  on  the  %%&* 
to  388  dollars. 
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About  this  time  the  manager  made  an  en* 
gagement  with  Master  Payne,  to  play  a  feir 
nights  with  Mr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
waited  upon  by  Master  Payne  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  manners  and  conversation,  making  com- 
parisons between  him  and  Master  Betty,  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  American  young 
Roscius. 

Master  Payne  very  properly  took  every 
opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  the  veteran  tragedian,  and  frequently 
visited  him  and  sat  with  him  for  hours.  'On 
these  occasions,  whether  with  other  company 
or  not,  the  bottle  was  always  present,  but 
Cooke  not  only  did  not  offer  wine  to  his  young 
companion,  but  told  him,  >  he  ought  to  avoid 
it.  Master  Payne,  in  the  course  of  these 
visits,  could  not  but  witness  such  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  his  sage  adviser,  as  would  ope* 
rate  with  more  force  than  his  admonitions. 

Once  when  sitting  with  him  at  the  Tontine, 
the  veteran  taking  his  glass  after  dinner,  and 
phatting  very  pleasantly,  Mr.  Duffie,  for- 
merly on  the  stage  in  Dublin,  who  frequently 
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visited  Mr.  Cooke,  called  in.  Cooke  received 
him  with  a  cool  kind  of  civility,  desired  him 
to  take  a  chair,  and  then  continued  talking  to 
Master  Payne. 

"  Mr.  Duffie,  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of 
wine. — John,  I  don't  ask  you  to  drink.  O ! 
that  I  had  had  some  friend,  when  I  was  at 
your  age,  to  caution,  to  prevent  me  from 
drinking. — Mr.  Duffie,  your  good  health.— 
Yes,  John,  I  should  have  been  a  very  differ- 
ent man  from  what  I  am.     It's  too  late  now." 

This  "  too  late  now,"  is  always  the  sophis- 
try of  those  who  wish  to  indulge  themselves 
in  vices  contrary  to  the  admonitions  of  reason. 
No  man  would  ever  believe  that  it  was  too 
late  to  reform,  if  he  did  not  love  the  vice. 
Pretending  to  detest  that  which  we  habitually 
practise,  is  the  basest  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Cooke  continued  to  talk  to  John  and 
drink  with  Mr.  Duffie,  until  formality  vanish- 
ing, he  dropped  the  Mister,  and  called  on 
"  Duffie/'  for  a  song.  Song  succeeded  to 
song,  and  glass  to  glass,  until  another  change 
took  place  in  the  appellation,  and  then  it  was 
with  a  familiar  slap  on  the  knee, 

M  CQme,   Peter  I  give  us  "  God  save  the 
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King." — John,  you  are  an  American,  but  you 
have  too  much  liberality  to  be  displeased  at 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  a  British  subject 
to  his  Sovereign/' 

"  O  certainly,  Sir." 

The  national  song  was  begun — 

"  Stop,  Peter! — John,  in  my  country,  we 
always  shew  our  respect  by  standing  up  during 
this  song.     Stand  up,  Peter/' 

Peter  and  John  stood  up,  but  George  Fre- 
derick found  that  his  loyalty  was  more  steady 
than  his  legs ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  very 
formally  placed  his  arm  on  Master  Payne's 
shoulder,  and  thus  supported,  gravely  attended 
to  the  song. 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  Master  Payne,  and  the  terms  of 
approbation  with  which  he  spoke  of  him,  Mr. 
Cooke  found  an  additional  cause  of  chagrin  in 
the  idea  of  his  being  engaged  to  supply  that 
deficiency  in  the  attraction  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  felt  even  when  Richard  displayed  his  ban- 
ners in  Bosworth,  or  Falstaff  led  his  raga- 
muffins to  be  peppered  at  Shrewsbury.  The 
appearance  of  the  audiences  during  this  second 
visit  to  New- York,  was  a  mortifying  contrast 
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to  that  of  the  first;  and  now  to  'have  a  boy 
called  in  to  support  him,  wounded  his  pride  so 
deeply,  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  irritation 
or  its  cause. 

On  Monday  the  25th  of  February,  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas  was  advertised ; 

Young  Noroal)  .»•«.„..„••  Master  Payne* 
Glenalvotiy  ••••*•••••»••«••..»•.•  Mr*  Cooke. 

But  Mr.  Cooke  was  sick  and  could  not  come. 

He  remained  at  home  until  the  first  of  March, 

when  he  came  but  to  play  for  Master  Payne's 

benefit.    The  tragedy  of  Lear  was  apnounced ; 

Edgar  j  ••••••.••.•.••••.«••««•••••  Master  Payne. 

The  house  was  pretty  well  filled,  the  amount 
827  dollars.  In  the  course  of  the  performance, 
Knox,  a  performer  sent  from  England  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  who  was  eternally  drunk,  in 
playing  Gloster,  irritated  Cooke  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  and  when  the  veteran  heard 
him  exclaim, 

"  O  gentle  Gods,  give  Gloster  his  discbaige!" 
he  said  loud  enough  to  be  "heard  by  those  on 
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the  stage,  "Wait  till  Saturday,  you  black- 
guard, and  the  manager  will  give  it  you !" 

.Mr.  Cooke  played  now  four  nights  regu- 
larly. 

March  1st,  Lear,  as  above-mentioned. 

4th,  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant,  553  dollars. 
6th,  Penruddock  and  SirArchy,  399  ditto. 
8th,  Falstaff,  (Henry  IVtb),        428  ditto. 

He  was  advertised  for  Monday  the  11th, 
to  play  Richard  for  the  last  time  in  New- York, 
previous  to  his  going  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
in  Philadelphia ;  but  when  the  evening  came, 
instead  of  appearing  to  dress  as  usual,  he  sent 
word  that  he  would  not  play.  A  messenger, 
I  believe  his  hair-dresser,  was  sent  to  know 
the  reason,  and  inquire  if  he  was  sick.  He 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  was  not  sick,  but 
he  did  not  chuse  to  play,  and  he  would  not 
play. 

A  negotiation  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  theatres,  by  the  terms  of  which, 
Mr.  Cooke  was  to  play  a  certain  number  of 
nights  in  the  latter  city,  I  agreed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price,  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  transact  the  business  its  far  as  related  to 
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interests  of  the  New- York  theatre.  Mr. 
Cooke  had  likewise  joined  in  the  request,  and 
with  many  professions  of  respect,  added  solemn 
promises  that  his  conduct  should  not  give  me 
cause  to  regret  the  accompanying  him  to  the 
scene  of  exhibition. 

My  connection  with  the  New-York  thea- 
tre had  commenced  many  years  ago  from 
choice;  it  was,  like  many  other  rashly  formed 
connections,  continued  from  necessity.  I  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  managers  of 
the  New- York  theatre  to  go  on  this  journey, 
and  take  charge  of  their  business,  and  I  hoped 
(a  hope  perhaps  suggested  in  part  by  self- 
flattery),  that  I  could  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  of  a  man,  whose  talents 
I  admired,  and  whose  condition  I  sincerely 
pitied. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that 
those  facts  which  I  have  related  in  bringing 
my  history  up  to  this  time,  were  then  only 
partially  known  to  me,  and  I  had  only  wit- 
nessed one  scene  of  extremely  degrading  and 
wilful  insanity — that  of  the  19th  of  February, 

The  13th  of  March  was  fixed  as  the  day 
of  our  departure.     Samuel  Claus  was  en- 
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gaged  to  attend  us.  A  carriage  was  in  wait*, 
ing  at  Paulus-hook  to  receive  us  after  crossing, 
the  Hudson,  and  every  other  necessary  pre- 
paration made.  I  left  my  intended  compa- 
nion in  the  evening,  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
the  expedition  of  the  morrow. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  went  to  the  Ton- 
tine, and  learned,  that  after  my  departure, 
two  of  the  performers  had  called  upon  him, 
that  he  had  indulged  himself  freely,  and 
that  after  their  departure  he  became  very  ill, 
and  appeared  to  be  dying ;  that  a  physician 
was  sent  for,  and  the  messenger  finding  Dr. 
Horack,  he  came,  and  by  bleeding,  relieved 
him ;  but  that  he  was  still  very  ill. 

I  went  up  to  see  him,  and  found  him  ex- 
hausted and  frightened,  He  felt  wretchedly,, 
and  of  course  repented.  I  pitied  him.  He 
reprobated  his  conduct,  called  himself  a 
wretch,  and  said  he  should  die  in  the  misera- 
ble manner  in  which  death  had  threatened  him 
a  few  hours  before.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he  an- 
swered that  it .  was  too-  late,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Had  I  then  known  what  I  have  pre- 
viously recorded,  I  should  not  have  felt  so 
keenly  as  I  then  did,  and   should  perhaps 
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have  spared  my  fruitless  admonitions,  and 
soothings  and  encouragings.  As  it  was,  amend- 
ment was  promised,  and  the  most  implicit  ob- 
servance of  my  advice  for  the  future,  espe- 
cially during  the  projected  journey. 

The  time  of  departure  was  of  course  put  off, 
and  the  preparations  on  the  Jersey  shore  re- 
manded to  New- York. 

I  now  proposed,  and  he  agreed,  that  we 
should  proceed  when  he  should  be  well  enough, 
to  Perth-Amboy,  New  Jersey,  by  water, 
thirty  miles,  and  from  thence  take  a  coach  to 
Philadelphia. 

.  About  the  16th,  the  time  of  departure  was 
fixed  for  Monday  the  18th  of  March,  and 
Dr.  Horack  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  17th, 

I  went  with  him  to  this  dinner-party,  and 
we  met  Doctor  M'Lean,  who  had  been  his 
physician  in  New- York  until  the  last  urgent 
occasion  had  called  in  Dr.  Horack ;  five  or 
six  other  gentlemen  dined  with  us,  and  Cooke's 
physician  and  host  giving  him  permission  to 
resume  his  wine-drinking,  we  passed  a  cheer- 
ful afternoon,  retiring  at  the  valetudinarian's 
motion  at  eight  o'clock. 

I  walked  with  him  to  the  Tontine,  and 
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having  made  an  appointment  to  call  upon  him 
at  nine  next  morning,  preparatory  to  our  em- 
barkation, I  left  him.  All  appearances  were 
now  in  favour  of  amendment,  and  I  thought 
that  the  last  fright,  as  well  as  suffering,  had 
produced  a  salutary  effect. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  called,  and  meet- 
ing Bryden,  the  master  of  the  coffee-house, 
I  asked  how  his  lodger  did. 

"  Why,  I  dinna  know.  I'm  afraid  he 
may  be  seek/1 

"How  so?     I  left  him  well." 

"  Yas,  but  he  wad  have  t'ither  bottle  for 
a  parting  glass  wi'  me,  and  he  went  to  bed 
leetle  better  nor  intoxicated  this  morning/' 

Here  was  another  reverse.  He  had  just 
taken  enough  of  the  stimulus  at  Dr.  Horack's 
to  make  him  feel  well,  and  to  banish,  with 
the  assistance  of  that  effort  at  self-delusion  so 
common  among  all  men,  the  fear  of  returning 
ill,  and  the  remembrance  of  former  danger 
and  misery.  I  thought  the  journey  at  an^end, 
and  walked  up  stairs  with  little  expectation 
of  leaving  New- York  that  day.  However,  I 
was  disappointed. 

.He  was  in  bed,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
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apologized  for  not  being  ready ;  said  he  would 
get  up  instantly,  and  I  told  him  I  would  walk 
to  the  sloop,  and  return  in  an  hour.     I  di- 

,  rected  honest  Sam  to  assist  him,  and  to  send 

the  baggage  to  the  vessel  He  gave  no  inti- 
mation of  the  last  night's  excess,  and  I  never 
told  him  that  I  had  knowledge  of  it. 

When  I  returned,  he  was  ready.  Dr. 
M'Lean  called  in,  and  walked  with  us  to 
the  sloop*     Cooke   was  restless,   and   com* 

^  plained  of  pain  in  his  breast,  before  he  left 
Bryden's,  and  contrived  by  stealth  to  get 
"  a  doctor/'  being  ashamed  to  confess  the 
cause  of  bis  ill-feelings.  During  our  passage 
over  the  bay,  he  was  cheerful  and  chatty, 
but  as  we  approached  the  narrow  pass  to  the 
sea,  the  wind  became  high  and  the  waved 
rough.  He  sat  forward  on  the  windlass,  be- 
came silent,  and  at  length,  as  the  waves 
broke  oyer,  be  retired  below,  chilled  by  the 
east  wind  and  damp  from  the  spray.     He  now 

V  became  sick,  with  chills  and  spasms,  and  Sam 
came  up  to  tell  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  another  "  doctor/'  Sam  had  had 
experience,  and  I  suffered  him  to  prescribe; 
The  desired  effect  was  produced,  and  the 
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patient  arrived  at  Perth-Amboy,  and  trod  on 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey  in  apparent  health, 
and  with  a  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirits* 

The  place  of  my  family's  residence  was  at 
this  nominal  city,  but  real  village,  situated  on 
a  commanding  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
river  Raritan  on  its  south,  and  Arthur  Kull 
Sound  on  its  east  side,  dividing  it  from 
Staten  Island,  over  the  low  but  picturesque 
point  of  which  Amboy  looks  out  to  a  spa- 
cious bay  of  twenty  miles  depth,  to  the 
heights  of  Monmouth,  the  mountains  of  Na- 
visink,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  led  my  companion  to  my  home,  and  never 
man  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
quiet  of  a  domestic  circle,  than  he  did  for  the 
remainder  of  this  day  and  evening.  Atten- 
tive, polite,  full  of  cheerfulness,  and  abound- 
ing with  anecdotes,  which  he  related  with  all 
the  urbanity  of  the  finished  gentleman  of  the 
veilk  cour;  giving  and  asking  for  information, 
be  seemed  to  forget  the  evils  of  the  past,  and 
anticipate  for  the  future  nothing  but  good* 
After  eating  a  hearty  dinner  with  the  appe- 
tite of  health,  he  walked  with  me  to  see  the 
magnificent  hotel  which  had  been  lately  erect- 
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cd  in  this  pleasant  town,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing it  a  summer  resort  for  the  gay  and  fa- 
shionable inhabitants  of  the  rich  and  rival 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York.  On 
our  return,  a  renewal  of  the  same  scene  of 
pleasantry  and  politeness  took  place.  We 
ate  a  hearty  supper  of  oysters,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly fine  at  this  place,  owing  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fresh  water  of  the  Raritan  with 
the  Atlantic  brine,  and  having  taken  a  few 
more  glasses  of  Madeira,  my  companion  went 
to  bed,  contented  with  himself,  and  leaving 
me  full  of  hope  for  my  enterprise. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  he  arose,  delighted  with  having  slept, 
as  he  always  insisted  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
better  than  he  had  for  years,  and  after  a 
hearty  breakfast,  began  his  journey  by  land  to 
Philadelphia.  The  day  was  mild,  the  sky 
serene;  and  in  a  commodious  carriage,  with 
a  good-natured  driver,  we  proceeded  plea- 
santly on  our  way,  without  once  recurring 
to  that  practice,  so  reprehensible  in  travellers, 
of  imitating  their  horses,  by  drinking  at  every 
place  where  liquor  can  be  procured. 

At  the  fork  of  the  road,  on  the  new  turn- 
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pike,  near  Princeton,  we  stopped  at  an  inn, 
and  consulted  on  the  route  that  we  should 
take,  which  was  finally  determined  for  Prince- 
ton, The  sign  was  a  figure  of  Washington, 
so  called,  of  uncommon  bad  execution  and 
design,  even  for  a  country  inn.  While  loiter- 
ing at  the  door  and  chatting  with  the  landlord, 
I  remarked  on  the  sign,  which,  but  for  the 
blue  and  buff  uniform,  might  have  passed  for 
Hudibras,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  artist* 

"  Oh,"  says  mine  host,  "  it's  a  young  fel-> 
low  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  don't  know 
much  about  it  to  be  sure,  but  you  see  what 
he  meant,  by  the  letters  underneath — for  the 
matter  o'tbat,  it's  as  bad  as  if  you  yourself 
had  done  it." 

Cooke,  who  knew  my  pretensions  to  por- 
trait-painting, laughed  heartily,  and  treasured 
up  the  anecdote  for  my  friends  in  New- York 
and  Philadelphia. 

At  Princeton  we  dined,  and  proceeded  to 
Trenton  to  put  up  for  the  night.  He  joined 
me  in  a  dish  of  tea,  and  while  we  were  at  the 
tea-table,  Mr.  Price  and  a  companion,  who 
had  left  New- York  by  Paulps-hpok  that 
morning,  in  a  gig  tandem,  came  in  upon  us 
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The  next  morning,  after  walking  about  the 
town,  and  viewing  the  ground  on  which  the 
Hessians  were  attacked  and  taken  prisoners  in 
the  latter  part  of  17769  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Philadelphia. 

We  had  entered  the  state  of  New-Jersey, 
at  the  town  which  was  its  capital  when  a  pro- 
vince, and  we  left  it  on  departing  from  its 
present  capital,  and  crossing  the  Delaware, 
upon  a  noble  and  picturesque  bridge,  sus- 
pended under  the  arches  which  are  thrown 
over  the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  platform  for 
travellers.  On  reaching  the  western  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  we  entered  the  rich  and  power* 
ful  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  about  two  o'clock 
arrived  at  its  metropolis,  Philadelphia. 

On  approaching  Philadelphia,  a  traveller 
from  New- York  is  forcibly  struck  with  the 
more  thronged  state  of  the  avenues,  and  the 
greater  bustle  and  appearance  of  population. 
New- York,  almost  surrounded  by  water,  is 
approached  principally  on  that  element.  The 
superior  cheapness  and  convenience  of  water* 
conveyance,  causes  all  produce  to  be  brought  in 
boats,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  from  Long- 
Island,  from  New-Jersey,  from  Connecticut, 
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and  the  more  eastern  states,  and  down  the 
majestic  Hudson,  the  riches  of  the  surround- 
ing country  are  wafted  by  the  stream  or  the 
tide,  to  the  great  emporium  of  the  Northern 
States;  not  so  Philadelphia,  the  products  of 
the  North  and  West  must  be  brought  by  land, 
and  on  your  approach,  the  number  of  heavy 
waggons,  drawn  by  a  race  of  large-framed 
draught  horses,  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  city,  and  incessantly  occupying  the  road, 
gives  an  appearance  of  business  and  crowded 
population,  which  a  stranger  arriving  from  the 
rival  city  has  not  been  accustomed  to.  This 
novelty  struck  my  companion  forcibly.  He 
was  silent  and  attentive  to  surrounding  objects 
as  we  drove  over  the  pavements  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  northern  liberties,  till  at  length  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  like 
this  before/' 

We  drove  to  the  Mansion-house  hotel,  and 
there  took  up  our  abode;  having  procured  a 
large  dining-room  and  two  chambers  for  our 
exclusive  use.  This  noble  building  had  been  the 
residence  of  the  Bingham  family,  and  though 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  surrounded  by  a 
garden  and  spacious  court-yards.  A  more 
agreeable  situation  we  could  not  have  had. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Mr.  Cooke  arrives  in  Philadelphia,  Wednes* 
day 9  March  20th9 1811 — Makes  known  his 
determination  not  to  play  until  the  Monday 
following — Rehearses  Richard — Dines  at 
Mr.  Woods — Attends  FenneTs  Recitations 
—Mr.  Francis — Mr.  John  Henry — Walk 
to  the  Scuylkill— Chit-Chat — Managers — 
Digges — Church-yards — A  Generals  Mo- 
nument— Power  to  refrain  from  ill. 

The  equanimity  of  self-possession,  which 
had  been  Mr.  Cooke's  companion  since  ouf 
leaving  New-York,  seemed  to  forsake  him 
after  we  entered  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
appeared  agitated — he  was  peevish  in  his  mode 
of  speaking  to  the  driver — and  I  doubt  not, 
but  he  felt  great  anxiety  as  to  the  reception  he 
should  meet  on  this  new  field  of  action.  The 
managers  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre  had, 
according  to  a  first  arrangement,  advertised 
Mr,  Cooke  to  play  Richard  on  Wednesday, 
March  20th,  but  on  receiving  my  letter, 
stating  that  we  should  not  be  in  that  city  until 
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Wednesday,  they  had  apologized,  saying/ 
that  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  Mr* 
Cooke  could  not  be  ready  to  play  on  Wednes- 
day, but  that  he  would  appear  in  Richard  on 
Friday  the  22d.  This  apology  and  advertise- 
ment he  had  seen  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  at , 
Trenton ;  he  now  recurred  to  the  subject,  and 
with  great  bitterness  exclaimed,  "  If  I  am  too 
unwell  to  play  on  Wednesday,  how  do  they 
know  that  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  play  on 
Friday  ?  I  will  not  play  on  Friday  !" 

After  dinner,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Warren 
called  upon  us,  and  Cooke  persisted  in  his  de- 
termination not  to  play  on  Friday,  but  said, 
that  on  the  Monday  following  he  should  pro- 
bably be  well  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
play.  Mr.  Wood  went  away  to  announce  the 
further  disappointment  to  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Warren  remained  with  us,  and  accompanied  us 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  soon  buzzed  about 
that  Cooke  was  in  the  boxes,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  was  drawn  from  the  ac- 
tors on  the  stage,  who  were  representing  the 
"  Busy  Body,"  and  every  eye  turned  to  the 
box  where  the  great  actor  was.  The  adjoining, 
boxes  were  soon  crowded  with  curious  imper* 
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tinents,  who  shewed  little  more  delicacy  than 
the  canaille  do,  when  an  Indian  or  a  strange 
beast  passes  through  the  streets. 

Warren  led  Cooke  to  the  green-room,  and  I 
went  to  make  a  few  calls  among  my  friends, 
leaving  my  companion  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  some  of  his  former  English  associates, 
who  now  were  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
company.  When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I 
found  him  at  supper,  with  a  glass  of  punch 
before  him,  and  the  evening  passed  harmlessly 
and  agreeably. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival,  Thursday, 
March  2 1st,  Mr.  Cooke  rehearsed  Richard. 
The  weather  bad  increased  to  what  appeared  at 
this  early  season,  summer  heat,  and  from  this 
change,  or  some  other  cause,  the  veteran  did 
not  feel  amiable,  or  behave  with  a  due  degree 
of  suavity  among  the  strangers.  He,  during 
a  part  of  the  rehearsal,  "  threw  out  his  voice," 
as  he  termed  it,  to  try  the  house,  and  the 
power  he  displayed  caused  looks  of  surprise 
among  those  around,  which  produced  a  plea* 
sure  more  than  adequate  to  the  cause.  He 
occasionally  directed,  commanded,  and  re- 
proved some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
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company   with  peevishnes  and  undue  aspe- 
rity. 

After  the  rehearsal  he  went  to  walk  with 
the  managers  and  see  the  city,  while  I  attended 
to  other  engagements,  having  promised  tor 
meet  him  at  Mr.  Wood's,  where  we  were  to 
dine  by  invitation. 

We  accordingly   met  and  dined  at   Mr. 
Wood's,  and  I  saw  realized  all  that  insanity    . 
of  conduct,  and  licentiousness  of  speech,  of 
which  I  bad  before  heard  much,  but  had  ne-   } 
ver  yet  seen  exhibited. 

.  The  party  was  principally  theatrical,  and 
after  dinner,  unfortunately,  the  wine  circulated 
more  freely  than  the  wit.  My  hero,  who  had 
protested  in  the  morning  that  he  would  take 
care  of  himself,  and  only  drink  wine  and  water, 
was  supplied  by  the  politeness  of  his  host  with 
some  good  old  port,  which  he  threw  down' 
without  remorse,  but  I  cannot  say  without 
shame,  for  his  eye  most  assiduously  avoided  > 
mine,  which  probably  he  perceived  had  an 
expression  of  anxious  watchfulness  in  it.  The 
afternoon  was  oppressively  warm,  and  seeing 
that  Cooke's  fate  for  the  day  was  fixed,  I  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  took  tea. 
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-  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  I  returned 
to  Mr.  Wood's,  and  before  I  entered  the  door 
heard  the  high  and  discordant  notes  of  George 
Frederick's  voice.  I  found  the  party  increased 
by  the  addition  of  some  New- York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia  gentlemen,  who  had  been  dining  to* 
gether  elsewhere,  and  knowing  that  the  veteran 
bacchanalian  was  here,  called  in  to  see  him. 
And  they  saw  an  exhibition  of  him  in  all  the 
eccentricity  of  madness.  Mr.  Wood,  whose 
habits  were  those  of  temperance,  and  whose 
health  was  delicate,  had,  according  to  a  cus* 
torn,  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,"  pushed  about  the  bottle,  and 
tasted  to  prove  that  it  was  good,  and  was 
primed  with  mirth  and  so  charged  with  words, 
that  they  flowed,  or  rather  were  thrown  out 
high,  noisy,  and  foaming,  like  the  incessant 
stream  of  a  jet  d'eau.  Cooke,  infinitely  an- 
noyed by  this  never-ceasing  eloquence  from  a 
Yankee  manager,  at  a  time  too  when  he  felt 
that  all  should  attend  to  him,  Would  interrupt 
his  host  by  striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  and 
crying  out  with  a  tremendously  sharp  shout, 
"Hear me,  Sir!" 

When  I  came  in,  he  immediately  made  way 
for  me  near  him,  exclaiming,  "  Ah !  I  see  I  was 
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mistaken.  I  have  been  telling  them  that  you 
were  in  bed  by  thi3  time.  But  I  see  how  it 
Ss,  you  have  been  taking  your  tea.  He  owns 
himself  to  be  a  tea-sot.  He  is  the  only  man  / 
that  shall  command  George  Frederick  Cooke* 
and  I  put  myself  under  his  orders." 
♦  W — ,  one  of  the  new-comers,  who  was  tnis- 
chie  vously  filling  bumpers  for  Cooke,  and  per- 
suading him  the  moment  after  drinking,  that 
•he  neglected  to  drink,  says  to  me,  "  I  suppose 
then  your  orders  will  be  sailing  orders."  I 
begged  him  to  desist  from  his  sport,  and  he 
and  his  companions  went  off,  professing  that 
they  were  going  to  prepare  for  a  ball. 

"  A  ball  \"  exclaimed  Cooke,  as  they  bade 
him  good  night  and  went  off,  "  they  reel  from 
the  bottle  to  the  ball  1  If  ever  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  quizzing  the  Yankees,  I'll  remem- 
ber this.  I'll  not  forget  the  drunken  gen- 
tlemen in  their  dirty  boots  going  to  a  ball ! 
But  it's  just  like  every  thing  else  in  the  damned 
country  I" 

«    Mr.  Wood,  who  was  sufficiently  under  the  < 
influence  of  his  own  good  wine,   not  to  see 
the  useles*ness  of  opposing  Cooke,  instead  of 
laughing,  began  seriously  to  explaiti. 
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"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  they  are  only  going  to 
change  their  dress  before  going  to  a  ball." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me9  Sir!  Pretty  fellows  for 
the  company  of  ladies,  just  from  the  tavern, 
the  segar,  and  the  bottle  !" 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir — " 

Then  Cooke  would  dash  his  fist  on  the  table, 
with  the  tremendous  "  Hear  me,  Sir !"  which 
always  produced  silence,  after  a  laugh  at  the 
ludicrous  impropriety  of  his  peremptory  tone 
and  manner.  » 

.  "  They  don't  know  what  belongs  to  gentle- 
men, and  have  no  idea  of  the  decency  and 
suavity  of  politeness. — My  dear  D  ,  sit 
down  by  me— don't  leave  me  again — Didn't  I 
throw  out  my  voice  this  morning?— Ah  ha!— 
haw!  Ah  ha!— I  astonished  the  Yankee  ac- 
tors ! — I  gave  it  them — I'll  shew  these  fellows 
what  acting  is." 

JV.  "  You  frightened  some  of  our  young 
men,  Sir;  but  they  are  clever  lads,  I'll  assure 
you." 

C.  IC  Clever,  are  they  ?  I  wonder  how  you 
are  to  find  it  out.     But,  you're  all  alike!" 

W.  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  act 
when  you  were  surrounded  by  dire  dogs." 
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C.;  "The  worst  of  them,  better  than  the 
best  of  yo»." 

TV.  "  Jack  Brunton,  now  he's  a  clever  lad, 
but  you  won't  say  he's  an  actor.  I  love  Jack, 
he's  my  friend,  but  he's  a  dire  dog  of  an 
actor." 

C  "  He's  your  friend ;  is  he  ?  You  take  an 
odd  way  of  shewing  your  friendship.  I  feel 
inclined  to  be  severe,"  turning  to  one  near 
him ;  "  I'll  cut  up  these  Yankee  actors  and 
their  wooden  god — Don't  leave  me— O,  the 
night  I  slept  at  Amboy — I  never  slept  in  my 
life  before — Poor  Billy  Lewis  is  dead— *sixty- 
five  —  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  him 
again-*— " 

W.  "  Ah,  Sir,  he  was  an  actor!" 

C.  "How  do  you  know,  Sir?" 

W.  "  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  seen  him 
many  a  time." 

C.  "  You  see  him !  Where  should  you  see 
him?" 

W.  "  In  England,  Sir,  in  London." 

C.  "  And  what  then  ?  What  the  more  would 
you  know  from  having  seen  him?"  And  then 
to  another  person,  and  in  another  tone;  "Didn't 
I  throw  out  my  voice  this  morning?  I'll  shew 
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them  *vhat  acting  is.  They  talk  of  tfceir 
Cooper/'  raising  his  voice  furiously,  "  their 
idol!  their  wooden  god!  Compare  me  to 
Cooper !  Have  not  I  stood  the  trial  with  John  ? 
What  is  your  Cooper  compared  to  Kemble? 
An  angel  to  a  devil  !M 

"  But,  Mr.  Cooke,  you  are  supposing  a  com- 
parison that  ho  one  has  made — Mr.  Cooper  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar—" 

"  A  scholar?  How  do  you  find  that  out? 
Jfys  scholarship  is  deep — it  never  appears/' 

"  But  as  to  comparison  with  you,  no  one 
thinks  of  making  any — " 

"  Sir,  I  have  heard  it — an  actor ! — He's  no 
actor — a  ranting  mouther  that  can't  read  a 
line ! — I  appeal  to  you — " 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Cooper  is  my  friend-— w 

He  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  re* 
ply,  but  ceased  speaking  of  Cooper  and  turned 
Ibis  abuse  more  particularly  against  Mr.  Wood's 
acting,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  as  be  bad 
never  Seen  him  play,  or  heard  him  recite  a 
speech. 

While  a  servant  by  his  desire  went  for  a 
carriage,  he  continued  this  strain  of  abuse  on 
fny  peraoa  whose  image  was  presented  to  his 
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mind*  and  particularly  upon  Americans  and 
their  country,  at  the  same  time  drinking  what 
was  officiously  poured  out  for  him,  with 
that  hurried  and  forced  manner,  with  which 
we  have  seen  a  nauseous  drug  thrown  down  the 
throat;  when  suddenly  he  looked  at  Mr.  Wood, 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  exclaimed, 

"Why  don't  you  drink,  Sir?  You  don't 
drink." 

"  I  am  waiting,"  pointing  to  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  a  cooler,  "  till  this  wine  cools,  Sir." 
.    "  So— and  give  me  the  warm — damned  po* 
lite !  but  you  are  all  alike— Cooper,  and  Price, 
and  you  are " 

"  Sir,  I  never  allow  a  man,  whatever  his 
situation  may  be,  to  make  use  of  such  an  ap* 
pellation  to  me/' 

Cooke  had  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
conveyed  an  idea  of  unfair  dealing  in  respect 
to  his  engagement,  and  a  term  of  vulgar  in*- 
suit,  and  now  seeing  a  serious  effect  produced, 
immediately  appeared  to  collect  himself  for  a 
retreat.     Mr.  Wood  proceeded, 

"  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  unftiir  on 
*ur  part  in  your  Philadelphia  engagement,  Mr. 
Warren  and  myself  will  instantly  annul  it>— 
Sir,   you  have  made   use  of  an   appellation 
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which  I  will  not  suffer  any  man  to  make  use 
of  to  me" 

Cooke  disavowed  all  intention  of  disrespect, 
and  backed  out  most  manfully,  until  a  perfect 
reconciliation  took  place. 

The  carriage  not  coming,  he  turned  his  glass 
bottom  upward,  and  ceased  drinking,  sitting 
for  some  time  in  comparative  quiet.  At 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hardinge, 
whom  he  had  known  in  England,  the  miserable 
madman  was  deposited  at  the  Mansion-house 
hotel,  and  vafter  Mr.  Hardinge's  departure, 
faithful  Sam  got  him  to  bed. 

I  had  before  seen  the  effects  of  his  intem- 
perance, but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
him  in  the  full  career  to  madness.  I  found 
that  he  considered  himself,  and  made  no  he- 
sitation in  declaring  it  when  under  the  "influ- 
ence of  liquor,  as  a  species  of  madman,  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  guidance  of  his  actions, 
who  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  be  con- 
trouled  by  one  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 
This  sunk  him  in  my  estimation,  and  made  the 
task  I  had  undertaken  disagreeable  to  me; 
but  I  had  undertaken  it,  and  had  determined 
on  the  conduct  which  I  would  pursue  towards 
him. 
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To  my  great  surprize,  the  next  morning 
Mr.  Cooke  made  his  appearance  about  half 
past  eight  o'clock,  in  appearance  perfectly 
well,  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  I  said  no- 
thing of  the  preceding  day*  and  he  thought 
proper  to  allude  to  it  in  this  manner: 
"  "  Come,  to-day  we  dine  at  home,  don't 
'we?  I  drink  no  wine — this  ugly  pain  in  my 
breast  troubles  me — we'll  see  Fennell  at  Ma- 
sonic Hall — I  think  it  is  there  he  exhibits — 
we'll  see  him  this  evening.  I  never  saw  him/' 
It  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  sat  patiently  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Fennell's  recitations,  hearing  what  he  did  not 
wish  to  hear,  or  appearing  to  listen  because 
be  knew  that  he  was  an  object  of  attention  to 
those  in  the  room.  ' 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  prudent  resolutions 
of  George  Frederick,  his  old  friend  Francis 
joined  him  at  Masonic  Hall,  and  came  home 
with  him  to  supper.  Cooke  b^gan  with  ci- 
der, and  Francis  declared  that  he  would 
drink  nothing  but  small  beer.  However,  bye 
and  bye,  a  bottle  of  wine  must  be  ordered  by 
Sam,  "  just  to  mix  a  little  warm  wine  and 
water  with  a  lime  in  it/'     Old  times,  when  he 
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and  "  Billy  Francis"  were  together,  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  conversation  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  themselves,  and  I,  seeing 
th#  mixture  made  and  in  use,  left  the  friends 
and  retired  to  bed* 

The  next  morning,  I  understood  that  the 
progress  from  beer,  cider,  and  wine*and-wa- 
ter  to  pure  wine,  was  not  found  difficult,  and 
that  the  friends  parted  about  one  o'clock. 

"  What  time  did  you  get  to  bed,  Sam  ?" 

"  After  two,  Sir." 
-    "  That's  hard  upon  you,  though/' 

"  Oh,  Sir,  its  nothing  to  what  it  was  in 
Boston/' 

•  The  lesser  ill,  in:  the  comparison  seemed 
a  good;  and  Sam  thought,  what  he  had 
seen  of  Philadelphia  was  regular  living, 
compared  to  the  Exchange  coffee-house  in 
Boston.  But  a  calm  series  of  four  days  now 
succeeded,  which  inspired  me  again  with 
hopes  of  reformation,  and  must  have  been  to 
Sam  a  cause  of  perfect  astonishment. 

On  the  523d,  I  had  returned  from  my 
usual  morning  walk,  and  waited  breakfast  a 
.little,  when  Cooke  appeared*  He  was  un<* 
well,  yet  ashamed  to  complain,  but  suppos- 
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tag  that  I  knew  of  the  last  night's  excess,  he,  x 
after  some  chat  on  common-place  subjects, 
pressing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  where  I 
doubt  not  that  he  felt  an  almost  incessant 
pain  (when  not  under  the  influence  of  stimu- 
lus) from  the  diseased  state  of  his  liver,  began 
in  a  low  querulous  tone : 

"  This   pain  troubles  me  a  little  though* 
I  must  begin  the  water  system.     Nine  days 
were  we  on  water  alone  during  our  passage; 
and  I  never  was  better  in  my  life— this  is  in 
favour  of  the  water  system.     Ah  1  I  noticed 
at  Amboy,  when  your  mother  gave  my  dish 
of  tea,  her  hand  was  perfectly  steady,  but 
mine  was  not  so,  in  taking  it.     I  ought  to  be 
ashamed — in  truth,  I  was  ashamed," 
.    Francis  called  upon  him,  and  he  was,  aa 
usual,  full  of  chat     He  was  not  very  gentle 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  recitations,  and  in- 
demnified himself   to-day    for  his  restraint 
last  evening.     Talking  of  the  American  thea- 
tres   of  some   years    back,   "  I   remember 
John  Henry.     He  was  once  in  the  army- 
He  was  one  of  three  officers,  who,  for  some 
youthful  prank  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  were 
brought  to  court-martial ;  one  broke,  and  the 
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others  suspended  lor  short  periods.  Henry 
the  shortest  But  he  took  leave  of  the  ser- 
vice. He  playqd  one  season  at  Drury-lane. 
He  made, his  first  appearance,  an  odd  choice 
for  a  young  man,  in  Adam,  in  "  As  You 
like  »It."  I  have  seen  Adam  played,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  first  part  in  the  piece,  but  it 
was  an  odd  choice  for  a  young  man/' 

Thus,  when  in  cheerful  humour,  would' he 
go  on,  stringing  anecdote  and  remark  toge- 
ther in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  with  a 
behaviour  so  courteous  and  polite,  that  the 
stranger  who  heard  him,  would  disbelieve  the 
stories  of  his  rudeness,  and  he  who  bad  wit- 
nessed, would  be  obliged  for  a  time  to  forget  it* 

On  the  24th  of  March,  after  a  pleasant 
and  cheerful  breakfast,  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  centre  street  of  this  elegant  city, 
to  and  beyond  the  noble  bridge  over  the  river 
Skuylkill,  an  edifice  which  does  honour  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  justly  the  ad- 
miration of  the  proud  natives  of  the  old 
world,  who  are  so  prone  to  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  us  semi-barbarians  of '  the 
west.  . 

My  companion,  during  this  walk,  poured 
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forth  an  incessant  stream  of  anecdote,  plea- 
santly told,  and  new  to  me,  but  with  a  slight- 
ness  of  connection,  shewing  a  whimsical  as* 
sociation  of  ideas,  that  was  no  less  entertain- 
ing than  the  anecdotes  themselves. 

"  Wood  is  a  pleasant  gentlemanly  mana- 
ger to  deal  with,  but  I  don't  like  that  com- 
plaint of  his  chest ;  I  think  he's  not  long  for 
this  world ;  his  partner  looks  as  if  he  might 
stand  firm  for  a  century.  Actors  are  very 
.apt  to  complain  of,  and  find  fault  with  mana- 
gers, but  Heaven  knows  we  plague  them 
enough!  ~  Most  of  them  deserve  it  though. 
Some  bully,  some  fawn  and  lie— *0,  Billy 
Lewis  was  the  model  for  making  every  one 
do  his  duty  by  kindness  and  good  treat- 
ment— Digges  was  a  very  pleasant  and  easy 
man  when  he  managed  the  business  of  the 
theatre  for  himself,  but  when  he  became  the 
agent  of  Daly,  he  was  the  very  reverse;  per- 
haps he  thought  to  please  his  employer  by 
it.  He  made  himself  so  hateful  to  the  actors, 
that  they  had  a  custom  for  many  years  after 
his  death,  whenever  they  went  to  Cork,  to 
go  to  the  church-yard  and  insult  his  grave — 
it  was  abominable — some  low-comedy  genius 
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begun  it — yes,  it  was  common  to  ask  one 
another,  "  Well,  have  you  been  to  visit  Dig* 
•  ges  yet?"  His  grave  is  near  the  north- wall 
in  the  yard  of  the  cathedral  at  Cork. — I  have 
always  had  a  strong  propensity  to  visit  church- 
yards and  contemplate  monuments,  I  like  to 
read  the  epitaphs,  and  note  the  ages  at 
which  the  people  died,  marking  the  difference 
in  longevity,  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
or  that  place.  The  women  generally  live 
longest ;  ah,  that  shews  the  value  of  tempe- 
rance— I  think,  though,  I  shall  live  as  long  as 
Macklin  yet.  Many's  the  hour  I  have  passed 
in  Westminster- Abbey,  viewing  the  beautiful 
monuments,  and  thinking  of  the  character  of 
those  men  to  whose  memory  they  were  erected 
— what  a  pitiful  wretch*  that  must  have  been, 
who  mutilated  the  monument  of  Major  Andre, 
by  maiming  the  figure  of  Washington. — You 
remember  the  monument  ?— There  is  one  of 
General  — - — ,  which  I  never  liked;  an  angel 
is  blowing  a  trumpet  to  represent  the  last  day, 
and  the  general  is  lifting  up  his  head  at  the 
sound— to  be  sure  that's  very  characteristic  for 
a  soldier;  but  the  clouds  around  put  me  ia 
mind  of  pieces  of  paste." 
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Why,  Sir,  marble  is  a  bad  representative 
ef  aerial  vapour." 

"  That's  true,  but  ought  not  a  man  to  avoid 
a  subject  not  suited  to  the  material  he  must 
work  with  ?  Our  pasteboard  air  and  wooden 
water  at  the  theatre  is  hard  enough,  but  the 
genera],  if  he  was  not  a  cautious  general, 
might  have  broke  his  head  against  a  cloud,  as 
ponderous  as  the  jaws  of  his  tomb — an  old 
soldier  when  viewing  this  monument— one 
who  knew  the  general — perhaps  bad  served 
under  him — took  out  a  pencil,  and  stepping  tip 
to  the  base,  wrote 

u  Keep  quiet,  if  you're  wise, 

c€  You'll  be  damned  if  you  rise." 

"  I  don't  see  but  what  the  people  of  this 
country  live  as  long  as  those  of  Europe  do— 
your  mother,  for  example,  what  a  cheerful  old 
lady, — John  says  to  me  one  day,  "  You  are 
older  than  I  am/'  "  Am  I,"  says  I,  "  I  think 
not;  says  you  were  born  in  October 

55"  u  Does  he  ?  I  was  born  in  October,  but 
not  559  no,  not  55."  My  lady  must  be  57, 
*>r  58^— Sarah — Sarah  Siddons." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  matter  and  man- 
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ner  of  Mr.  Cooke's  good-humoured  chit-chat, 
frequently  enlivened  with  anecdotes,  which  do 
not  live  in  my  memory. 

He  after  much  debate,  had  resolution 
enough  to  excuse  himself  from  a  dinner-party 
to  which  he  had  beqn  invited,  and  very  con- 
tentedly sat  down  to  an  early  dinner  by  him- 
self, with  a  book  beside  him,  for  he  had  found 
out  a  circulating  library  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  the  keeper  of  it  a  man  who  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  from  having  been  once 
the  hair-dresser  of  the  Bath  theatre. 

The  veteran  debutant  had  been  much  pleased 
to  hear  from  the  managers,  who  called  upon 
him  to-day,  that  the  press  to  obtain  boxes  on 
the  preceding  day,  Saturday,  had  been  unpa- 
ralleled, and  though  I  was  present  when  the 
particulars  were  related  to  him,  he  afterwards 
repeated  them  to  me,  exclaiming,  "  Why' this 
is  equal  to  Siddons's  first  tour" — Meaning  the 
first  summer  of  that  lady's  playing  in  the  pro- 
vincial theatres  after  her  great  success  in 
London. 

He  was  contented  to  dine  and  remain  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  in  solitude,  and  to  re- 
frain not  only  from  society,  but  from  all  excess, 
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and  had  perfect  self-command  on  this  day 
and  the  next,  that  he  might  make  an  im- 
pression on  his  first  appearance  in  Philadel- 
phia, answerable  to  his  reputation,  and  the 
high-raised  expectations  of  the  public/  And 
here  is  another  proof  of  that  vile,  and  degrad- 
ing, and  irrational  calculation,  which  yields  to 
the  lesser  motive,  that  which  it  denies  to  the 
greater,  and  of  the  power  which  Mr.  Cooke 
had,  and*  which  all  men  have,  to  resist  evil, 
by  making  a  due  exertion  of  their  rational  fa- 
culties. 

When  I  returned  to  tea,  he  was  taking  a 
walk,  and  enjoying  the  freshness  of  a  delight- 
ful atmosphere,  caused  by  a.  summer-like 
showers,  which  had  previously  fallen.  He 
soon  returned,  and  made  me  remark  that  he 
had  left  half  his  bottle  of  wine.  The  evening 
passed  pleasantly  and  rationally,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  commencement  of  his  engage- 
ment on  the  morrow,  with  full  confidence  that 
his  great  abilities  were  equal  to  the  great  ex- 
pectation excited. 
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CHAP.  XXX, 

Antedates  of  Acton  and  Authors— The 
- .  Palmers— Geo.  Caiman  the  Younger — Mr. 

Cooke  commences  playing  in  Philadelphia 
'    *— Dinner  Party  and  its  Consequences— 

Carefulness  and  carelessness  qf  Money-*- 

Eagerness  toprocure  Seats  at  the  Theutre-*- 
'    European  Travellers  in  America — End  qf 

an  Eight  DaytCalm — Dinner  Party  at  the 

Hotel — Mr.  Leslie's  Drawings  of  Mr. 

Cooke  in  various.  Characters — Mr.  Cooke 

indisposed. 

Monday,  the  25th  of  March,  was  the 
important  day  on  which  to  commence  a  new 
•career  of  histrionic  glory.  Every  new  city 
•presented  a  new  starting-place,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  "that  which  had  been 
proved  wrong  in  conducting  the  race  of  life. 
A  new  set  of  acquaintance  now  presented 
themselves  to  Mr.  Cooke;  men  of  wit,  of 
learning,  of  the  most  polished  manners  and 
unblemished  characters ;    and   every    thing 
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seemed  to  invite  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
true  pleasure,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
health  and  character. 

He  arose  at  eight,  and  breakfasted  with 
that  cheerfulness  and  appetite  which  the  pre- 
ceding day?  of  temperance  had  bestowed 
.upon  him.  He  told  me,  that  after  I  had 
gone  to  bed,  which  I  always  did  before  him, 
A  theatrical  man,  whp  understood  that  the 
play  of  Othello  was  soon  to  lie  done,  had  - 
jcptyed  upon  him,  to  request  his  influence  with 
the  managers,  ,that  he  might  perform  the 
part  of  Othello. 

"  Why,  I  think,  Sir,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  gentleman,  he  shews  no  great 
promise  for  Othello." 

"  No,  nor  for  any  thing  else.  I  under* 
stand  Wood  is  to  do  it,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Iago   depends    upon    Othello — and    indeed 

Othello  upon  Iago.    •  uqed  to  say,  that 

he  had  seen  the  play  better  done  than  ever  k 

.would  be  again.      Barry   played    Othjallo; 

Garriqk,  Iago;    Woodward,  Roderigp,  and 

.CibJ>er  -  and   Pritchard    the   tW9   women ; 

Palmer  played  Caasio-— g^Uejna^  Pf&ner,  w 

.they  called  hhn/'        ... 
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"  What,  John? " 

"  Oh,  no,  before  him.  John,  I  believe, 
had  not  played  at  that  time/' 

"  How  does  Bob  Palmer  stand  ?" 

"  Why,  pretty  fair.  Bob's  a  thick-headed 
ifellow.  But  the  youngest  of  the  brothers 
was  the  worst  of  that  family — He  was  always 
stupid,  and  grew  worse  and  worse  to  the  last. 
He  died  in  Ireland — of  whiskey,  I  suppose- 
quite  a  driveller  before  his  death— if  he  got 
a  few  words  driven  into  his  head,  the  sight  of 
Daly  would  drive  them  out  again.  One 
night  in  Alexander,  he  played  Hephestion: 
Daly  was  listening  to  him,  and  in  the  line, 

"  O  reverend  Clytus,  father  of  the  war!" 

He  spluttered  out, 

"  O  reverend  Cljtus,  father  of  the  world  !w 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  George  Col- 
man  the  Younger,  was  mentioned.  "  Poor 
George/1  -says  he,  "  he  has  the  Rules  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  there  he  must  remain.* 
They- are  the  only  rules  that  ever  guided  his 
conduct.  He's  a  merry  undone  dog.  Comes 
out  at  term-time  and  cracks  his  jokes.   Young 
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Arnold  was  the  first  who  arrested  htm.     He 

-heard  that  Colman  was  down  at ,  and  he 

took  a  bailiff  and  two  post-chaises  and  went 
after  him.  After  the  arrest,  he  said  he  could 
not  but  shed  tears  at  what'  he  had  done. 
When  they  were  to  set  off  for  London,  Ar- . 
nold  asked  Colman  to  ride  in  the  chaise  with 
him  ;  "  No,  Sir/'  says  Georgte,  "  you  may 
pop  your  head  in  that  chaise,  and  I'll  take 
your  bum  with  me  in  this/'  Always  alive,  and 
*the  life  of  every  company.  F — —  called  on 
-him  one  day:  a  boy  answered  the  knock: 
"  Where's  your  master?"  "  In  bed,  Sir," 
"  What,  was  he  drunk  last  night?"  *c  Very 
drunk,  Sir." 

*•  We  got  John  Bull  from  him  act  by  act, 
as  he  wanted  money,  but  the  last  act  didn't 
come,  and  Mr.  Harris  refused  to  advance  any 
more.  At  last  necessity  drove  him  to  make 
a  finish,  and  he  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  one  night, 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  as  he  filled 
one  piece  after  the  other,  he  threw  them  on 
the  floor ;  then  after  finishing  his  liquor,  went 
to  bed  in  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had  pro- 
mised that  Mr.  Harris  should  have  the  de- 
nouement of  the  play.    Mr.  Harris,  late  in  the . 
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day,  tired  of  waiting,  sent  Fawcett  to  him, 
and  he  insisted  upon  going  into  bis  bed-cham- 
ber and  waking  him. 

•'  Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  My  dear  Sir,  remember  your  promise  to 
Mr.  Harris" — we  are  all  at  aloss  for  the  last  act/' 

"  There  it  is — let  me  sleep." 

"Where?" 

"  There,  on  the  floor— pick  it  op,  and  don't 
disturb  me." 

"  Fawcett  gathered  together  the  scraps,  and 
brought  them  to  the  theatre  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief/' 

In  .the  course  of  conversation  we  got  round 
to  the  would-be  Othello  again. 

"  I  understand  that  this  gentleman  has  been 
engaged  in  trade;  I  suppose  he  has  turned 
actor  because  he  finds  himself  unfit  for  any 
thing  else." 

"  It's  likely.  He  may  think  himself  qua*, 
lified  for  an  actor,  as  that  requires  neither  in- 
dustry, talents,  or  education  " 

"  It's  the  last  resource  of  indolence  and  vice. 
Any  thing,  one  would  suppose,  can  be  an 
actor.  Foote  dismissed  his  old  prompter,  but 
gave  him  the  same  salary,  and  sent  him  on  fcr 
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ntefltegs?  *nd  trifling  parts.  Jan»£s  Aickkv 
say  3  to  him  one  day,  "  So,  Sir,  we  have  lost 
our  old  prompter." — "  Yes,"  says  Sam,  "  the 
fellow  couldn't  read,  stf*I  made  an  actor  of 

Mm." 

We  dined  together  without  interruption  or. 
intrusion*  and  though  be  was  anxious  to  have 
"  the  first  night  well  over,"  as  he  said,  yet  ha 
did  not  lose  hi*  cheerfulness.  About •  five 
o'clock  I  walked  with  him  up  Chesnut-street* 
to  the  theatre,  and  be  was  pleaded  and  sur» 
prized  to  see  that  at  that  earty  hour  (and  we 
\vere  told  that  it  had  been  so  for  hours  before), 
the  street  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and  above 
and  below,  was  completely  thronged  with 
people*  waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  opened* 
But  our  surprize  increased,  when  on  turning 
the  corner,  we  found  the  back-door  of  thq 
theatre  equally  beset,  and  those  who  had  taken 
boxes  crowding  ip  by  that  passage,  the  usual 
entrance  being  completely  blocked  up  by  the 
throng. 

*'  Why,  this  beats  Sarah  \"  says  he,  as  wq 
walked  up  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  into 
the  house, 
.[  Our  »tt«mpt  was  jn  vaw— we  could  not 
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approach  the  door;  and  the  young  men,  fowl- 
ing that  the  object  of  their  curiosity  was  in  the 
crowd,  surrounded  us  with  a  rude  and  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  which,  though  it  might  be 
tolerated  by  Cooke,  whose  vanity  was  flattered, 
was  to  me  excessively  annoying. 

I  led  him  off  from  the  mob,  and  leaving  bitaa 
in  High,  or  Market-street,  to  pace  the  pave- 
ment until  my  return,  retraced  my  way  to  the 
theatre,  and  fell  in  with  Mr.  Francis,  who  un- 
dertook to  prepare  the  way  for  his  friend 
George,  while  I  returned  to  escort  him.  I 
found  him  at  a  confectioner's,  at  the  corner, 
the  people  having  politely  invited  bim  in,  and 
*n  our  return  to  the  theatre,  we  found  that 
Francis  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the 
rude  multitude  to  become  civil,  and  form  a 
lime,  through  which  we  gained  the  interior  of 
the  house.  As  the  crowd  opened  to  the  right 
and  left  and  let  u6  pass,  "  Aye,  aye,"  says 
Cooke,  "  they  understand  their  interest  now, 
for,  as  the  man  said  when  going  to  the  gallows, 
there  will  be  no  sport  without  me/' 

After  seeing  my  protegS  safe  in  Mr.  War- 
ren'a  dressing-room,  where  honest  Sam  was 
waiting  for  him,  I  joined  a  party  of  gentlemen 
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who  were  permitted  to  crowd  the  orchestra, 
very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  band.  But 
music  was  of  no  consequence  on  this  occasion, 
and  nothing  stilled  the  tumultuous  roaring  of 
this  multitudinous  congregation  until  Richard, 
by  opening  his  lips,  imposed  a  silence  as  sud- 
den as  it  was  deep  and  breathless. 

The  triumph  here  again  was  complete.  Ex- 
pectation,  which  had  been  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  the  delayed  gratification  of  curiosity, 
was  fully  satisfied. 

The  plaudits  and  gratulations  were  long  and 
loud  on  his  appearance,  and  his  returning  sa- 
lute appropriate  and  dignified ;  the  whole  exhi- 
bition caused  a  recurrence  of  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  were  suggested  by  his  appearance 
at  New- York. 

I  found  him  a  good  deal  exhausted  after  the 
play,  but  he  recovered  his  spirits  at  supper, 
and  after  some  cider  and  qegus,  retired. 
.  Tbfe  veteran  arose  at  eight,  cheerful,  though 
somewhat  stiff  from  the  fatigues  of  Bos  worth- 
field,  and  after  breakfast  we  walked.  We  had 
received  invitations  to  dine  this  day  with  a 
frank,  noble-spirited  gentleman,  and  my  com- 
panion, who  admired  him  more  than  any  one 
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he  had  met  with  here,  wished,  yet  feared  to 
keep  the  appointment.  He  repeatedly  em* 
pressed  his  fears  that  he  should  fall  into  excess, 
but  then  he  determined  to  avoid  it  by  coming 
away  when  I  did. 

<f  You  will  come  home  to  tea?" 

"Yes." 

"  So  will  I.  I  will  take  tea  with  you.  We'll 
come  home  as  soon  as  the  candles  are  lighted." 

"  But  111  tell  you  what,  Sir,  if  you  wish  to 
escape  unhurt  from  this  conflict,  you  must  not 
be  so  liberal  of  the  wine  during  dinner*  Every 
person  at  table  compliments  you  by  a  chal» 
lenge  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and  if  you  literally 
drink  a  glass~with  each  individual  of  a  large 
company,  by  the  time  the  cloth  is  removed, 
all  your  sober  resolutions  are  removed,  and 
then—" 

u  Very  true,  very  true." 

"  Besides  which,  you  get  tipsy  upon  cent* 
mon  wine,  and  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  ge- 
nuine old  Madeira,  is  brought  in  when  you 
are  incapable  of  tasting  it." 

"  I  will  be  cautious,  and  do  you  be  sure  to 
make  a  move  as  soon  as  the  candles  come." 

7  performed  ray  part  of  the  bargain*    \ 
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moved,  but  the  solid  fabric  which- sheltered 
us,  was  not  mofre  ^immoveable  than  George 
Frederick.  He  was  cautious  during  dinner* 
to  which  we  sat  down  about  five  o'clock,  but 
afterwards,  began  to  talk,  and  pour  dowa 
,  bumpers,  carefully  avoiding  to  meet  my  eye* 
At  half  past  seven  I  retired,,  but,  "  budge  not, 
said  the  fiend,"  and  the  fiend  prevailed.  I 
west  home,  determined  not  to  return  to  wit* 
Hess  another  scene  of  humiliating  madness,  as 
at  Mr.  Wood's. 

I  arose  at  six,  and  Sam  hearing  that  I  was 
up  and  dressing,  came  in. 

"  WeU,  Sam,  what's  the  matter?" 
«  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  had  a  terrible  night/' 
u  Why,  what  time  did  you  get  to  bed?" 
"  I  have  not  been  in  bed  at  all,  Sir." 
"  And  whertfs  Mr.  Cooke  ?" 
"He  is  sitting  in  the  parlour,  Sir ;   he 
wouldn't  go  to  bed,  and  now  he  insists  <m 
having  a  coach,  and  going  out.   4Mr,  — — 
and  Mr.  ■■  ■    ,  came  home  with  him,  and  he 
has  sat  by  the    fire  all  night— this  is   the 
tforst  night  I  have  ever  bad  with  him.     This 
is  worse  than  Boston." 
J  wpat  to  him*    The  shutters  of  the  win- 
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dows  were  still  closed,  and  the  candles  burn- 
ing in  the  sockets. — He  was  nearly  the  same 
disgusting  object  which  I  found  at  the  house 
of  the  poor  widow  in  Reed-street.  He  ap- 
peared conscious  of  his  degraded  condition, 
and  on  my  requesting  him  to  go  to  bed,  re- 
plied, "  I  will  do  any  thing  you  bid  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
vile,  pitiable,  and  wretched,  than  such  a  man 
in  such  a  situation.  His  madness  was  not 
sufficient  to  silence  his  conscience,  and  at  va- 
riance with  himself  and  all  mankind,  he,  while 
retiring  to  his  thorny  pillow,  continued  in* 
cessantly  to  utter  invectives  and  execrations. 
The  idea  of  being  compared  to  Cooper,  still 
haunted  him :  "  I  that  have  played  with 
John !  that  have  played  against  him  I  I'll 
leave  them  to  worship  their  wooden  god !  He 
suits  them.  John  is  an  actor!  He  is  my  su- 
perior, though  they  did  not  think  so  in  Lon- 
don—I acknowledge  it — and  now !  No,  I'll 
never  play  at  New- York  again !  I  must  have 
one  night's  rest  at  Am  boy — I  know  you  want 
to  persuade  me  to  play  at  New-York,  but  I 
won't,  no!" 
■  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  Wednesday  morn- 
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ing,  and  that  he  had  to  play  Richard  in  Phi* 
ladelphia  in  a  few  hours.  "  I  will  do  it.  That# 
I  will  do — but  never  again  in  New-York !" 

As  I  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  in  bounced 
Cooke,  quite  metamorphosed  again;  and  with 
an  air  and  manner  of  forced  gaiety,  he  ex* 
claimed  :^-"  So !  this  is  economy ;  dinner  and 
breakfast  in  one/'  No  allusion  was  made  to 
the  scene  of  the  morning;  he  drank  bis  pint  of 
wine,  and  rode  to  the  theatre  attended  by  Sam, 
and  apparently  as  gay  as  eighteen.  I  passed 
the  evening  in  some  domestic  circles,  conse- 
quently saw  nothing  of  the  theatre,  but  I  was 
told  that  Richard's  voice  had  become  hoarse 
before  calling  for  Richmond;  however,  though 
he  must  have  acted  much  worse  than  the  first 
night,  "  the  million"  perceived  it  not. 

On  Thursday  I  breakfasted  alone,  and  went 
about  ten  to  the  theatre  on  business.  The 
crowd  which  beset»the  door  to  obtain  places- 
for  the  next  night's  exhibition  was  a  riotous 
mob.  On  my  return  I  found  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  having,  as  he  says  in  his  Irish  diary,  put 
"off  the  day  of  reforming  till  "  to-morrow/' 
had  another  night's  sin  to  repent  of,  but  was 
too  conscious,  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  me : 
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he  proposed  a  walk,  and  we  fished  Peale'0 
m  Museum.  Here  we  loitered  until  near  dinner 
time,  and  then  returned  to  our  hotel  and  dined 
alone.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  city  dropped 
in,  and  passed  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
Cooke  went  with  this  party  to  Fennell  s  reci- 
tations, afterwards  they  adjourned  to  Fennel]  > 
lodgings  to  supper,  and  the  consequence  was, 
a  continuation  of  that  which  began  on  Tuea* 
day,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  for  I  had  retired 
unwell  to  bed  before  the  party  left  the  hotel. 

I  sat  reading  in  the  dining-room  next  day 
about  two  o'clock,  when,  just  risen  and  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  hair-dresser,  Cootp 
entered.  I  had  purposely  avoided  the  subject 
of  his  folly,  but  he  had  perceived  a  rebuking 
coldness  in  my  manner,  which  he  told  me  af- 
terwards he  well  understood  and  felt.  He 
instantly  began  enquiries  after  my  health* 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day  ? — I'm  g&d  to  see 
you  look  well  again*  Dp  yon  know  J  could 
not  help  thinking  of  you  in  bed  ?  If  any  thing 
should  happen  to  you  they'd  jwear  that  I  kilTd 
you.  Come,  come,  come,  I  must  stop— I 
must  cut— no  more  of  this — nojnore  pf  tfrift— - 
early  to  bed  to-night." 
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I  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  introduction) 
to  remonstrate,  and  represent  the  necessity,  for. 
his  health's  sake,  of  adopting  another  system. 
He  agreed,  and  indeed,  took  care  to  antici* 
pate.  Had  I,  at  that  time,  been  acquainted 
Hvith  the  Irish  journal,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  spared  my  moralizing,  yet  I  believe,  that 
added  to  my  conduct  towards  him,  it  was  not 
altogether  thrown  away.  From  this  time  for 
eight  days  he  continued  to  be  temperate. 
Tegular  and  cheerful;  going  to  bed  about 
twelve,  and  rising  at  seven  or  eight,  and  would, 
I  believe,  but  for  tidings  from  New-Yorkf 
which  brought  with  them  vexation,  shame  and 
fregret,  have  continued  long  in  this  calni  and 
honourable  state. 

After  dinner  and  a  cheerful  glass,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  theatre,  to  delight  a  crowded 
assemblage  by  an  exhibition  of  bis  Sir  Per- 
tinax. 

A  characteristic  anecdote,  relative  to  his 
care  of  money  as  well  as  his  incapability  to 
take  care  of  it,  which  occurred  during  this  last 
paroxysm  of  intemperance,  I  will  here  take 
notice  of 
-    On  the  Wednesday  evening,  when  he  went 
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to  the  theatre  to  play  Richard  for  the  second 
time,  conscious  that  he  was  wild  from  the 
excess  of  the  previous  night,  he  gave  the  tno^ 
ney  from  his  pocket  to  his  theatrical  dresser 
for  safety.  The  sum  was  65  dollars.  The 
next  day,  after  another  night  of  excess,  he 
missed  the  money,. and  forgetting  in  whose 
possession  he  had  deposited  it,  he  complained 
to  the  managers  of  being  robbed  in  the  theatre. 
That  night,  he,  in  the  same  continued  state  of 
inebriation,  went  to  Fennell's  readings  and  sup* 
per ;  and  the  next  day  found  the  money  in  his 
pocket  again,  without  knowing  how  he  had 
recovered  it.  The  dresser  being  an  attendant 
on  Fennell,  Cooke  met  there,  and  the  man 
returned  the  notes  which  had  been  left  in  his 
care,  and  Cooke  was  the  next  day  as  uncon- 
scious of  receiving  them,  as  he  had  been  of 
delivering  them  for  safe  keeping. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  the  last  degree 
deplorable,  which*  perhaps,  more  men  have 
felt  than  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge, 
when  the  victim  of  appetite  feels  a  determi- 
nation to  commit  what  he  knows  to  be  a  crime, 
and  resisting  the  suggestions  of  his  judgment, 
with  a  species  of  voluntary  insanity,  proceeds 
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to  make  that  preparation  which  shall  guard 
against  a  part,  the  lesser  part,  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  he  knows  will  follow,  instead 
of  refraining  from  the  act  which  is  to  cause 
the  whole. 

Thus  Mr.  Cooke  generally  intrusted  some 
person  with  the  charge  of  his  money,  as  if  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  himself  from  robbing 
himself;  and  then  would  immediately  rush  on 
to  a  state  of  madness,  and  endeavour  to  undo 
the  precaution  he  had  taken.  He  would  ge- 
nerally succeed  in  the  latter,  for  few  w6uld 
make  themselves  liable,  by  refusing  his  demands 
for  his  own  money,  to  the  abuse  and  obloquy 
with  which  he  would  overwhelm  them ;  though 
it  sometimes  happened  that  he  succeeded  in 
guarding  his  money  from  himself  by  this 
device.  Once  in  Liverpool,  in  1809,  on  his 
arrival,  he  gave  his  money  into  the  keeping  of 
the  lady  at  whose  house  he  boarded,  charging 
her  not  to  give  him  any,  if  he  demanded  it 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Then, 
having  made  provision  to  secure  a  little  paltry. 
pelf,  the  wretched  man  flies  to  the  sacrifice  of 
health  and  reputation,  as  things  of  no  conse- 
quence.    The  state  of  insanity  so  deliberately. 
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provided  for  having  arrived,  Mr.  Cooke  came 
and  demanded  50  guineas  The  lady,  true  to 
her  promise,  refused  it.  The  madman,  in  a 
rage,  flies  to  the  police,  and  procures  a  war* 
rant  and  officers  to  enforce  his' demand.  The 
money  was  still  refused,  and  the  doors  shut 
against  him.  The  next  day  he  returned  with 
fruitless  humiliation  and  repentance,  to  thank 
the  lady,  who  by  faithfully  performing  her 
promise,  had  saved  his  money  and  made  his 
shame  more  conspicuous. 

For  a  long  time  he  intrusted  his  accounts  to 
me,  and  used  to  draw  upon  me  for  50  and 
sometimes  100  dollars  at  a  time.  It  has  been 
said,  that  once,  after  giving  a  draft  of  50  tlol* 
lers  to  a  charitable  institution,  he  desired  me 
not  to  pay  it.  But  the  fact  was  otherwise* 
His  request  to  me  was,  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  gave  the  draft  was  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  society  to  whom  the 
gift  was  made,  which  I  did,  and  paid  it. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, walking  past  the  theatre,  I  witnessed 
one  of  the  scenes  which  daily  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  attractions  of  the  great 
actor.    A  throng  of  servants,  porters,  &c* 
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surrounded  and  pressed  upon  the  door,  those 
nearest  to  the  box-office,  anxiously  endea* 
vourmg  to  maintain  the  advantage  their  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  had  gained,  and  those 
behind,  sturdily  pushing  to  obtain  tfoe  same 
enviable  situation,  At  this  moment,  a  brawny 
fellow  elbowed  his  way  from  the  crowd,  and 
issued  with  a  triumphant  air,  his  face  flushed 
said  his  clothes  disordered.  An  acquaintance 
met  him,  with* 

"  Well,  Charley !  did  you  get  one  Y* 
'    "  And  to  be  sure  I  did/' 

4C  What  box,  Charley  ?" 

"  My  old  box,  No.  3.  Don't  I  get  it  aitcti 
lame?" 

"  And  were  you  up  all  night  again  ¥' 

"  To  be  sure  I  was.  Don't  you  see  my 
night-cap."  And  Charley,  with  an  air  of  ex- 
ultation, took  a  handkerchief  from  about  his 
brows,  saying  as  he  went  off,  M  Don't  I  get 
ten  dollars,  you  lief,  and  my  lodging  found 
me  for  nothing." 

Such  was  the  eagerness  to  get  seats,  that 
these  sturdy  blackguards  were  paid  from  six 
to  ten  dollars  for  securing  a  box ;  and  to  make 
mre  of  the  prize,  the  stone-steps  in  front 
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of  the  theatre  were  occupied  all  night,  that 
the  place  nearest  the  door  might  be  secured  ia 
readiness  for  its  opening  at  ten  o'clock  next 
day. 

This  was  carried  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  men 
sitting  at  the  theatre  door,  eating  their  dinner, 
who  had  taken  their  post  on  Sunday  morning 
with  the  determination  of  remaining  there  all 
day  on  Sunday  and  all  Sunday  night,  to  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  door  on  Monday 
morning. 

I  received  a  letter  to-day,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Cooper  from  England.  Cooke 
received  the  same  intelligence  from  his  corres- 
pondent in  New- York.  After  rehearsal  he 
went  to  Mr.  Sully's,  and  sat  for  a  picture  for 
Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Cooke,  during  this  visit, 
sat  for  three  pictures  to  this  very  estimable 
gentleman  and  excellent  artist.  The  above- 
mentioned  portrait  for  Mr.  Wood,  another 
portrait  more  in  front,  for  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  a 
picture  in  the  character  of  Riehard  the  Third. 

This  evening,  March  30th,  Mr.  Cooke 
played  Shylock  in  his  best  manner,  and  re- 
turning home  cheerful  and  content  with  all 
around,  ate  a  temperate  supper  and  retired* 
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The  next  day  was  passed  in  cheerfulness,  either 
reading  or  in  conversation.  Shakespeare  was 
a  subject  which  occupied  us  much  of  the  time. 
As  I  made  frequent  use  of  the  expressions, 
"  Our  great  poet/'  "  Our  immortal  and  un- 
rivalled dramatist/'  he  playfully  attacked  me, 
with : 

"  I  observe  that  you  always  claim  your  part 
in  Shakespeare.     But  you  are  not  the  coun- 
tryman of  Shakespeare.     What  part  has  an . 
American  in  the  bard  of  Avon  ?" 

"  Precisely  the  same  part  that  any  English- 
man of  the  present  day  can  claim  in  him.  As 
a  descendant  from  Britons,  I  claim  the  same 
share  in  the  heroes,  poets,  and  philosophers  of 
former  days,  as  any  Briton  of  this  day  can/' 

"  So,  so— very  pretty — no,  no — that  won't 
do* — you  are  a  race  of  yesterday — mere  up- 
starts—  you  abandoned  Great  Britain,  and 
gave  up  your  share  in  her  fame." 

"By  no  means.  The  younger  brother, 
who  leaves  his  paternal  roof,  though  he  doe* 
not  inherit  his  father's  estate,  is  heir  to  his 
father's  fame  .as  much  as  the  elder.  I  have  as 
full  a  participation  in  old  English  glory  as  you. 
Shakespeare  aod .  Milton ;  Locke,  Bacon  and 
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Newton;  the  Harries,  the  Edwards,  and  the 
Marlboroughs,  are  as  near  to  me  as  to  you. 
And  the  glow,  which  an  Englishman  feels  at 
the.  sound  of  those  names,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  glory  of  old  England,  is  mine  as  fully 
as  his." 

"  So,  so,  so — and  where  do  you  draw  the 
line?" 

"  Why,  the  year  1776  must  be  the  chrono- 
logical mark  of  separation,  I  believe.     I  have 
no  claim  upon  Britain  since  then,  though  I . 
owe  her  much." 

"  And  y°u  wi&  owe  her  a  great  deal  more 
before  you  are  able  to  pay  any  thing  in  re* 
turn." 

We  dropped  the  subject  with  a  laugh  for 
the  present,  but  I  frequently  resumed  it  when 
I  wished  to  rally  him,  and  in  some  of  his 
humours  he  would  repay  me  with  the  most 
contumelious  representations  of  my  country 
and  countrymen,  that  whim  and  caprice  could 
aiggest,  always  making  most  flattering  ex- 
ceptions in  my  favour,  exceptions  as  whim* 
ncal  and  unreasonable  as  the  general  tenor  of 
bis  representation. 

It  was  not  unfrequenjfc  for  Mr.  Cooke  to 
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threaten,  ttat  on  hip  return  home,  he  would 
publish  an  accqunt  of  the  country,  such  as, 
would  expose  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
These  threats  were  uttered  in  his  hours  of 
coherent  madness.  He  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim: 

"  I'm  preparing  a  pamphlet.  I  am  noting 
down  my  observations  when  men  think  I  am 
otherwise  employed.  When  I  get  back  to 
London,  I'll  blow  up  your  managers  and 
your  theatres,  and  your  actors,  your  blasted 
country !  I  can  hold  a  pen.  Ill  scourge  your 
Yankee  miners  I" 

Happily  for  us,  even  if  Cooke  had  lived, 
we  were  secured  from  this  threatened  chastise- 
ment by  his  increasing  indolence.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  become  an  author,  and 
added  to  the  list  of  dupces  who  have  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  abusing  a  country, 
the  value  of  whQse  institutions  and  manner? 
they  were  incapable  of  appreciating,  or  to  the 
Hijase  of  disgusting  misrepresentation,  sq  assi- 
duously ejected  and  repeated  by  the  quarterly 
reviewers. 

Theae  gentlemen  travellers  remind  me  of 
Qpftricik'8    prologue    t0    Shirley's    excellent 
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comedy  of  "  The  Gamesters/'  a  part  of  which, 
with  a  little  alteration,  will  run  thus : 

fc  When  well-bred  travellers  take  pen  in  hand, 

To  give  a  sketch  of  us  and  this  our  land  ; 

One  settled  maxim  through  .the  whole  you  see,   . 

To  wit— -their  great  superiority ! 
*  Urge  what  you  will,  they  obstinately  say, 

That  you  ape  them,  and  are  less  wise  than  they  ; 

'Tis  thus  these  well-bred  journal  writers  use  us, 

They  trip  o'er  here,  with  half  an  eye  peruse  us,. 

Eat  with  us,  drink  our  wine,  and  then  abuse  us," 

The  first  of  April  was  past  as  pleasantly  as 
the  last  of  March,  and  concluded  with 
another  exhibition  of  Richard  in  Mr,  Cooke's 
best  style.  The  next  day,  after  passing  the 
morning  with  Mr.  Sully,  we  ventured  again 
to  dine  out,  and  returned  triumphantly  from 
the  dangerous  experiment.  We  passed  the 
day  at  Mr.  Francis's,  and  the  evening  at 
home:  Cooke  amusing  himself  with  the  novels 
of  my  late  excellent  and  ever-lamented  friend, 
Charles  B.  Brown. 

On  the  3d  of  April  Mr.  Cooke  again  sat 
to  Mr.  Sully.  This  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  be 
took  the  exercise  of  walking,  and  in  the 
evening  again  played  Sir  Pertinax  to  a  very 
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thronged  auditory.  The  next  day  passed 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  evening 
was  amused  by  attending  a  lecture  and  ex- 
periments on  gasses. 

As  in  New- York  so  in  Philadelphia,  it  was 
soon  understood,  that  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  actor,  it  was  necessary  to  refrain 
from  giving  dinner  invitations  to  the  man. 
Several  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr, 
Coopers  arrival  in  America,  and  Mr.  Cooke 
had  yet  received  no  letter  from  him.  Mr. 
Price  had  mentioned  in  a  letter-to  me,  that 
Cooper  had  a  lame  hand,  which .  prevented 
the  use  of  the  pen.  I  made  this  excuse  to 
Mr.  Cooke,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  was 
hurt,  and  became  irascible.  He  received 
letters,  from  New-York  which  tended  to  in- 
crease his  irritation.  He  now,  uninfluenced 
by  any  cause  deleterious  to  reason  except 
passion,  exclaimed  bitterly  against  Mr. 
Cooper's  conduct  towards  him;  He  heard 
that  Mr.  Cooper's  baggage  was  in  his  pos- 
session, while  that  which  he  had  brought  for 
him  was  detained  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
•and  this  trifling  circumstance  agitated  him 
beyond  conception. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  I 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  remaining 
another  year  in  America,  and  entered  into  a 
loose  calculation  of  the  money  be  might 
make.     He  evaded  the  subject  by  saying : 

€*  Money  can  be  made  in  England  too— 
besides,  you'll  have  another  hero— George 
<will  be  here/' 

Meaning  Mr.  Holman,  of  whose  intended 
voyage  to  this  country  wq  had  heard.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  received  great  offers  from 
Mr.  T waits,  if  he  would  go  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  for  the  month  of  May. 

He  was  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  him** 
eetf  and  every  one  else  this  day,  and  in  the 
evening  sought  that  refuge  from  his  thoughts, 
which  his  weakness  pointed  out  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  he  suffered. 

He  returned  from  playing  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach very  finely,  and  I  took  some  supper 
and  wine  with  him*  My  excellent  friend 
Mr.  J.  J.  Holland,  from  New- York,  sat  with 
us  till  half  past  tea.  Cooke  had  raised  his 
spirits  without  having  clouded  his  mind,  and 
jeemed  pleased  with  every  thing  around  bio* 
We  were  talking  of  the  .pictures  that  were 
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painting,  and  had  been  painted  of  him,  and 
that  introduced  Stuart  and  Boston.  "  I 
shall  go  to  Boston  soon  again.  I  have  pro*- 
raised  to  finish  their  season  for  then*— then  I 
will  sit  again  to  Stuart,  and  send  yon  the 
picture." 

After  eleven  I  left  him  and  went  to  bed. 

Here  began  a  career,  which  happily  was 
checked  by  the  fear  of  death  in  little  mom 
than  forty-eight  hours. 

While  I  was  at  breakfast  he  joined  me 
about  nine  o'clock,  apparently  refreshed,  thoogh 
still  under  the  influence  of  excess.  After 
breakfest  some  gentlemen  called  and  proposed 
a  walk,  during  which  I  perceived  that  this 
wretched  man  had  continued  the  impetus  of 
his  animal  spirits  by  taking  brandy  this  mom* 
ing,  which  kept  up  that  state  of  stimulation 
which  he  believed  necessary  until  dinner. 
We>  were  joined  by  several  gentlemen  whom 
we  bad  seen  at  the  theatre  last  night,  and  in- 
vited to  dine  with  bim  to-day. 

As  Cooke  was  evidently  to  all  present  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  before  dinner  I  took 
the  liberty  of  requesting  the  company,  they 
being  all  intimate  with  me  and  each  other,  to 
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spare  the  bottle,  and  to  join  me  in  drinking 
tea  at  an  early  hour.  This  was  done,  but  in 
vain,  as  it  respected  the  object  of  my  care. 
We  drank  tea,  but  he  drank  wine  with  the 
eagerness  of  madness.  The  company  de-- 
parted,  and  he,  wishing  me  to  leave  him,  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening  for  a 
walk.  I  knew  that  on. my  care  at  this  mo- 
ment the  exhibitions  of  the  next  night  de- 
pended, and  perhaps  those  of  the  remainder, 
of  the  engagement,  and  I  determined  not  to 
leave  him.  He  ordered  a  coach  for  a  ride;  I 
accepted  his  invitation  and  rode  with  him. 
A  severe  thunder  storm  drove  us  back  about 
eight  in  the  evening.  He  now  ordered 
supper,  and  began  to  drink  again*  but  evi- 
dently without  pleasure,  and  all  bis  efforts  to 
drown  pain  only  produced  a  state  of  mental 
torment,  as  pitiable  as  it  was  disgusting.  He 
this  evening,  as  frequently  before,  recurred  to 
what  he  considered  as  a  blow  received  in 
New- York,  and  made  known  in  a  very  syr* 
stematic  manner,  his  thoughts  and  plans  of 
revenge. 

"As   soon   as  my  engagement  expires  I 
shall  shoot  him.     He  thinks  I  have  forgot  it. 
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No,  sir,  a  blow  from  a  damned  Yankee  is  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  the  stain  must  be  washed 
away  in  blood  !  I  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
but  I  wrote  the  next  day  to  Captain  M'Leati 
of  the  34th,  in  garrison  at  Quebec,  the  54tb, 
red  faced  with  green.  He  has  promised  to 
meet  me  at  New-York  on  the  24th,  The 
bully  will  be  surprized  to  receive  a  note  from 
me.  I'm  the  best  shot  in  England.  I 
never  miss  any  man.  I  am  sure  to  kill  him— r 
but  then  the  misery  that  will  be  caused  by 
his  death — I  can't  help  it — it  s  not  a  trifle 
that  brings  tears  to  my  eyes-*— he  has  brought 
it  on  himself/' 

I  left  him  weeping  over  the  imaginary 
misery  which,  would  be  caused  by  the  ima- 
ginary reparation  of  his"  imaginary  honour, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
bed. 

While  at  breakfast,  the  unhappy  subject  of 
my  story  joined  me  as  yesterday.  I  took 
little  notice  of  him,  and  he  observed  it.  He 
said  he  hoped  he  had  said  nothing  at  any 
time  to  offend  me.  He  could  not  eat,  drank 
some  tea,  and  then  complaining  of  pain,  pro- 
posed some  brandy* 
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I  told  him  that  he  had  frequently  requested 
me  to  he  frank  with  him ;  I  would  now  once 
more  be  so.  That  he  was  ruining  himself,  and 
tendering  himself  contemptible.  He  appeared 
confounded,  and  I  went  on : 

"  You  have  taken  brandy  in  the  morning, 
Sir  (the  last  resource  of  weakness)  several 
times,  but  yesterday  it  was  so  evident  as  to 
be  disgraceful.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt 
to  disguise  these  things ;  the  eye  shews,  and 
et en  your  breath  yesterday,  gave  testimony 
against  you  so  strongly,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  called  upon  you  were  ashamed  of  their 
companion/4 

This  produced  a  strong  though  not  lasting 
efiect.  He  promised  that  he  would  not  take 
this  poison  in  the  morning  again.  Several 
gentlemen  called  in,  and  he  left  me  to  go  to 
rehearsal. 

Among  the  effects  produced  in  Philadel- 
phia by  the  extraordinary  acting  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  not  the  least  pleasing  were  the  very 
successful  attempts  of  a  young  man  of  the 
Dame  of  Leslie,  to  sketch  the  attitudes,  man- 
ner, and  person  of  the  great  actor  in'  many  of 
his    best   characters.     The  drawings  were 
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made  from  memory,  after  seeing  the  character 
represented  the  preceding  evening,  and  evinced 
such  uncommon  powers,  as  to  produce  a  de- 
termination to  send  the  young  artist  to  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cultivation  of  talents  deemed  sa 
extraordinary. 

This  evening  Mr.  Cooke  played  Falstaff  in 
Henry  the  IVtb,  and  I  presume  very  badly. 
I  passed  the  evening  with  some  friends,  and 
when  I  returned,  found  him  sitting  after  his 
rapper  with  fats  old  acquaintance  the  librarian. 
Be  complained  much  of  his  breast.  I  pre- 
scribed bed,  and  be  promised  that  if  I  would 
sit  up  half  an  hour  with  him,  be  would  go  to 
rest.  .  His  companion  went  away,  but  stall  he 
lingered,  like  a  boy  on  a  cold  winter's  evening 
who  dreads  the  moment  of  leaving  the  warm 
fire-side  for  cold  sheets. 

"  I  had  a  strange  dream  last  night.  I 
thought  a  loathsome  and  liideous  hag  was 
dragging  me  to  a  precipice ;  she  pointed  down 
into  a  frightful  pit ;  I  struggled,  and  got  from 
her."      . 

"  I  wish  you  may." 

He  understood  me,  and  went  on — "  If  you 
had  not  prevented  me  from  taking  brandy 
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this  morning,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
go  through  the  business  of  the  evening.  As 
it  was,  it  was  bad  enough — my  voice — hah  ' 
—there  are  pins  and  needles — I  must  send  for 
a  physician/' 

I  again  prescribed  bed  and  left  him ;  but 
he  soonafter  became  worse,  and,  much  alarmed, 
sent  for  Doctor  Park,  who,  when  he  arrived, 
found  him  much  oppressed,  and  breathing  in 
great  pain  and  with  much  difficulty.  Copious 
bleeding  relieved  him.  Thus  ended  another 
stormy  paroxysm  of  madness,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  calm  of  a  few  days,  which  was 
again  put  an  end  to  by  letters  from  New* 
York,  whose  contents  I  never  knew. 
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CHAR  XXXI. 

Sick-bed  Repentance — Mr.  Cooper  at  New- 
York — Association  of  Ideas — Preparations 
for  Mr.  Cooke's  Benefit — Perils  of  the  pre- 
vious day — Plan  for  avoiding  them — Ano- 
ther train  of  Ideas — Mr.  Cooke  plays  Kitely 
for  his  Benefit — Sits  for  a  Picture  in  the 
character  of  Richard  to  Mr.  Sully — Effect 
of  his  Letter  to  Incledon  on  him,  when  re- 

'  published  in  Philadelphia — Preventive  Pre- 
scription— Dinner  at  the  Fish-house  on 
the  Scuytkill — Mr.  Cooper  arrives  in  Phi- 
ladelphia— Amounts  of  Houses  for  sixteen 
nights  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  Plays,  and 
dates  of  performance. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  the  11th, 
I  had  a  scene  of  sick-bed  repentance,  of  as 
little  worth  as  most  repentance  of  that  nature. 
The  unhappy  victim  of  early  and  habitual  vice, 
again  convinced  as  a  hundred  times  before, 
that  nothing  but  temperance  can  save  him 
from  death,  in  some  such  form  as  that  in  which 
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he  had  last  night  approached,  promises  amend- 
ment with  all  the  earnestness  of  what  he  once 
called  "  self -hypocrisy" 

At  two  o'clock  he  arose  and  took  a  light 
dinner.  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  play  Men* 
tor  to  my  old  Tele  mac  h  us;  but  if  my  lips  had 
been  as  persuasive  as  those  of  Minerva,  my 
eloquence  would  not  have  availed,  against  the, 
pitiful  delusion  of  "  I  can't  help  it,"  and 
"  it's  too  late." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cooke  continued  his 
sittings  at  Mr.  Sully's,  and  in  the  evening 
played  Shylock.  I  received  a  letter  to-day, 
with  the  information  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
opened  in  New- York,  to  a  great  house  of  1270 
dollars,  playing  Hamlet. 

Regularity  had'  succeeded  in  our  semi-do- 
mestic establishment,  and  early  breakfasts  and 
temperate  dinners  brought  cheerfulness  and 
health  as  our  companions.  After  playing 
Macbeth  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  his  spirits 
were  raised  by  the  success  of  the  exhibition, 
and  after  supper,  he  amused  me  with  his  usual 
manner  of  relating  whimsically  connected  anec- 
dotes until  I  retired.  The  conversation  had 
stumbled  on  the  destruction  of  some  buildings 
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by  fire  i  this  introduced,  and  would  introduce 
again  and  again,  pretty  nearly  the  following 
train  of  ideas: 

"  Was  it  not  "very  odd  that  Drufy-larte 
should  be  burnt  so  very  soon  after  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Co  vent-garden  ? — I 'was  absent  front 
London  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  both. 
Incledon  swears  that  I  was  concerned  in  burn- 
ing both,  and  kept  away  to  avoid  suspicion 
— I  was  at"  (place  forgotten)  "  when  Covetit- 
garden  was  burnt,  and  I  had  just  arrived  at 
Hull  when  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
Drury-lane  arrived,  Wilkinson  said  to  me— *• 
young  Wilkinson,  you  know,  Tate's  son  — 
Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"— What  news  ?" 
Have  you  no  news  from  London  ?"  cc  No, 
I  don't  expect  my  letters  till  to-morrow."— 
u  Drufy-lane  is  burnt!" — My  blood  ran  cold- 
Was  it  not  very  strange  that  one  should  go  so 
soonafter  the  other?— There's  a  mystery  about 
it.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  were  both  set  on 
fire  by  design — by  whom,  I  do  not  pretend  td 
say. — The  bookseller  at  the  corner  of  « ■  < 
street  ip  firmly  of  that  opinion.—*- It  was  a  noble 
thing  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland— ^he 
lent  John  ten  thousand  pounds  to  assist  in  re- 
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building  Covent-garden,  and  what  was  more 
extraordinary,  on  the  very  day  that  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  new  house  was  laid,  he  sent 
him  the  bond ! — for  he  was  always  noted  for 
closeness — you  know  him — your  Lord  Percy 
at  Lexington — Colonel  of  the  5th. — His  mo- 
ther gave  him  a  rub  once  for  bis  parsimony. 
She  wrote  to  him  to  know  why  he  did  not 
draw  upon  her  agent  for  money.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  want  it ;  that  his  pay  was  suffi- 
cient. She  replied,  that  such  economy  might 
be  very  commendable  in  the  Colonel  of  a 
marching  regiment,  but  was  very  unworthy  of 
the  heir  of  Northumberland.  His  officers 
played  him  a  trick  when  he  first  joined  his  re- 
giment. On  such  occasions  it  is  customary 
for  the  Colonel  to  give  a  dinner  to  all  his 
officers,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  one  at 
two  crowns  a-head.  The  officers  ordered  the 
landlord  to  provide  one  at  a  guinea  a-head. 
His  Lordship  was  surprized  to  find  every 
delicacy  that  could  be  procured  in  the  coun- 
try; but  when  the  bill  came  in  he  saw  the 
trick — said  nothing,  but  bit  his  lip  and  paid 
it — John  deserves  his  good  fortune,  he's  a 
noble  fellow !  He  says,  if  his  father  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  a  priest  of  him,  he  should 
have  become  a  cardinal.  "  Yes/'  says  I, 
"  a  pope/'  John  takes  his  bottle  sometimes 
as  well  as  other  people;  I  have  had  some  hard 
bouts  with  him.  "  Come,  Cooke/'  says  he, 
**  we  don't  play  to-morrow,  let's  get  drunk;" 
and  if  he  said  so  he  was  sure  to  do  it.  Charles 
is  the  good  fellow.  He  always  used  to  keep 
himself  steady,  and  in  the  morning  he'd  put 
John  to  bed  and  carry  me  home  in  a  coach. 
John  made  his  way  first  under  old  Tate  Wilk- 
inson, an  excellent  manager;  but  he  had  a 
way  of  writing  several  letters  at  a  time,  seal- 
ing them,  and  afterwards  directing  them,  which 
produced  some  good  games  of  cross  purposes: 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  soon  after  my 
coming  to  London,  telling  me  that  he  won* 
dered  at  my  impudence  in  applying  to  him  for 
an  engagement  again,  after  his  having  dis- 
charged me ;  and  I  suppose  some  poor  devil 
received  a  hearty  invitation  to  join  his  com* 
pany  and  share  half  his  profits; — for,  once  his 
landlady  received  a  letter  from  him,  ordering 
her  to  get  ready  to  play  Clytus,  and  his  prin- 
cipal performer  another,  directing  him  to  b* 
sure  to  have  his  sheets  well-aired/' 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  I  did  not  comedown 
stairs  until  seven  o'clock,  and  found  that  the 
man  of  reformation  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  the,  dining-room,  and  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  making  memorandums  for  his  benefit 
bill,  Monday  the  15th  being  fixed  for  his  night. 

I  walked  to  the  theatre  with  him  at  ten,  but 
owing  to  some  error,  the  rehearsal  had  been 
called  at  eleven,  consequently  there  was  no- 
body to  meet  him.  He  was  peevish,  scolded 
a  little,  and  left  word  with  the  porter,  that  he 
should  not  come  back.  We  walked  up  Ches- 
nut-street,  and  visited  the  Philadelphia  Aca- 
dejny  of  Fine  Arts,  and  then  Mr.  Sully,  with 
yrhom  I  left  him.  He  received  a  letter  from 
NewrYork,  while  sitting  with  me  before  din* 
ner,  which  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He 
burst  out  with,  "  If  he  says  so,  he  is  a  liar!"7 
but  offered  no  explanation. 

The  next  day,  after  Mr.  Cooke  had  gone 
£o  rehearsal,  I  received  ^  letter  from  New- 
York,  stating  that  Mr,  Cooper  had  played  a 
.second  time  on  last  Wednesday  evening,  the 
10th  April,  and  that  the  receipts  had  by  no 
means  answered  the  expectations  raised  by 
his  first  night's  exhibition,  the  amount  being 
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but  560  dollars.  Accompanying  this  was  a 
letter  from.  Mr.  Cooper  to  Mr.  Cooke,  which 
I  carried  to  him,  and  he  read  in  the  green- 
room, without  remark,  only  saying,  "  It's 
from  Cooper — he  desires  his  respects  to  you." 
In  the  evening  he  played  Glenalvon  and  Sir 
Archy  very  finely. 

The  14th  was  a  day  of  anxiety  to  me.  This 
was  the  day  preceding  his  benefit,  and  I  re- 
membered his  New- York  benefit,  the  shame- 
ful  exhibition  of  the  night,  and  what  he  had 
said  to  me,  of  his  usual  practice  of  taking  a, 
liberty  with  his  friends.  I  knew  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  see  him  play  Kitely,  and  the  wish 
of  the  higher  and  best  informed  part  of  the 
community  to  shew  their  admiration  of  his 
uprivalled  talents  on  the  occasion,  which  a 
night  set  apart  for  his  sole  emolument  offered. 
I  felt  a  determination  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  disgrace  on  this  occasion. 

After  dinner  our  bottle  of  Madeira,  of  which 
I  took  care  to  have  my  full  share,  was  finished, 
and  I  thought  all  safe,  when  three  gentlemen 
called  in  upon  us,  and  wine  was  of  course  im- 
mediately introduced.  Cooke  seemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  he  had   obtained,,  for, 
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although  he  would  not  have  ordered  more  wine 
but  for  this  or  a  similar  accident,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  with  avidity,  of  gratifying  his 
vile  and  disgraceful  appetite.    The  gentlemen 
who  called  on  us,  were  men  of  the  first  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  had  come  to  talk  not 
drink:  and  the  impressioq  they  received  from 
this  visit  was,  that  however  admirable  Mr. 
Cooke  was  as  a  player,  he  was  not  a  desirable 
companion  in  social  conversation.     They  did 
not  stay  long,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  young 
man  from  the  theatre,  who  came  by  appoint* 
^  meat,  to  receive  instructions  for  playing  Ca$h 
with  him  the  next .  night.     I  drank  tea  and 
took  a  short  walk,  and  on  my  return  the  the- 
atrical lesson  ended,  the  pupil  departed,  and 
we  were  left  alone.     The  second  bottle  was 
nearly  ended,  and  the  teacher  in  a  most  cri- 
tical and  perilous  state,  as  it  respected  my 
wishes  and  his  interests.     He  was,  however, 
in  my  opinion,  not  past  the  capability  of  re- 
ceiving rational  admonition,  so  reminding  him 
of  his  requests  to  me,  that  I  would  interfere 
to  save  him  from  himself,  I  told  him,  that  if  be 
took  any  more  wine  he  was  lost. .    He  assented, 
and  promised  to  drink  only  wine  and  water 
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with  his  supper*  At  supper-time  he  could  not 
eat,  and  ordered  gruel,  which  when  brought, 
he  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy,  making  apologies, 
for  the  necessity  of  taking  spirits  with  the 
gruel — half  of  the  glass  he  put  in  his  bowl  and 
sat  the  remainder  by  him.  He  ha4  now  be- 
come very  loquacious,  and  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  contriving  an  accident  to  spill  die 
remainder  of  the  poison. 

My  plan  was  now  formed:  knowing  that 
he  would  not,  from  respect  tome,  call  for  liquor 
while  I  remained  with  him,  aftd  that  after 
twelve  o '-clock  the  bar  would  be  shut  and  hb 
calling  vain,  I  determined,  contrary  to  mjr 
usual  custom,  to  sit  with  him  until  after  that 
critical  hour  should  be  past*  He  must  have 
been  amazed  at  my  patient  sitting,  but  not 
suspecting  my  design,  and  fully  determined  to 
indulge  his.  madness  when  I  should  remove  his 
restraint,  he  sat  and  talked  incessantly,— Be- 
ing under  the  influence  of  stimulus  enough 
to  make  him  speak  of  himself  and  his  affairs 
freely,  his  ideas  and  words  were  of  atast  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  been  used  to  from 
him— a  medium  between  the  chit-chat  of  his 
pleasant,  sober  moments,  and  the  incoherent 
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ravings  of  his  madness,  sometimes  inclining  to 
one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  with  occasional 
bursts  of  ungoverned  passion. 

I  found  that  the  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  New* York  correspondent,  and 
the  apparent  neglect  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  not 
writing  to  him  immediately  on  his  arrival,  had 
caused  a  ferment  in  his  mind,  which,  the 
guard  of  discretion  being  removed,  burst  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  invective. 

"  I  came  away,  Sir,  without  preparation — 
without  my  stage-clothes — without  my  books 
— as  if  I  was  running-  away  by  stealth  from 
my  creditors — like  a  criminal  flying  from  the 
laws  of  his  country.  Now  Holman  will  coma 
out  after  making  every  preparation;  after 
making  a  bargain  by  which  he  will  put  that 
money  into  his  own  pocket,  which  I  am  put* 
ting  into  the  pockets  of  men  who  treat  me  as 
if  I  was  an  ideot.  They  think  I  am  a  fool, 
and  that  I  will  receive  as  a  generous  gratuity 
from  them,  a  part  of  what  I  enrich  them  with ! 
Sir,  I  shall  have  lost  money  by  coming  here 
*  t-^and  when  I  go  back,  how  do.  I  know  in 
what  manner  I  shall  be  received,  or  whether 
I  shall  be  received  at  all! — To  come  away 
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without  seeing  Mr.  Harris!  my  best  friend-— 
the  man  who  did  every  thing  for  me !  The 
man  who  pitted  me  against  them  all!  His  son 
too  is  my  friend,  notwithstanding  that  in  his 
anger  he  published  my  letter,  fixing  the  time 
that  I  was  to  play  in  London — No!  No! 
by  —  I  will  never  play  in  New- York  again! 
They  have  got  their  Cooper  there  to  play 
for  them!— He  has  treated  me  unlike  a  gen- 
tleman, Sir! — He  writes  to  me.  Yes — but 
when?  After  his  second  night  has  failed.  He, 
then,  writes  me  a  fulsome  congratulatory  let- 
ter. They  think  I  am  a  driveller.  He  sends 
me  out  to  this  country,  never  writes  a  line  to 
me  from  the  time  he  has  shipped  me — He 
comes,'  at  length,  himself,  and  remains  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  me  for  two  or  three  weeks— 
never  writes  to  me — takes  care  that  I  shall 
hear  of  his  great  first  appearance,  by  other 
hands,  and  after  he  has  failed  in  his  second 
attempt,  be  writes  me  a  damned  fulsome 
letter  r 

I  combated  this  idea,  and  stated  to  him 
that  I  knew  Mr.  Cooper  intended  coming  on 
from  New- York  purposely  to  see  him,  but 
that  the  interests  of  the  theatre  had  demanded 
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his  presence  at  that  place.  That  the  injury 
of  his  right  hand,  which  prevented  writing, 
had  taken  place  long  before  he  left  England  ; 
and  other  suggestions  tending  to  soothe  his 
wounded  spirit.     He  went  on : 

"That  letter  I  received  from  New-York, 
that  anonymous  letter  which  I  kept  from 
you — I'll  shew  it  to  you  to-morrow  morning — 
that  warns  me  against  playing  again  in  New- 
York — I  am  to  be  hissed  off  for  not  acting 
the  last  night  that  I  was  advertised  for — the 
writer  signs  himself  my  friend  and  country- 
man— he  advises  me  not  to  submit  to  being 
hissed  by  an  American  audience — an  Ameri- 
can audience! — No,  not  by  any  audience! — 
They'll  hiss  me  because  I  deserted  them  ?— 
Didn't  they  desert  me  first?  Didn't  they 
leave  me  to  play  night  after  night  to  empty 
benches? — Blast  them! — No!  Ill  never  play 
for  them  again!  He  says  that  Cooper  teljs  the 
people  of  New-York  that  I  am  engaged  to 
him  for  three  years.  Ami  ? — I'll  show  him ! 
I'll  write  such  a  pamphlet  on  my  return  to 
England— I'll  not  forget  the  American  theatres 
and  their  managers!  I,  play  with  Cooper! 
Send  me  to  America  to  play  under  ■  ■  ■   . 
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-and  —should  draw  an  ass-cart  together 
fit  pair! — I  have  got  among  my  papers  a 
journal  of  my  life.  I  wish  I  could  prevail  upon 
you  to  digest  it,  and  write  a  biography  of  me 
—it  will  be  a  strange  one — I'll  give  you  the 
papers— will  you  t" 

I  assented,  and  he  proceeded  : 
"  My  father  was  a  captain  in  the  fourth 
dragoons — a  high  Irish  gentleman!  he  left 
me  a  little  fellow  to  J:he  care  of  my  mother ; 
but  I  was  soon  my  own  master,  too  soon  ! — 
that  was  my  ruin !  At  eleven  I  was  entered  a 
midshipman,  and  went  on  board  a  man-of-war- 
"  O,  it  will  be  a  strange  story — I'll  give  you  all 
the  papers  and  journals,  Sir ;  I  have  a  trunk 
full  of  them— the  world  don't  know  me — 
many  an  hour  that  they  suppose  I  have  passed 
in  drunkenness,  has  been  devoted  to  writing, 
and  studying  my  profession.  Sir,  I  delight- 
in  rational  conversation,  such  as  I  enjoy  with 
you,  thus  over  a — "  looking  on  the  table  and 
seeing  nothing  but  water — "  glass  of  water. 
I  hate  drunkenness !  I  detest  it !  For  its  con* 
sequences,  you  will  say; — true; — but  not 
alone — I  detest  it  in  itself!  When  the  world 
has  thought  me  drinking,  I  have  been  study- 
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ing  the  passions-— the  passions,  Sir,  and  all 
their  variations,  and  nice  and  imperceptible 
gradations.  There,  Sir,  there  is  fear.  So, 
I  distinguish  it  from  surprize.  Now,  sus- 
picion. There  is  attention.  Now,  rage.  That 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Anger — the  ex* 
pression  is  different  according  to  the  object— 
from  the  wife  to  the  lowest  menial." 

I  sat  under  this  lecture  (which  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  whiskey-punch  lecture  in 
Dublin,  when  Matthews  was  the  auditor) 
until  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  recom- 
mending bed  to  him,  and  receiving  his  promise 
of  immediately  retiring,  I  bade  him  good 
night.  I  saw  that  the  fountain  of  mischief, 
the  liquor-bar,  was  shut  and  all  safe,  before 
going  to  bed.  I  soon  heard  him  retire  to 
his  room,  pulling  the  door  violently  after  him 
and  bolting  it.  He  made  application  for 
brandy  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  his  way,  and 
being  disappointed,  went  to  his  chamber  in  a 
rage  and  bolted  his  attendant,  honest  Sam, 
out,  with  strong  marks  of  displeasure. 

The  consequence  of  my  effort  was,  that  he 
played  Kitely  well,  and  gave  additional  de- 
light to  those  who  had  attended  in  crowds  to 
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testify  their  approbation  of  his  successful 
efforts  to  please  them. 

On  the  16th  he  tot  almost  the  whole 
morning  to  Mr.  Sully,  for  the  picture  of 
Richard.  He  was  in  high  spirits  from  the 
success  of  last  evening  (and  the  indulgence  of 
his  night  after  playing,  for  I  had  left  him  to 
take  his  course),  and  he  sat  mounted  on  Mr. 
Sully's  platform,  half  dressed  for  Richard,  and 
telling  all  his  anecdotes  to  amuse  a  lady  who, 
with  her  little  daughter,  remained  nearly  the 
whole  sitting,  to  see,  and  hear,  the  wondrous 
man  whose  acting  had  so  much  pleased  her. 

1  doubt  not  but  that  this  lady  was  very 
favourably  impressed  by  the  pleasantry  of  the 
tragedian.  Many  of  his  stories  had  by  this 
time  become  stale  to  me.  I  remember  that 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  I  to-day  heard 
the  anecdote  of  my  Lord  — 's  writing  a  ser- 
mon for  his  brother  the  Bishop  of — to  preach 
before  the  King.  The  Bishop  is  represented 
as  thinking  more  of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar 
than  of  literature  or  religion.  His  brother 
Lord  ■  was  down  at  the  Bishop's  country* 
seat,  and  wanted  some  books ;  none  were  to  be 
had.     w  I  have  no  library  here/'     "  Why, 
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where  is  it?"  "  I  keep  my  library  at— — /* 
"  Yes,  and  there  you  never  reside :  you  have 
a  kitchen  here  though  !" 

On  this  day  Cooke's  letter  to  lncledon, 
written  from  Boston;  and  already  inserted, 
appeared  in  the.  Philadelphia  papers,  copied 
from  those  of  London*  I  could  not  but  smile ' 
at  the  contrast  between  the  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter  and  the  violent  discon- 
tent and  invective  of  his  conversation. 

We  dined,  for  the  second  time  since  our 
arrival,  with  Cooke's  old  acquaintance  Frauds. 
But  we  didn't  get  off  so  whole  from  this  en- 
counter as  from  the  first.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Warren  told  Cooke  of  the  publication  of  his 
letter  above-mentioned,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  see  and  read  it.  A  newspaper  was  brought, 
and  he  read  the  letter  and  acknowledged  it, 
but  blamed  lncledon  for  publishing  it.  From 
this  time  forward  he  shaped  his  conversation 
to  the  opinion  he  had*  thus  published  to  the 
world;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  having  praised 
Mr.  Price  for  some  time  in  company,  he 
turned  to  me  and  appealed  thus—*"  Did  you 
ever  hear  me  say  any  thing  against  Mr* 
Price?'' 
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I  left  Mr.  Francis's  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
persuade  Cooke  to  take  tea,  and  returned 
about  nine  o'clock.  Finding  him  still  inclined 
to  sit,  I  went  home.  About  ten  he  came  in 
a  coach,  attended  by  two  young  gentlemen, 
and  immediately  ordered  wine*  They  de- 
clined drinking,  and  left  him.  I  begged  him 
not  to  take  any  more,  but  unluckily,  poor 
Sam,  anxious  to  prevent,  the  torture  of  a 
sleepless  night,  removed  the  decanter  before 
he  had  received  orders,  and  was  peremptorily 
„bid  to  bring  it  back  and  fill  a  large  tumbler, 
which  he  made  as  if  he  intended  to  drink, 
then  laughing,  put  it  away,  and  soon  retired 
to  bed.  His  strain  to-night  was  a  continual 
harping  on  the  letter,  and  repetitions  of,  "  Is 
there  any  thing  in  it  that  can  offend  ?  Did  I 
not  speak  well  of  every  one  P  Did  I  not  speak 
kindly  and  gratefully  of  Mr.  Price  ?" 

The  next  day  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  excess  of  the  day  before,  and  probably 
increased  it ;  and  in  the  evening  played  Lear 
wildly  and  badly.  Fearing  that  illness  alone 
would  terminate  the  present  career  of  intem- 
perance, I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting 
Doctor  Park  to  visit  him  in  the  green-room, 
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ajwl  jaJwfljL  hi^s .  ffcajrs,  t^y  fitffflfclfc-  fplq*  and 
prj^ppl%i?gth^laij^t.  The  <Jo£t«r  withilttttdk 
np53l  and  urb^ty  ^ftfook  tte.task;  a»d: 
w^PrMf ..  GqqI^;  r^jijraed  from :  th».>  theftae* 
he.tqJid;m^as-soai>7a^  l^  capiein* }h%t]a&}&fLi 
seen  his  dqctor.  "  Apd  ifewe^l  Ithay<e>"  eajrirt 
h^;  ".  d*>  ypuknow.  h$  foif&d  my;  pjutae:  raty : 
much,  as^jjefthe  bfofi  mfc?? 

"  Sq  I^shopld  suppo^,  aSithe^oawMft  tame 

"  Why,  that's  very,  trae*    He,s»y*il  tens*! 
be  tyedif  my.  ptylsehis  n$t  better  t*»romro. 
I  fe^l  thisjugl^^p^a  a£  my  breast    Sam,,  L 
b^eye  TJ1  gp:to-beJd/, 

Th$;  p&ft*  day  hft  wg*  quitfl « weft  and  I  after) j 
a  fitting  at  J\fo.  Sully's* /we  rode  out  ;to  a  verjpti 
pleasant  spot  on.  the  banks  of  the  Seuy  lktU>< 
where  a  society, of  gentlemen,  have  an  esta*  . 
blishment  which  they  call  the  Fish-house^  * 
We.wpre  invited -;  to  dine  with  them  o&ithis 
d^y,  their  fh^t  sprang  meeting* 

The  Fish4i6ufte<  is  a  long  rustic  building, 
little  better  than  >  sh$4>  with  some  closets  to 
ldck  up  liquors  and  pfoteg,  glasses,,  &c. ; 
another  sijed,  serving,  aa  a  kitchen*.  The 
members  perform  the  offices  of  cooks, -scullions, 
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aKcf  waiters,  by  turns,  ahd  by  banishing  ser- 
vant^, add  infinitely  to  their  social  enjoyment. 
They  have  boats,  and  every  apparatus  for 
f&httag>,  and  oh  appointed'  days  they  meet, 
f$h^  cook,  and  enjoy  th^ir  prey,  and'  the  con- 
versation  of  their  own  very  pleasant  club,  and* 
the  visitors  who  are  most  politely  invited4  to; 
ri&et,  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
them. 

Their  first  spring  dinner  ia  usually  too  early^ 
for  the  sport  of"  fishing,  they  therefore  send' 
out  teeF-ste'aks  and  the  fish  of  the  season,' 
shad  and  cat-fish,  with' which  the  Scuylkill  then' 
famished  them  the  finest  in  the  world,  ahd 
their  only  exercise  is  t&at  olf  the  ride  oir  walk,- 
an#  the  sportful  employment  of  cboklng^ahdf 
preparing  liquors,  arid  every  oflier  incitement! 
tb  social  enjoyment,  which  the  genuine  spint 
of  hospitable  conviviality  suggests  to  them. 
"  This;  was  th6  second  time*  that  I  had  p*r- 
taften  of  tbis  fSh^MthpSiri,  btfo  precisely  at' 
tlie  same' time  of  the1  year  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  cbmpaiiy,'  and'  I '"'  certainly  neref 
encountered  mdre  ot  th£  spirit  of  trbfe  polite- 
ness aiid'  genuine "  eoiiviviality "  tbaft  'at?  the 
Fjshihbuse;* :  .,;...      * 

t2  '•*'  ' 
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When  we  arrived,  the  gentlemen  were  some 
walking  and  lounging,  and  some  preparing 
the  dinner,  and  some  cooking  beef-steaks,  or 
preparing  liquors  for  a  relish  or  luncheon 
before  dinner.  The  weather  temperate,  the 
atmosphere  bland,  and  the  scenery  and  groupes 
perfectly  picturesque. 

We  partook  of  the*  luncheon,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  beverage,  which  the  makers 
called  "Governor/*  I  was  alarmed  for  my 
thirsty  companion ;  but  was  soon  relieved  by 
hearing  him  say — "  No  more  of  this,  or  it 
will  be  soon  my  governor/' 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bundle,  who 
has  an  estate  and  a  beautifully  situated 
mansion  on  some  high  ground  behind  the 
Fish-house,  invited  us  to  view  his  house  and 
gardens ;  and  a  very  pleasant  ramble  occupied 
the  time  until  dinner. 

At  a  little  after  three  we  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  of  fish  and  beef-steaks.  The  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Wharton, 
presided.  The  members  of  the  club  and  their 
guests  made  a  company  of  about  forty. 
Cooke  was  pleased  and  pleasing.  He  never 
for  a  moment  lost  the  desire  of  making  him- 
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self  agreeable  to  the  company.  He  went 
beyond  the  boundary  line  to  be  sure,  but 
(pardon  the  expression)  he  got  tipsey  like  a 
gentleman.  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  some 
conversation  induced  the  remark  from  me, 
that  Mr.  Cooke  knew  little  of  our  country, 
as  he  had  now  for  the  first  time  visited  it. 
He,  in  his  indescribably  peculiar  manner, 
said  to  his  next  neighbour,  "  He  don't  know 
that ;"  and  this  was  the ,  only  insinuation  I 
ever  heard  from  him  of  his  ever  having  been 
in  America  before.  One  of  the  company 
overturned  a  decanter  near  him,  and  the  wine 
ran  from  him  towards  me.  He  attracted 
attention  by  observing,  "  See,  is  it  not  very 
strange  ?  The  wine  runs  from  me  I  and  towards 
that  man  too  of  all  others/5  This  produced 
a  laugh,  and  I  observed  : 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  reason  ?" 

«  No—wbat  is  it  ?" 

"  I  never  abuse  it." 

Before  night  we  returned  to  the  city.  Some 
of  our  guests  would  have  detained  Cooke,  and 
qo  force  was  necessary;  but  I  whispered  them, 
that  if  they  wished  to  see  Sir  Pertioax  to* 
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jtiprjow,  they  jpust  give  up  Cookp  for  tto-dfy. 
Ouf  coachman  had  had  so  large  a  sharp  OC 
the  good  creature,  thftt  Mr.  £[ajrding/e  J$pfc 
the  reinp,  and  with  this  friend  Frances  fcy  his 
side,  #p  jnerry  tragedian  ret\irned  very 
jovially  to  ijfip  mansion-bouge. 

After  our  ppmpgwiop?  h$d  left  #?,  I  j*?? 
fi^letf  put  by  a  geptleman  wfro  jntpFestjft} 
hpn^elf  in  a  project  to  have  Jklr.  ]feo$eU  $Wr 
ployed  at  the  t^e^rq  ty>  play  Pfhpllp  to  }&x. 
Cooke's  Jpgo,  $  parjt  vbjch  Mr-  Copfce  h?4 
nqp  yet  acted  either  in  JJew-YprH  or  J?btfadelr 
phia.  When  I  returned  J  found  hw  ifl  high 
^nd  mpsjt  pe^emptQry  tones  prating  Sam  tp  * 
go  for  a  poach  J  hut  on  my  entrapce  hp  cjw*#J, 
^n4  withpflt  a  JfPrd  frpm  me  on  the  subject, 
yei>t  soop  $n<)  early  tp  bed* 

He  did  not  get  up  until  twelve  tb$  pfiX$ 
day,  but  then  quitje  we|l?  and  S*£pt  ft>  si* 
again  to  M  r.  Sully.  Ih  tji£  eyenipg  he  played 
Sir  Pertinax  with  all  his  skill  §i)d  spirit,  the 
a^fy«ctipn  and  applause  abated. 

This  eyenipg  he  §aid : 

"  I  have  run  fifteen  nights  without  holtiitg 
qu$  of  the  course.    I  shall  go  the  sixteenth 
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ifoiV.  \  never  did  such  a  thing  before.  Yea, 
I  did  though,  and  more.  .  The  first  winter  in 
London,  and  my  .  first  sutttmer  after  my 
JLoftdtin  engagement :  I  played  that  summer 
thirty-kit  lrfghts  in  feix  weekfc,  and  travelled 
two  thousand  miles.  I  swept  the  grass  that 
summer/' 

tiis  sixteenth  night  wafc  the  20th  of  April, 
*hich  ended  hid  engagement.  Richard  being 
the  last,  as  the  Erst,  on  the  list. 

I  had  notice  the  day  before^  that  Mr. 
Cooper  would  be  in  town  at  five  o'clock  this 
day  to  dinner,  and  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  him.  After  dinner  he  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  surprized  Cooke  by  Opening  the 
stage-door  for  him,  when  he  was  coming  off 
from  one  of  his  scenes. 

I  will  close  this  chapter,  with  the  amount 
of  the  Houses  of  this  first  engagement  of  Mr. 
Cooke  in  Philadelphia. 

Dollart.  Ct$. 

1811.  March  25.  Ricbard  the  Third,  ........  1348  15 

27.  Ditto,  •••*••••••.•••—•—•—•..•••  1114 

29.  Man  of  the  World, ..........  J474  34 

30.  Merchant  of  Venice,  „.„...  1159  62 
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Dollart.  C#fc 

1811.  April    1.  Richard  the  Third,  MMfMM9  1187  SO 

3.  Man  of  the  World,  ...-..-...  1208  50 

o«  King  LtC&T)  •••••••••••«•«•.•••••«••••    995  T5 

6.  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  10SS  6 
8.  }st  part  of  Henry  IVth,  .w  1020 

10.  Merchant  of  Venice,  ...»..-.    870  50 

11.  Blacbeth,  .....^^.^^..^    778 

18.  Douglas,  and  Love-a-la->     ..__ 

Mode,  S     U96 

15.  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour,  1365    85 
17.  King  Lear,  .....««.»--w.^..    668 

19.  Man  of  the  World, 948    25 

SO.  Richard  the  Third, .    997    40 

Total  in  sixteen  nights  17,360    32 

Making  an  average  of  10B5  dollars,  2  cents,  per  night . 
Expences  390  dollars  per  night. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 

Mr.  Cooke  consents  to  play  Four  Nights  more 
in  Philadelphia  —  Another  Dinner-party 
and  Indisposition — Plays  with  Mr.  Cooper 
— Consents  to  play  at  New-York  and  Balti- 
more— Disappointment  of  the  Boston  Ma- 
nagers— Extra  Scene  in  the  Fair  Penitent 
at  New-York — Mr.  Cooke  at  a  Tea-party 
— Characters  played,  and  amount  of  Houses 
for  Nine  Nights  at  New-York,  in  May 
1811. 

Before  Cooke  returned  from  playing 
Richard,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  two  friends  came  to  the  Man* 
sion-house  hotel,  and  we  had  a  consultation, 
upon  a  plan  of  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre,  for 
an  engagement  for  both  Cooke  and  Cooper, 
to  commence  next  Friday  evening,  the  26th 
of  April,  which  would  detain  me  until  the  1st 
of  May.  I  agreed  to  my  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  exception,  that  during  the  pre* 
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sent  time  and  the  time  of  beginning  the  new 
engagement  I  must  make  a  visit  home. 

Cooke,  on  coming  home,  cheerfully  agreed 
to  remain  in  Philadelphia,  while  Cooper  should 
return  to  New- York  and  play,  and  then  return, 
to  commence  with  him  in  Othello  for  Friday; 
and  I  left  them  .at  the  supper-table  and  retired 
to  bed,  having  ordered  a  coach  to  be  ready  at 
five  o'clock,  to  carry  me  to  Amboy  next  day. 

Qn  Wednesday  evening  the  24th,  I  again 
arrived  at  the  Mansion-house  hotel,  Philadel- 
phia. Cooke  was  in  bed,  where  he  had  been 
pince  Tuesday  night.  The  day  after  that  on 
which  I  had  left  him,  he  dined  out  with  a 
party  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
respectability,  and  in  the  evening  was  seized 
with  spasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Otie 
of  the  company,  a  physician,  bled  him,  and 
he  was  put  to  bed  on  the  spot: 

The  next  day  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper's  teak 
him  out  in  a  carriage  some  miles  to  an  acquaint 
tanee's,  there  tbey  dined,  and  he  got  home  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  his  companion  left 
him.  The  St.  George's  Society  dined  that 
day  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  invite  Cooke  to  jeia  them,  (ho 
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fed  fcfrce  4^pl¥^4  a  formal  jmito^tk**  of 
§qn*e  4^y»  bfufc) ;  ;he  yielded,  and  befisn?  tfcey 
broJ<e  up  vra?  placed  in  the  President's  dhwv 
Jle  got  tQ  bed  9099  aftep  twelve  o'clock,  and 
there  I  foppd  him  on  my  return  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  told  tfofi  ifoat  ^Cooper  bad  promisee} 
to  be  with  frigi  to  dinger  at  five  o'clock  next 
day.  W,e  waited  dinner  op  Thursday  for 
Cpoper,  who  did  not  join  us*  howpyef,  until 
y$  hacj  given  him  up  for  the  evening,  frpcarr 
r^age  havipg  broken  dowp  on  die  rp«diw4 
dpfcyed  biff • 

On  Friday  ipprning,  some  gentfemeq  by 
ipvffgtipp  attended  rehefrqal,  jybicb  W»s  <#n-r 
ducted  with  unuauftl  regularity,  pn4  40199  of 
the  spepes  pf  Qthellp  and  Iago,  played  npsply 
a$  at  night.  Curiosity  was  now  all  aliye  again, 
and  the  anxiety  to  see  Cooke  and  Cooper  tor 
gether  pau§ed  49  great  a  trial  of  skill  to  pro- 
9U&  $e&Js  a$  had  bpen  evinced  on  Cpojte's  first 

Jp  the  meantipae  noting  could  be  iqora 
c^cfftil  and  temperate  than  Mr.  Cooke.  Two 
day 3  previous  to  playing  with  Mr.  Cooper, 
4nd  duripg  the  whplf  tpne  of  their  playipg  to* 
gather,  Mr.  Coojce^asajS  perfectly  abstemious 
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as  any  man  living.    In  vain  is  his  beloved  port 
wine  set  before  him,  he  can  abstain  without 
inconvenience,  because  there  is  a  present  mo- 
tive of  sufficient  consequence  to  his  mind* 
Another  proof  of  tthat  I  have  before  asserted, 
that  the  plea  of  "  I  cant  help  it,"  and  "  it's 
too  late  now,"  is  mere  self-delusion,  or  "  self- 
hypocrisy  ;"  and  of  that  perversity  of  human 
intellect  which  enforces  the  lesser  motive,  and 
neglects  the  greater  and  more  essential.     To 
keep  himself  in  order  to  play  in  his  best  style 
by  jhe  side  of  Mr.  Cooper,  was  a  motive  suffi- 
cient at  this  time  to  counteract  all  those  falsely 
called  irresistible  propensities  which  he  knew 
would  soon  cause  his  miserable  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  I  ac- 
costed him  with  a  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir?" 
He  replied : 

"  O,  not  at  all  well — feverish  all  night-— 
didn't  get  to  sleep  till  after  day-light,  and  I  went 
to  bed  before  twelve  too.  Ah !  Tuesday  night 
will  come,  and  then  see  when  I'll  tread  the 
boards  again— *at  least,  for  some  time  to  cptne. 
—In  London,  two  night*  a  week  wfere  enough; 
at  three  I  grumbled ;  four  1  would  pot  do.  I 
complained   to  Mr,  Harris  of  playing  four 
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nights  a  week:  I  said,  "  it's  too  much,  Sir."  , 
"  Why,  yes/'  says  he,  "  it's  almost  as  much 
as  playing  six  nights  in  the  country  at  a  race- 
week."  There  he  had  me.  "  But  consider, 
Sir,  what  I  get  at  the  race-week."  u  I  do, 
and  I  consider  that  what  you  get  there  comes 
to  you  from  here;  if  you  had  not  played  here, 
you  would  have  got  nothing  there." 

He  commended  Mr.  Cooper's  Othello  very 
highly.  They  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  die 
Gamester,  and  after  it  was  over  he  said  to  me ; 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Tom  and  I  were  not 
very  clear  at  rehearsal  this  morning.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  do  to-night  as  Kemble  and  I  once 
did  in  this  same  play.  We  played  a  scene  of 
the  third  act  in  the  second.  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  wits.  "  We're  wrong,"  says  I: 
"  Go  on,"  says  he — and  we  went  through  it. 
When  we  came  off,  I  exclaimed,  "  Do  you 
know  what  we  have  done  ?  We  have  played 
the  scene  of  the  third  act."  "  I  know  it," 
says  John,  very  coolly.  "  And  what  shall  we 
do  ia  the  third  ^ct?"  "  Play  the  second." 
And  so  we  did.  But  the  best  of  the  joke 
was,  that  the  papers  never  found  it  out." 

The  Gamester  was  well  played  notvnth- 
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statidi^  hteferos,  ahd  tfefe  next  day  hldiiieriF 
at  the  hori&  in  which  he  began  his  first  mad' 
carter  after  playing' his  first  night  in  Phila^% 
delphia.  Beit  the  saftie  temptations  had  nd' 
effect  now;  he  w&s  to  play  Pierre  the  next' 
night  with  Mr.  Cooper's  Jaffier,  and  that  con- 
aideratiOn  resisted  all  temptation. 

The  business  prSceeded  with  the  most  pfcfw' 
feet  success  and  regularity,  and  the  four  nights 
ettded  on  Tuesday  evening,   April  theSOthfi' 
ithen  Othfeflo  wfc&  again  played;  and  for  tbfe' 
benefit  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooke  bad  continued  until  this  day  iA; 
asserting,  that  he  should  go  from  hehce  ori  to7 
Boston,  and  that  he  nevefr  w6rifd  play'  agattf 
in  Ne*-York.  It  w*s  a  pari!  of  the  pktri  of 
th*  New-York  managers,  that  hef  shdfald  \>lkf l 
with  the  Philaddpfoftt  cvinpktiy  in  BafthiSoife;' 
t©  which  pla<ie  they  wterfe,  after  a  Fe#'b£Wefit' 
nights,  to  proceed.  Mr.  Cooke,:  howe*ter,: 
uniformly  rejected  the  ide!d9  ai^^^rtlng'lhitt^ 
hi*etig*geinent  made  with  Mt.  Cooped  wiy- 
no*  finished,  he  actually  had  made  afr  ehg6g&<* 
ment  with  the  Bostotf  marfagers  for  a  pirf  of 
the  monthof ;  May.1 

Mr.  Cooler  now  had  a  4ofag  conVtt-Witibftfen 
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business  with  .Mr.  Cooke*  and  began,  by  cam 
vincing  him  that  th*  ten  months-engagement  he 
had  entered  into  with  him,  would  not  expire  until 
July,  even  if  the  voyages  frqta  and  to  Europe: 
were  to  be  included  in  the  time.     This  war 
assented  to,  as  soon  as  it  was  clearly  expressed. 
The  Boston  engagement  for  the  14th  of  May 
was  done, away.     Cooper  then  proceeded  to 
*  point  out  a  plan   of  operations.      First,  so 
many  nights  at  New* York.    This  was  agreed 
tp,  as  soon  a?  the  idea  could  be  removed,  ofav 
design  formed  in  New- York  to  hiss  him  for 
refusing  to  play.     "  Well  then/'  proceeded 
the*  manager*   "  we  will  return  here  in  my* 
carriage,  and  proceed  on  to  Baltimore/' 

"  No,  no!  Til  never  play  in  Baltimore!  T- 
have  said  and  sworn  it,  and  I  never  will/' 

And  he  swore  again  that  he  would  not  go  to  - 
Baltimore.  The  manager  had  only  to  permit 
him  to  exhaust  his. puff  of  passion,. and  then  to 
represent  the  amount  of  salary,  and  the  be- 
nefit, and  the  disappointment  of  the  public, 
and  all  difficulties  vanished  like  ice-Hills  in  July. 
It  was  agreed,  that  he  should  return  to  New- 
York;  Mr.  Cooper  driving  him  tand&n,  and 
then;in  the  sa»e  stylo  b*ck  to  Philadelphia, 
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and  so  on  to  Baltimore,  and  never  road  ap* 
peared  more  pleasant  than  that  which  lay 
before  my  irresolute  hero,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ever  changing,  yet  always  the 
same. 

After  dinner  he  talked  as  familiarly  of  the 
intended  journey  to  Baltimore,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  thing  always  pleasant  in  contem- 
plation. 

.  The  Philadelphia  engagement  ending  this 
evening  with  Othello,  I  made  my  preparations 
for  departing  the  next  morning,  May  1st,  and 
accordingly  leaving  the  theatrical  heroes  to 
make  their  triumphal  journey  to  New- York, 
I  proceeded  to  my  family  residence  at  Perth* 
Amboy* 

The  four  last  nights  of  performance  and  the 
receipts  were  as  follow: 

Dolkrk.  Cent* 
April  2Gtb,  Othello,  ..~..~..~~~..  150*    76 
27th,  Gamester,  .-........♦>..♦..  1193    — 

29lh,  Venice  Preserved,  ....  ISIS    — 

SOtbj.  Othello,  ••#«•»«•  ••«••••»••  1292    30 

In  the  meantime,  what  was  the  astonishment 
4>f  the  Boston  managers,  who,  in  consequence 
of  letters  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
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Mr.  Bortiard,  had  shortened  their  usual  sea- 
son, by  way  of  recommencing  with  Cooke  on 
the  14th,  and  had  bought  up  benefit  nights, 
besides  suffering  in  their  own  receipts,  by  the 
idea  that  he  was  coming !  My  hero  had  no 
excuse  to  make,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Harris,  he  forgot  that  he  was  engaged  in  one 
place  when  he  made  an  engagement  for  ano- 
ther* 

On  his  return  to  New- York,  he  took  up  his 
abode  again  at  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  and 
re-commenced  his  regular  mode  of  living  as 
before  in  the  same  house.  He  felt  that  he 
had  neither  reputation  to  gain  or  lose  in  New- 
York,  and  he  gave  full  sway  to  his  vile  pro- 
pensity for  sensual  indulgence. 

I  returned  to  New- York  on  Monday  the 
6th  of  May,  Richard  the  Third  was  adver- 
tised for  that  night.  Richard,  Mr.  Cooke, 
Richmond,  Mr.  Cooper,  About  twelve  o'clock 
I  called  upon  him  at  the  coffee-house,  and 
found  him  eating  cold  beef  and  drinking  Ma- 
deira wine,  and  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  the  preceding  day's  intemperance.  He 
apologized  to  me  for  his  drinking  at  that  time 
of  day,  by  saying,  that  he  considered  himself 
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as  now  making  bis  dinner,  and  should  tfat  aft 
more  until  after  he  had  played  Richard.  He 
played  that  night  without  exposing  himself, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his 
performance  at  any  time  during  this  engage* 
raent  at  New- York ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
two  or  three  instances,  his  situation  was  evi- 
dent to  many,  and  his  want  of  recollection  to 
all. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17tb,  in  playing 
Horatio,  ife  the  Fair  Penitent,  he  lost  all  re- 
collection of  the  part,  and  stopped  the  scene 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Cooper,  who  played 
Lothario,  by  what  in  theatrical  phrase  is  called 
a  dead  stand.  It  was  at  one  of  Horatio's 
finest  speeches:  u  A  wretched  crew  ye  are, 
&c."  The  prompter,  true  to  his  duty,  kept 
repeating,  "  a  wretched  crew  ye  are,"  and  at 
each  repeat,  louder  and  more  distinct.  Cooke 
looked  at  him  and  cried,  "  Damn  you,  Sir, 
hold  your  tongue."  Cooper  put  his  hat  be- 
fore his  face  and  prompted  him.  Cooke  began 
to  laugh,  and  stood  with  such  a  comic  shaking 
of  body  and  eccentric  turn  of  the  eye,  looking 
at  Lothario,  that  many  thought  it  was  Cooper 
who  was  at  a  stand,  and  a  hissing  commenced. 
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Cooke  saw  the  mischief  he  was  doing,  and  im- 
mediately stepped  forward,  and  assured  the 
audience  that  the  imperfection  was  with 
him,  and  not  Mr.  Cooper;  that  he  had  not 
played  the  part  for  a  long  time,  and  begged 
their  indulgence.  Applause  followed,  and  the 
play  went  on  with  a  hobbling  gait  to  the  end* 

Conscious  that  he  had  almost  forgotten 
Horatio,  and  too  indolent  to  read  it  over,  he 
had  at  first  determined  not  to  play  the  part, 
though  announced  for  it,  and  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  theatre  to  rehearse, 
he  lay  in  bed  until  one  o'clock,  and  then  was 
persuaded  to  get  up  and  do  his  duty,  by  my 
promising  to  dine  with  him  and  assist  his  re- 
covery of  the  words  of  Horatio,  by  reading 
the  scenes  with  him.  Before  he  went  to  the 
theatre,  by  this  means  he  had  perfectly  reco- 
vered the  part,  and  repeated  it  very  finely 
several  times  in  succession. 

During  this  visit  to  New- York,  Mr.  Cooke 
exhibited  himself  at  a  tea-party.  Master 
Payne  had  frequently  pressed  him  to  make  a 
visit  at  his  father's  house,  about  two  miles  from 
Cooke's  lodgings,  and  at  length,  a  time  was 
appointed  when  he  should  pass  the  evening 
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with  his  young  friend.  A  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  met,  all  anxious  to  see  this  extraor- 
dinary creature,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived,  as  they  supposed,  from  his  con- 
versation, his  humour,  and  his  wit.  Cooke, 
true  to  his  engagement  this  time,  refused  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  waited  for  his  young 
admirer  to  lead  him  to  the  circle  of  his  friends ; 
but  tired  of  solitude,  he  sent  for  Bryden,  pour 
passer  It  temps  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and 
when  Master  Payne  arrived  with  a  coach  to 
convey  him  to  the  tea-party,  Cooke  was 
charged  much  higher  with  wine  than  with  wit. 
He  was  however  dressed,  and  as  he  thought 
prepared,  and  it  would  not  do  on  his  compa- 
nion's part  to  .suggest  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary, besides,  that  the  effect  of  what  he  had 
taken  did  not  yet  appear  in  its  most  glaring 
consequences.  They  arrived,  and  Cooke,  with 
"  that  stiffness  produced  by  the  endeavour  to 
counteract  involuntary  motion,  was  introduced 
into  a  large  circle  of  gentlemen,  distinguished 
for  learning,  or  wit,  or  taste,  and  ladies  equally 
distinguished  for  those  acquirements,  and  en- 
dowments most  valued  in  the  sex. 

A  part  of  the  property  pf  the  tragedian, 
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which  had  been  seized  by  the  custom-house 
officers  under  the  non-importation  law,  had 
not  been  yet  released,  owing  to  some  delay  from 
necessary  form,  and  this  was  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  irritation  to  him,  particularly,  that  they 
should  withhold  from  him  the  celebrated  cups 
presented  to  hirn  by  the  Liverpool  managers: 
and  now  his  introductory  speech  among  this 
expecting  circle  was  addressed  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
was  an  exclamation  without  any  prefatory 
matter,  of,  "  They  have  stole  my  cups/' 

The  astonishment  of  such  an  assembly  may 
be  imagined.  After  making  his  bows  with 
much  circumspection,  he  seated  himself,  4nd 
Tery  wisely  stuck  to  his  chair  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  and  he  likewise  stuck  to 
his  text:  and  his  cups  triumphed  over  every 
image  that  could  be  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation, 

"  Madam,  they  have  stopped  my  cups. 
Why  did  they  not  stop  my  swords  ?  No,  they 
let  my  swords  pass.  But  my  cups  will  melt, 
and  they  have  a  greater  love  for  silver  than  for 
fiteel.  My  swords  would  be  useless  with  them, 
but  they  can  melt  my  cups  and  turn  them  to 
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dollars!  and  my  Shakespeare— they  bad;  bet* 
ter  keep  that:  they  need  his  instruction,  and 
may  improve  by  him— if  they  know  how  to 
read  him." 

Seeing  a  print  of  Kemble  in  Rolla,  be  ad- 
dressed it — "  Ah,  John,  are  you  there  V 
Then  turning  to  Master  Payne,  he,  in  bis 
half  whispering  manner  added,  "  I  don't  want 
to  die  in  tbi3  country — John  Kemble  will 
laugh/' 

Among  the  company  was  an  old  and  tried 
revolutionary  officer :  a  true  patriot  of 
seventy-six.  Hearing  Cooke  rail  against  the 
country  and  the  government,  he  at  first  be- 
gan to  explain,  and  then  to  defend  ;  but  soon 
finding  what  his  antagonist's  situation  was,  be 
ceased  opposition.  Cooke  continued  bis  in- 
solence, and  finding  that  he  was  unnoticed, 
and  even  what  he  said  in  the  shape  of  query 
unattended  to,  he  went  on : 

"  That's  right— you  are  prudent— the  go- 
vernment may  hear  of  it — walls  have  ears !" 

Tea  was  repeatedly  presented  to  him,  which 
be  refused.  The  little  black  girl  with  her 
server  next  offered  him  cake.  This  he  re- 
jected with  some  asperity.     Fruit  was  offered 
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to  bim,  and  be  told  the  girl  that  he  was  "  sick 
of  seeing  her  face."  Soon  after  she  brought 
him  wine.  "  Why,  you  little  black  angel/' 
says  Cooke,  taking  the  wine,  "  you  look  like 
the  devil ;  but  you  bear  a  passport  that  would 
carry  you  unquestioned  into  paradise." 

The  company  separated  early,  and  Master 
Payne  happily  resigned  his  visitor  to  the  safe 
keeping  x>f  the  waiters  of  the  Tontine  coffee- 
house. 

On  the  26th  of  May  Mr.  Cooke  left  New- 
York  for  Baltimore,  after  having  played  nine 
nights,  Mr.  Cooper  playing  with  him.  The 
plays,  characters,  and  amount  of  bouses  as 
follow : 

May  6th.    Richard  the  Third.     Codce,  Richard ; 
Cooper,  Richmond. — Amount,  1380  dollars. 
*  8th.     Othello.    Cooke,  I  ago*  Cooper,  Othello.— 
Amount,   1630  dollars. — This  was  the  first  time  of  Mr, 
Cooke's  playing  Iago  in  New- York. 

10th.  The  Gamester.  Cooke,  Stukely ;  Cooper, 
Beverley — 945  dollars. 

13th.  Othello.  Cooke,  Iago  ;  Cooper,  Othello— 
1123  dollars. 

15th.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Love*a-la-Mode* 
Cooke,  Clytus  and  Sir  Arcby  ;  Cooper,  Alexander— 
035  dollars. 
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17th.     Fair  Penitent.    Cooke,   Horatio;    Cooper, 

Lothario — 678  dollars. 

20th.  Venice  Preserved.  Cooke,  Pierre;  Cooper, 
Jaffier— 934  dollars. 

22d.  Mr.  Cooke's  benefit.  1st  part  of  Henry  IVlh.' 
Cooke,  FalstafF;  Cooper,  Hotspur — 884  dollars. 

24th.  Othello.  Cooke,  Iago;  Cooper,  Othello-— 
J 130  dollars. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Cooke  goes  to  Baltimore — Family  Jewels 
— King  of  the  Yankee  Doodles — Mr. 
Cooke  returns  to  New-York — His  Mar- 
riage * —  Mr.  Tyler — Rockaway — Steam 
Boat  on  the  Hudson — Mr.  Cooke  at  Al- 
bany— Cahoes  — JVaterford — Greenbush — 
Mr.  Doige — Mr.  Cooke's  Liberality  and 
Benevolence — Lord  Byron — Walter  Scott 
—A  wonderfully  kind  Friend — Ballstown 
—Saratoga — Lake  George — Mr.  Carter 
— The '  Missionary — Miss  Owenson — He- 
turn  to  Albany  and  New-York. 

Mr.  Cooke  seems,  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
journalizing;  yet  1  find,  in  a  very  thin  marbled- 
covered  book,  some  connected  hints  or  notes, 
little  more  than  dates,  and  among  the  rest  he 
says  of  this  journey  to  Baltimore:  "  On 
Sunday,  the  26th  of  May,  crossed  the  North 
River  to  Paul's  (Paulus)  Hook  with  Messrs. 
Price,  Simpson,  and  Hilson  (Mr.  C.  and  son 
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had  crossed  before  us.)  The  three  former  left 
us,  and  we  sat  out  for  Brunswick  in  a  tandem. 
On  Monday  arrive  at  Philadelphia.  Tuesday, 
slept  at  Christeen ;  Wednesday  at  the  Red 
Lion,  sixteen  miles  short  of  Baltimore,  and 
arrived  to  breakfast  at  the  latter,  on  Tuesday 
morning.  On  Friday,  the  31st  of  May, 
commenced  at  Baltimore,  and  finished  on 
Monday,  the  10th  June/'  After  which  day 
the  corporation  laws  of  Baltimore  do  OQt  per- 
mit the  theatre  to  be  opened. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  city  on  the  con- 
tinent, the,  greatest  admiration  was  shewn  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  talents  as  an  actor,  and  the 
strongest  desire  to  pay  him  every  respect  as  a 
gentleman.  But  the  same  obstacles  arose  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this  wish,  as  at  every  other 
place  he  had  visited. 

In  one  instance,  when  a  gentleman  happened 
to  mention  that  his  family  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Maryland,  he  asked  him  if  he 
had  carefully  preserved  the  family  jewels? 
And,  on  being  questioned  as  to  his  meaning, 
replied,  "  the  chains  and  handcuffs/' 

The  notoriety  of  his  character  preserved 
him  from  such   returns* as   such  language 
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would  hare  met  if  coming  from  other  men ; 
and  this  perhaps  encouraged  him  to  indulge 
what  he  called  his  propensity  to  sarcasm. 
At  a  dinner  party  given  in  honour  of  him 

by  Mr. ,  he  was  led,  still  continuing  his 

libations,  to  descant  on  Shakespeare,  and  the 
mode  of  representing  his  great  characters, 
which  he  did  eloquently,  and  to  the  delight  of 
a  large  company.  Suddenly,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  them  all,  be  jumped  up  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Who  among  ye  sent  me  that  damned 
anonymous  letter  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.^Coofce  ?" 
a  You  know  what  I  mean.  What  have  I 
done  to  offend  you  ?  Have  I  not  treated  ye 
all  with  more  respect  than  ye  deserved  ?  And 
now  to  have  a  charge  of  so  base  a  nature 
made  against  me/' 

"  What  do  you  complain  of,  Mr.  Cooke?" 
"  Sir,  I  am  accused  of  falsehood.  I  am 
accused  of  making  false  assertions.  I  have 
received  an  anonymous  letter  containing  this 
line  alone,  "  Justify  your  words/'  Sir,  .my 
words  are  truth.  What  have  I  said  that  J 
cannot  justify?  I  have  perhaps  been  too  keen 
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Upon  the  character  of  your  country,  but  truth 
is  the  severest  satire  upon  it.  I  am  ready  to 
justify  what  I  have  said !" 

Mr. seeing  his  company  thrown  into 

confusion,  and  all  harmony  broken  up,  arose 
and  expostulated  with  his  guest,  and  finally 
hinted,  that  the  anonymous  letter  was  a  crea- 
tion of  his  heated  imagination.  Cooke  then 
resumed  his  seat,  and  fixing  bis  eye  on  his 
host  for  some  time,  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
marked  you,  Sir !  1  have  had  my  eye  upon 
you,  and  it  is  time  that  your  impertinence 
should  be  curbed/' 

This  excessive  licentiousness  of  speech,  with 
the  peculiar  manner  of  the  speaker,  appeared 
so  ludicrous,  that  the  company  burst  into 
loud  laughter,  and  Cooke,  changing  his  man- 
ner, joined  heartily  with  them,  and  again  re- 
sumed his  glass. 

Some  time  after  a  gentleman  told  him,  that 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  purposed  to  come 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  to  see  him 
act. 

"  If  he  does,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  play  before 
him.  What,  I  ?  I !— George  Frederick  Cooke ! 
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who  have  acted  before  the  Majesty  of  Britain, 
play  before  your  Yankee  President !  No ! — 
FU  go  forward  to  the  audience  and  I'll  say, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  playfully  by  Mr. 
W.  who  happened  to  be  dressed  in  black  ; 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Cooke,  that  would  not  be 
right  in  this  country ;  you  should  say,  friends 
and  fellow-citizens/' 

Cooke,  surveying  him  contemptuously, 
cried,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  damned 
Methodist  preacher/'  and  then  proceeded, 
."  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  King  of  the 
Yankee  Doodles  has  come  to  see  me  act. 
Me ;  me,  George,  Frederick,  Cooke !  who 
have  stood  before  my  royal  master  George 
the  Third,  and  received  his  Imperial  appro- 
bation^ And  shall  I  exert  myself  to  play  be- 
fore one  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  arrogates 
kingly  state  in  defiance  of  his  master  ?  No,  it 
.is  degradation  enough  to  play  before  rebels, 
but  I'll  not  go  on  for  the  amusement  of  a  king 
of  rebels,  the  contemptible  King  of  the 
Yankee  Doodles !" 

This  effusion  only  excited  laughter,  and 
he  went  on  to  expatiate  on  his  deeds  of  arms 
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in  the  war  against  the  rebels,  and  every  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  an  action  had 
been  fought,  was  the  scene  of  his  military 
achievement. 

His  garrulity  led  him  to  talk  of  his  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  to  lament  that  he  had  no 
children  ;  but  shortly  after,  filling  a  bumper, 
he  proposed  the  health  of  his  eldest  son,  a 
Captain  in  the  Fifth. 

**  What  is  bis  name,  Mr.  Cooke?" 

"  What  is  my  name,  Sir  ? — George  Fre- 
derick Cooke/* 

A  short  time  after,  his  second  son  was  pro- 
posed with  a  bumper. 

"  What  is  bis  name,  Mr.  Cooke  ?" 

u  What  should  it  be,  Sir,  but  George 
Frederick  Cooke !" 

With  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
get  into  a  coach  to  return  home  to  Baltimore. 
Still  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
attend  him,  and  late  at  night,  his  host  per- 
formed that  kindness.  This  offended  Cooke, 
and  he  began  to  abuse  him  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  country.  This  gentleman, 
observing  a  stump  of  a  tree  near  the  wheel- 
track  as  they  passed  through  a  grove,  can- 
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tioned  the  coachiftan,  "  What,  Sir,  do  you 
pretend  to  direct  my  servant  ?"  cries  Cooke* 
His  companion  humoured  him  by  apologising, 
but  seeing  ,tbe  coachman  driving  too  near  the 
edge  of  a  bridge,  he  again  spoke  to  him— - 

"  This  is  too  much,"  cries  Cooke—*'  Get 
out  of  my  coach,  Sir  1— Out  I — Stop,  coach- 
man!" 

«  Drive  on  I" 

u  Get  out!  Do  you  order  my  coachman! 
Get  out,  or  this  fist  shall — n 

Mr. who  hacUbeen  told  Cooke's  cha- 
racter, interrupted  him  by  exclaiming— 

"  Sit  still,  Sir,  or  I  blow  your  brains  out 
this  instant/' 

Cooke  was  petrified,  and  sat  like  a  statue— 
but  soon  began  with,  "  Has  George  Frederick 
Cooke  come  to  this  damned  country  to  be 
treated  thus !  Shall  it  be  told  in  England- 
Well,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  get  out  I  will ;'  and 

be  opened  the  door.     Mr. was  obliged 

to  stop  the  coach  for  fear  of  injury  to  Cooke, 
who  tumbled  himself  out  and  surlily  sat  down 
under  a  tree.     With  great  difficulty  his  op* 

position  was  overcome,  and  Mr. -■,  near 

day-light,  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  and 
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turbulent  guest,  by   depositing  him   at  hi* 
lodgings. 

Thus,  in  every  city,  the  disposition  to  ho- 
nour bis  talents  wqs  opposed  by  his  unhappy 
habits,  and  it  was  found,  that  whatever  he 
once  might  have  been,  he  was  no  longer  an 
agreeable  associate  for  gentlemen,  unless  the 
bottle  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  on 
this  subject,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  too 
minute  in  my  details  of  the  mad  pranks  and 
consequent  eccentricities  of  the  subject  of  my 
story.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  his  extraordinary  character,  and 
perhaps  from  the  knowledge  of  them  so  gene- 
rally diffused,  it  was  expected  from  me.  I 
will,  however,  decline  any  further  details  of 
such  scenes,  from  a  conviction,  that  as  much 
has  been  said  as  is  necessary  for  the  above 
purpose,  or  can  be  useful  for  any  moral  pur- 
pose. 

On  Mr.  Cooke's  return  he  stopped  a  few 
days  at  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  in  New- 
York  on  the  19th  of  June ;  and  on  the  next 
evening,  June  20tb,  he  was  married  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barry,  to  Mrs.  Behn,  daughter 
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of  Mr.  James  Bryden,  who  proved  to  him  ft 
faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

He  played  Sir  Pertinax  on  the  24th  of1 
June,  to  a  house  of  794  dollars.  Kitely  on 
the  26th,  to  697  dollars,  and  for  the  last  time 
of  playing  that  season,  Richard  on  the  1st  of 
July,  to  657  dollars.  The  amounts  of  these 
three  houses  prove  a  renewed  attraction,  for 
at  this  warm  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
theatre  has  been  opened  for  many  months, 
nothing  of  the  ordinary  kind  can  produce  half 
the  ordinary  expences,  except  on  the  great 
national  festival,  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  in  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  within  the  state  of  New-York, 
of  which  he  has  left  the  following  memorandum 
in  the  last  journal  he  ever  attempted  to 
keep. 

"  On  Wednesday  the  3rd  (July),  crossed 
the  East  river  to  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island ; 
dined  at  Jamaica,  ten  m. ;  and  arrived  at  ten 
at  night,  the  driver  having  mistook  his  road, 
at  Far  Rockaway,  <a  short  distance  from  the 
sea,  at  Mr.  Tyler's,  whom  I  had  formerly 
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known  an  actor  in  England,  and  who  now 
keeps  an  inn  at  the  latter  place.  From 
Brooklyn  to  Rockaway  twenty-four  miles* 
Op  Saturday  rode  to  Hampstead,  a  mean 
inconsiderable  village ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  left  Mr.  Tyler's  after  breakfast,  ami 
reached  New- York  to  dinner;  the  weather 
very  sultry  and  hot. 

"  On  Saturday  the  13th,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  took  «y  departure  from  New-York 
in  a  steam-boat  (the  Car  of  Neptune).  This 
was  the  first  tune  of  my  sailing  in  a  vessel  of 
that  description.  She  was  of  great  length, 
the  accommodations  good,  but  rendered  dis- 
agreeable by  being  crowded  with  passengers. 
Wind  and  tide  being  against  us*,  we  had  no 
assistance  but  from  the  steam,  and  did  not 
reach  Albany,  165  miles,  until  two  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  Before  dinner  on  Sunday, 
a  passenger,  I  presume  a  Methodist,  favoured 
us  with  what  he  thought  a  suitable  discourse. 
The  fare,  including  diet,  from  New- York  to 
Albany,  seven  dollars.    The  views  on  both 

*  Certainly  not  the  tide  against  them  for  thirty-three 
horn*.  The  passage  is  usually  <made  by  these  wonder 
fid  machines  in  twenty-four  ar  twenty-six  hour*. 
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sides  of  the  North  or  Hudson's  river,  are 
pleasing,  romantic,  and  picturesque. . 

"  On  the21st,  I  visited  a  fall  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  not  far  from  the  place  of  its  junction 
with  the  Hudson,  some  miles  above  the  city  of 
Albany.  The  fall  is  called  the  Cahoes.  About 
ten  miles  above  Albany,  we  passed  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Mohawk,  and  dined  at  Water* 
ford,  at  a  well-furnished  inn,  the  table  excepted. 
We  afterwards  passed  another  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Hudson,  and  riding  through  Lansing- 
burgh,  a  neat  village,  stopped  at  Troy,  a  small 
town,  where  I  again  dined.  To  arrive  at  Al- 
bany, I  once  more  crossed  the  Hudson,  and 
regained  the  Eagle  about  dusk,  after  rather 
a  pleasant  day's  excursion. 

"  On  the  22d  I  left  Albany  as  a  residence, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  took  up 
my  abode  at  the  Washington  hotel,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenbush.  Opposite  to  my  apartment 
is  a  water-fall  of  60  feet,  the  water  of  which 
turns  a  mill  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 

"  Greenbush,  Monday  July  29th,  181L 
Paid  the  expences  of  a  week,  from  Monday 
the  22d,  21  dollars  87^  cents/' 

This,  it  will  be  obtejved,  is  the  expenoe  of 
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himself  and  Mrs.  Cooke  at  a  tavern.  He  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  Crossed  to  Albany,  went  to  the  read- 
ing-room, and  exchanged  some  books.  On 
toy  return,  found  a  letter  apprising  me  of  Mr. 
Doige's  death,  who,  a  part  of  the  last  winter 
belonged  to  ihe  New- York  theatre.  He 
came  from  England  at  the  time  I  did,  but  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  him  there.  He  died  in 
Albany.,  on  Saturday  night." 

With  the  utmost  propriety,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  true  benevolence,  Mr.  Cooke  takes  no  no- 
tice of  his  own  conduct  towards  this  unhappy 
man. 

Mr.  Doige  died  of  a  dropsy,  and  owed  the 
alleviation  of  those  miseries  which  attend  the 
last  stages  of  disease,  to  *  the  attentions  and 
liberality  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

Some  instances  of  the  profusion  of  Mr. 
Cooke  I  have  recorded;  many  more  have  been 
related  to  me:  the  instances  of  his  honourable 
and  benevolent  liberality  might  have,  been  re- 
lated to  me  in  all  probability  in  greater  num- 
bers; but  he  recorded  them  not  himself,  and 
by  others  they  are  forgotten. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  tbem ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  boo*." 
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On  Thursday,  August  1st,  I  find  my  hero 
in  the  reading-room  at  Albany. 

"  Read  English  Bards  and  Scottish  Re* 
viewers,  by  Lord  Byron.  It  is  well  written; 
His  Lordship  is  rather  severe,  perhaps  justly 
so,  on  Walter  Scott,  and  most  assuredly,  justly 
severe  upon  Monk  Lewis." 

"  After  breakfast,  a  person  from  Lancaster 
in  England,  accosted  me.  He  said  he  would 
have  gone  five  hundred  miles  to  see  me !  How 
fortunate  that  I  came  in  his  way ! — I  thought 
of  the  high  flown  Spanish  compliment,  "  May 
you  live  a  thousand  years/' 

"  Looked  into,  and  walked  round  the  capi- 
tal. Sauntered,  and  about  half  past  two  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Eagle,  with  the  land- 
lord and  four  or  five  and  twenty  others.  At 
some  time  of  the  night,  under  guidance  of  one 
of  the  waiters,  recrossed  the  river  and  got  to 
bed.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  expended,  but 
I  brought  home  32  dollars  short  of  what  I 
carried  out/' 

On  Friday  the  2d  of  August,  he  received  a 
visit  from  Messrs.  Price,  Simpson,  and  Hil- 
son,  who  came  from  Lebanon  Springs  to  see 
him.     Further  memoranda :  ' 

*?  Monday  August  12th,  crossed  the  river, 
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and  soon  after  ten  left  Albfeny,  in  a  <ttrriftge 
^nd  pair.  Dined  ofk  the  bank  of  the  Mohrfwk, 
which  after  .dinner  I  crossed  on  k  wooden 
bridge,  and  arrived  before  six  at  Sans  Sonet 
hotel,  Ball-town  Springs.  Supped  in  my  own 
apartment.  Afterwards  walked  about  the  vil- 
lage; drank  a  glass  of  water  at  the  Upper 
Spring.  Met  with  Mr.  William  Bates,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  these  18  years. 

"  Wednesday  thfe  14tb,  left  Balls-town  for 
Saratoga  Springs,  seven  miles.  Dined  with 
the  company.  Remained  at  Lewis's  hotel  three 
days  and  a  half,  indisposed.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  18th,  took  an  airing  of  three  boars, 
and  had  a  partial  view  of  Saratoga  Lake.  On 
Monday,  removed  to  Glen's  Falls,  18  miles, 
and  was  rather  disappointed  in  my  expecta* 
tions.  Met  and  dined  frith  some  company 
who  were  with  us  in  the  steam-boat.  After 
dinfaet-  proceeded  to  Lake  George,  nine  mil«r 
a  gredt  part  of  the  way  very  bad.  Stopped 
at  Belle  Vue,  an  excellent  inn,  kept  by  Miv 
Garter.  The  neatness  of  the  house  and  (dear 
sdntness  of  the  situation,  with  the  cheerful 
plain  politeness  and  attention  of  the  whole 
Jamily,  equal  any  thing  I  ever  met, 

"  The'  lake  is  a  handsome  piece  of  water, 
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interspersed  with  several  beautiful  islands. 
From  the  head  of  Lake  Chatnpkm,  into  tohich 
it  falls,  about  35  miles,  but  not  broad  in  pro- 
portion. When  in  possession  of  the  French, 
it  was  called  Lake  Sacrement.  On  the  right, 
as  you  approach  the  head  of  the  lake,  are  the 
ruins  of  Fort  George,  and  near  them  the  site 
of  Fort  William  Henry. 

"  On  Friday  the  23d,  after  breakfast,  I  left 
both  the  situation  and  the  family  with  regret, 
and  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hill,  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, 12  miles,  where  we  dined,  and  continued 
our  journey  to  Saratoga  village,  by  way  of 
Fort  Edward,  a  village  so  called,  but  I  saw 
no  remains  of  a  fortification:  16  miles.  Viewed 
the  field  where  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 
the  remains  of  his  army  in  1777,  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, commanded  by  General  Gates. 

"  Next  morning  sat  out  again,  and  break* 
fasted  16  miles  on  our  road;  and  11  miles  fur- 
ther, passing  through  Waterford,  arrived  to 
dinner  at  Troy.  Here  we  crossed  the  North 
or  Hudson  river,  along  whose  banks  we  had 
travelled  all  this  and  the  preceding  day,  and 
returned  to  Albany.  Saratoga  lake  falls  into 
the  Hudson  near  the  field  of  Surrender. 
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"  While  at  Lake  George,  1  read  the  Mis- 
sionary, a  romance,  by  Miss  Owenson,  a  young 
lady  who  has  distinguished  herself  in  that  spe- 
cies of  writing.  I  met  her  in  London,  and 
was  acquainted  with  her  father  in  Ireland.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  some 
years  ago,  to  Covent*garden* 

"  On  Saturday  the  3 1st  of  August,  I  sat 
put  in  the  Car  of  Neptune  steam-boat  for  New- 
York,  and  arrived  there  on  Sunday  the  1st  of 
September,  about  two  P.  M.  The  theatre 
opened  the  next  day," 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Mr.  Cooke  plays  in  New-Yoi%k — Goes  to 
Philadelphia  in  'November •,  1811,  and 
plays — In  December  plays  again  in  New- 
Yark—Engagement  for  Charleston  South 
Carolina — Goes  to  Boston,  and  plays  there 
till  the  7th  Feb.  1812— Takes  his  passage 
from  Boston  to  England,  but  comes  back 

•  to  New-York — Goes  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  July,  and  plays  Nine  Nights— 
To  Boston— To  New-York,  Sept.  1812— 
Letter  from  Mr.  H.  Harris,  inviting  Mr. 
Cooke  to  return  to  Covent-garden. 

On  Mr.  Cooke's  return  to  New-York, 
he  took  tip  his  abode  at  Mrs.  Noe's  boarding- 
house  in  Nassau-street,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  apartments  when  in  this  city, 
until  July,  1812. 

He  opened  on  the  2d  of  September  in 
Glenalvon,  Mr.  Cooper  playing  Douglas; 
and  they  acted  together  in  such  plays  as  had 
characters  suited  t<>  their  respective  talents, 
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until  Mr.  Cooke  departed  to  play  for  the 
second  time  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  4th  he  played  Richard;  on  the 
6th  Iago  ;  on  the  9th  King  John ;  Mr. 
Cooper  acting  Falconbridge.  On  the  11th 
he  acted  Clytus  and  Sir  Archy ;  on  the  13th 
Kitely,  and  on  the  l6th  Stukety. 

He  was  advertised  for  Falstaff  on  the  18th ; 
but  he  sent  word  he  would  not  come,  and 
the  managers  had  to  change  the  play  to  John 
Bull.  He  did  not  play  again  until  the  25th, 
when  Othello  was  performed,  he  and  Mr. 
Cooper  playing  their  accustomed  characters, 
and  Mrs.  Darley  the  innocent  and  interesting 
Desdemona.  This  lady  returned  after  a  long 
absence  from  the  New- York  stage*  again  to 
give  public  pleasure,  enhanced  by  the  know* 
ledge  of  her  domestic  worth,  to  that  audience 
who  had  for  years  admired  her  talents. 

On  the  27th  Mr.  Cooke  played  Shyiock 
and  Sir  Archy  ;  on  the  30th  Pierre  ;  on  the 
2d  of  October,  King  Henry.  VHItb,  and  on 
the  4th  Sir  Pertinax.  He  was  advertised  for 
Henry  VIHth  on  the  7th,  but  was  indisposed, 
and  the  play  was  changed* 

On  the   18th   the    bills    announced  that 
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*  Mr.  Cooke  having  recovered  from  his  late 
urious  indisposition,  Richard  the  Third  would 
be  performed  ;  and  he  played  Richard. 

On  the  21st  he  played  Falstaff;  on  the 
23d  King  John ;  on  the  25th  Sir  Pertinax ; 
on  the  28th  Iago ;  on  the  SOth  Penruddock ; 
on  the  3d  of  November  Lear,  the  bills  giving 
notice  that  it  was  the  last  night  but  one  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  performance. 

The  4th  of  November  was  his  last  night 
(for  the  present)  and  benefit.  He  played  Sir 
Pertinax. 

On  the  7th  of  November  he  left  New- 
York  for  Philadelphia,  and  opened  there  oa 
Friday  evening  the  8th.     He  says : 

"  Commenced  my  second  engagement  at 
Philadelphia  with  Richard  the  Third.  Al- 
though the  night  wa*  cold  and  wet,  a  nu- 
merous audience,  and  usual  reception/' 
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Next  night, 
Nov.    9.  Man  of  the  World,  ••••••••—•„•— *MM..M...    780 

11.  Lear,  \......M..M....MM...M...M.......MM..M..M...    675 

15.  Wheel  of  Fortune,  •aMMfHMMMMM.iMMM.  72* 
IB*  Richard,  •M..MMM.M...M..MM.#MMM.«MMM.«M#M  700 
18.  1st  part  of  Henry  I  Vth,  ^^..h.h    63S 
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Daflctr* 
Nov.  20.  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Love-a-la-> 
mocie^  .«..«.«««...«.«*.«...»«...«.«•««««.«.•...«•«  ' 

22.  Man  of  the  World,  .......... .. 1115 

23.  New  Waj  to  Pay  Old  Debts, .......    646 

25.  King  John,  .............. .. 641 

27.  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Love-a-la- 


Mode, ) 

29.  Richard,  for  Mr.  Cooke's  Benefit, ........  1129 

30,  Man  of  the  World,  Mr.  Wood's  Benefit,  571 

During  this  visit  to  Philadelphia  Mi\ 
Cooke  had  an  offer  of  an  engagement  from 
Messrs.  Pepin  and  Breschard,  who  having, 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  laid  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  States  under  contribu- 
tion, had  lately  erected  in  this  city  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  were  preparing  to  exhibit 
plays.  Mr.  Pepin  waited  on  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  made  known  his  business.  Cooke  very 
gravely  thanked  him  for  the  intended  honour, 
and  concluded  with  assuring  him  that  he 
<c  never  had  been  taught  to  ride." 

Mr.  Cooke  returned  from  Philadelphia,  and 
recommenced  playing  in  New- York  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1811.  Othello;  cast  as 
before. 

About  this  time  the  writer  dissplved  his 
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connection  with  the  theatre,  and  in  conse- 
quence had  less  intercourse  with  Mr.  Cooke 
than  before,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  except  in  Philadelphia,  that  intercourse 
had  never  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  hours  of  privacy.  I  still  occasionally 
visited  him,  and  he  very  politely  and  cheer- 
fully sat  to  me  for  several  portraits  in  mi- 
niature, which  being  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  faithful  representation  of  his  features 
and  expression  of  his .  character,  assisted  me 
in  my  new  profession  of  miniature  painting. 

December  9th,  Mr.  Cooke  played  Stukely 
with  Mr.  Cooper's  Beverley.  On  the  11th 
lie  played  Sir  Pertinax. 

The  bills  of  the  13  th  of  December  were 
headed  thus :  "  The  public  is  respectfully  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Cooke  will  perform  in  New- 
York  but  FOUR  NIGHTS  MORE,  after 
which  he  departs  immediately  for  Charles- 
ton, from  whence  he  takes  passage  to  Eng- 
land/' On  this  night,  the  first  of  the  four, 
he  played  Macbeth.  On  the  14th  he  played 
Shylock,  and  on  the  ltith  Sir  Pertinax.  The 
17th  was  announced  as  positively  his  last 
night  of  performance  in  New-York. 
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That  Mr;  Cooke  had  engaged  himself  to 
the  mapagers  of  the  Charleston  theatre  in 
South  Carolina,  Messrs*  Greene,  T waits,  and 
Placide,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  instead  of 
going  south  to  perform  this  engagement,  he 
travelled  north  to  play  in  the  Boston  theatre, 
the  managers  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
had  their  share  of  disappointment  before* 

Mr*  Powel  on  this  occasion  took  the  wise 
precaution  of  coming  on  to  New- York,  and 
to  secure  his  prize,  kept  in  company.  The 
manager  and  actor  embarked  in  a  Rhode 
Island  packet;  but  a  violent  snow  storm 
drove  the  vessel  for  shelter  into  the  port  of 
New  London,  where  they  landed,  after  some 
bodily  and  more  mental  suffering.  Cooke 
protested  against  a  re-embarkation,  and  de- 
termined on  a  little  earthly  enjoyment  before 
he  commenced  the  journey  again.  The  day 
was  fixed  for  opening  in  Boston ;  and  Mr. 
Powel,  forgetting  his  caution,  left  the  actor 
at  New  London ;  and,  proceeding  to  Boston, 
advertised  Richard  for  the  night  appointed ; 
but  Richard  was  in  good  winter-quarters  at 
New  London,  and  not  inclined  to  take  the 
field*    The  consequence  was,  that  the  managpr 
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had  to  retrace  bis  steps  to  New  London/  and 
attend,  as  many  a  manager  had  before  done,  in 
the  suite  of  the  hero  of  Bosworth. 

He  opened  in  Boston,  on  Tuesday  the  31st 
of  December,  and  played 

Dollars.    Ctu 
Richard  the  Third  to  a  house  of  ..~...........      761    37f 

1812.  Jan.  1.  Wednesday,  Merchant  ofl    .„    „ 
v  en  ice,  ...m....*......*....**.  3 

5.  Friday, Man  of  the  World,  ....  811    — 

6.  Monday,  1st   part  Henry  n  7Q3    ^ 

8.  Wednesday,  Othello,  ..........  838    37f 

9.  Thursday,  Wheel  of  For*  l  73g    _ 

mne,  •....•••! «M...#*.....m.«.«..«  j 
10.  Friday,  Venice   Preserved  o  *M    qk 
and  Love-a-k-Mode     > 

This  statement  is  furnished  by  the  politeness 
ef  Mr.  Powel,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

*  The  rage"  for  seeing  Mr.  Cooke  u  was  at 
this  period  so  great,  that  though  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  excessively  cold,  the  box-office 
has  been  surrounded  from  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  the  time  of  its  opening,  which 
was  ten.  People  were  employed  at  consi- 
derable expence  by  gentlemen  who  could  ribt 
attend  themselves,  to  procure  boxes.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  could  not 
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appear  the  following  week :  this  was  a  material 
injury  to  the  remainder  of  his  engagement* 
Various  reports  were  industriously  circulated 
respecting  his  absence,  but  the  real  cause  was 
a  real  attack  of  a  bilious  complaint. 
"  He  made  his  re-appearance  on 

Dollars.  Ctu 

January  20.  Monday,  Merchant  of  Venice,  470    50 

22.  Wednesday,  New  Way   to}    -Jy    fi 

Pay  Old  Debts,  ...••••••••.••..••j 

23.  Thursday,  Revenge,  ...<...........  520    12{ 

24.  Friday,  Richatd  (Mr.  Cooke's! 


fW, _~S  m  n 

27.  Monday,  Macbeth,  ..................  609  50 

28.  Tuesday,  New  Way  to  Pay,  &c.  451  50 

29.  Wednesday,  Revenge,  ............  365  37| 

oi.  Jrriuay,  x^ear,  .«....*...«..•«.*.««..«...  90*  mm~ 

February  3.  Monday,  Othello; ....................  376    25 

5.  Wednesday,  Merchant  of  Ye-7  ^^R    «r 

nice,  and  Lovc-a- la-Mode,  j 

6.  Thursday,  Lear,  ......................  513    75 

7.  Friday , Macbeth  (Mr.Cooke's ?    __     _^ 

*c  Mr.  Cooke  was  engaged  this  season  at 
3200  dollars." 

Mr.  Powell  adds,  that  after  bis  commence- 
ment be  "  never  occasioned  a  postponement 
to  my  knowledge  but  once,  and  that  was  owing 
to  real  illness." 
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It  appears  from  the  whole  of  this  statement! 
that  Mr.  Cooke's  conduct  on  this  second  visit 
to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
was  such  as  redounded  to  his  honour,  and  left 
a  favourable  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  managers.  He  at  this  time  acted 
for  himself." 

On  his  return  to  New- York,  I  called  upon 
*  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  taken  his  pas- 
sage for  England,  in  a  ship  to  sail  from  Boston 
in  a  few  days ;  that  he  had  left  his  baggage 
in  that  town,  and  should  return  thither  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  accounts  in  New- 
York. 

His  plans  were,  however,  soon  changed,  and 
he  remained  in  New-York  until  July  5th,  and 
during  all  this  time  played  but  six  nights. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  bills  of  the  theatre 
were  headed : 

"  Mr.  Cooke  is  engaged  for  five  nights,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Theatre  will  be  re-, 
opened/' 

On  the  first  night  of  the  five  he  played  Sir 
Pertinax.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Iago.  The 
20th,  Richard  the  Third.  On  the  23d,  Iago 
and  Sir  Arcby.     And  for  his  benefit,  the  last 
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night  of  this  short  etigag^meut,  Falataff,  in 
first  part  of  Henry  IVth. 

He  did  not  play  again  until  the  22d  q{ 
June.  The  bills  of  that  day  were  headed 
thus: 


"  Last  Week  bat  Oat.— Mr.  Dariey'*  ] 

"  The  Managers  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
Public,  they  have  engaged  Mr.  Cooke  yob,  tmbb 
higuts,  w}*o  will  make  his  fiistappearaijce  an  Afoadsj 
evening,  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Dariey,  in  the  character 
of  Sir  P.  M'$ycophant.* 

On  this  night  he  was  very  ill,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  got  through/  He  declined  ful- 
filling the  engagement,  as  he  was  too  weak  and 
unwell.  There  were  in  the  House  about  460 
dollars. 

This  was  the  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Cooke 
on  the  stage  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

Previous  to  this  last  engagement  he  had 
confined  himself  to  his  bed  for  days  and  weeks 
at  a  time.  In  one  instance,  he  was  eight 
weeks  in  bed,  only  getting  up  to  have  it  made, 
and  that  generally  in  the  night.  He  ate  and 
drank,  and  was  at  times  perfectly  cheerful,  but 
would  not  get  up.  He  complained  of  gtddw 
aess  when  he  made  the  attempt;  and  gene- 
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Tally  of  pain  in  the  breast  and  abdomen. '  The 
disease  of  his  liver  was  doubtless  increasing, 
as  well  as  the  dropsical  symptoms. 

Between  the  time  of  his  return  from  Boston 
and  his  playing  in  March,  he  was  once  at  my 
painting~room,'and  sat  for  the  finishing  of  the 
portrait  which  accompanies  this  work.  He 
was  very  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  made  an 
agreement  with  me  to  sit  for  a  picture  in  the 
character  of  Richard,  which  was  to  be  com- 
menced the  next  day,  and  an  hour  appointed 
at  which  I  should  call  for  him,  and  lend  him 
my  arm  to  my  room,  the  streets  being  at  the 
time  covered  with  ice,  and  his  limbs  not  so  firm 
as  they  had  been.  I  railed,  but  he  was  in  bed, 
and  I  repeated  my  calls  until  I  was  tired,  and 
gave  it  np;  for  he  would  not  make  the  effort 
to  get  up  until  some  time  after. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  how  his  time 
was ,  passed  in  New- York .  on  this  occasion. 
During  his  previous  visit  in  December  1811, 
I  have  many  memorandums  of  his  erratic  be*, 
haviour,  which,  though  amusing  to  his  compa* 
nions  at  the  time,  are  not  necessary  after  what 
has  been  said,  to  elucidate  character,  and 
wpuld  afford  little  pleasure  in  the  writing  of 
Bb2 
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reading.  His  companions  were  gentlemen 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  moments  of  gaiety,  to  encourage 
those  eccentricities  in  his  conduct  which  added 
to  the  mirth,  though  not  to  the  respectability 
of  those  concerned.  His  habit  of  romancing, 
and  imagining  himself  other  than  he  was,  or 
of  attributing  to  himself  imaginary  actions, 
was  encouraged;  dialogues  entered  into  with 
the  same  spirit;  mock-quarrels  begun  and  con- 
tinued, until  a  duel  was  pronounced  necessary 
to  wipe  off  the  stains  his  words  had  occa- 
sioned; a  duel  would  accordingly  be  fought, 
and  the  gentlemen,  highly  delighted  with  quiz- 
zing Cooke,  were  only  the  dupes  of  his  whim, 
of  affecting  to  treat  as  real  that  which  he  was 
conscious  was  mere  sport  A  propensity  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  and  which  he  him- 
self has  recorded. 

As  an  instance : — In  a  large  company  be  be- 
gan to  descant  on  the  manners  of  the  country, 
and  asserted,  that  he  bad  not  been  idle  since 
hU  arrival  in  it :  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  down  his  observations  and  remarks, 
and  that  on  his  return  to  England,  he  should 
publish  such  a  satirical  picture  of  the  country 
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and  of  its  inhabitants,  as  had  never  been  seen 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  One  of  the 
quizzers  affecting  to  take  all  this  as  serious, 
remarks : 

"  What  a  fine  field,  Sir,  the  politics  of  the 
country  will  afford  you/' 

Cooke  determined  on  opposition,  and  as- 
suming the  part  of  an  author,  replies :  "  I  shall 
not  touch  on  the  politics  of  the  country.  Man- 
ners, customs,  characters,  are  my  aim,  and  the 
satirist  has  ample  field,  Heaven  knows !" 
•  "  But,  Sir,  the  politics,  the  divisions,  the 
dissensions — " 

-  "  No,  Sir! — I  shall  avoid  the  subject  alto- 
gether. In  the  first  place,  as  a  stranger,  I  am 
an  incompetent  judge;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  subject  itself  is  uninteresting,  if  not  con- 
temptible. But  there  is  scope  enough  for 
satire  without  touching  the  political  office- 
hunters.  Satirical  I  must  be,  for  truth  is  here 
the  severest  satire/' 

'.'  But,  Mr.  Cooke,  you  must  notice  public 
speakers,  and  that  will  lead  to  the  politics  of 
the  country/' 

"  Must,  Sir!  No,  Sir.  Not  at  all,  Sir! 
There  are  subjects  enough  in  your  lawyers 
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and  judges,  and  your  stupid  actors,  and  more 
stupid  managers,  for  all  I  need  say  of  public 
institutions.     I  have  already  filled  volumes/' 

."  But,  Sir,  you  must  say  something." 

w  Must  again,  Sir! — Why  must  I,  Sir? — 
is  there  not  enough  to  remark  on,  when  I 
have  before  me  the  impertinent  manners  of 
every  scoundrel  I  meet  ?'* 

The  quizzer  now  demands  satisfaction,  and 
insists  on  an  apology,  and  appeals  to  the 
company,  who  unanimously  decide,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  must  apologize  or  fight. 

I  will  not  apologize — young  gentleman,  I 
will  fight  you,  but  if  I  fight  you,  I  shall  shoot 
you — I  am  the  best  shot  in  Europe — if  you 
insist  upon  it,  I  will  shoot  you.  I  would  not* 
willingly  shed  blood — but  I  never  apologize.1* 

"  Then  let  it  be  immediately ." 

While  pistols  are  brought,  and  apparently 
preparing,  he  talks  of  his  courage,  bis  skill, 
and  the  many  who  have  fallen  before  him ; 
especially  when  he  was  in  the  F\ftk9  and 
serving  in  America.  Upon  which  another 
quizzer  points  out  a  gentleman  present,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  as  the  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
at  that  time ;  and  Cooke  very  seriously  ap- 
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peals  to  this  Colonel  as  the  judge  "of  his  merit 
as  a  soldier.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  sup* 
posed  that  they  were  quizzing  Cooke. 

On  another  occasion  the  whole  routine  of  a 
duel  was  carried  through ;  pistols  loaded  and  - 
discharged ;  the  antagonist  prostrated  at  Mr. 
Cooke's  feet,  and  he  wounded  on  the  shoulder 
by  cutting  his  clothes  with  a  pen-knife,  he 
playing  his  part  to  the  last,  and  occasionally 
satirizing  his  companions ;  and  yet  the  story 
is  told  as  a  quiz  upon  Cooke. 

There  is  no  other  proof  needed,  that  Mr, 
Cooke  knew  that  these  quarrels  were  not  real, 
than  his  submitting  to  the  last  appeal;  for  no 
man  was  more  impressed  with  the  value  of 
that  most  valuable  truth,  "  the  better  part 
of  valour  is  discretion/' 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  I  know  that 
the  fact  may  be  urged,  of  bis  having  ordered  / 
the  coat  which  he  wore  in  the  last  duel,  to  be 
kept  in  its  wounded  state ;  forbidding  any 
attempt  to  repair  the  injury  it  had  received 
by  the  fictitious  pistol  ball;  and  never  re* 
tracting  what  he  <  bad  first  asserted  on  his 
coming  home,  respecting  the  duel,  as  a  real 
and  serious  transaction.    J3ut  this,  when  taken 
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in  connection  with  Mr*  Cooke's  character, 
amounts  to  nothing.  He  undoubtedly  knew 
that  he  had  never  been  an  "  Ensign  in  the 
Fifth/'  or  carried  the  British  Standard  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker-hill  or  Brooklyn  ;  but  having 
assumed  that  character,  he  supported  it  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  and  played  the  hero 
of  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn  and  Brede,  with 
the  same  spirit  of  identification  as  the  hero  of 
Bosworth.  The  principal  difference  was,  that 
in  the  last  he  spoke  the  imaginings  of  another, 
and  in  the  first  "  played  extempore"  like  his 
great  prototype.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  duel, 
he  certainly  knew  that  he  had  neither  been 
wounded  himself,  nor  wounded  his  antagonist 
He  knew  his  own  shoulder  was  well,  and  next 
day  he  saw  his  opponent  in  perfect  health ; 
but,  whenever  the  circumstance  was  alluded 
to,  he  assumed  the  part  he  had  undertaken* 
and  talked  of  having  shot  his  friend  with  all 
the  sangfroid  of  a  real  duellist. 

These  remarks  would  be  trifling,  if  they  did 
not  elucidate  a  fact  in  the  history  of  mind.. 
The  indulgence  of  that  propensity,  which  all 
mankind  feel  or  have  felt,  to  assume  imaginary 
characters,  and  imagine  actions  suitable  to  the 
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assumption,  to  indulge  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  reverie,  and  sometimes  castle-buitdingi 
has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  imagination  and 
injure  the  judgment;  and  when  further  en- 
couraged by  habits  of  ebriation,  becomes  a 
species  of  real  insanity. 

On  Sunday  the  5th  of  July,  1&12,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cooke  sat  off  from  New- York  in 
the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  packet,  and 
arrived  at  that  place  on  the  Wednesday  fo^ 
lowing. 

He  played  at  Providence  with  the  Boston 
company  nine  nights,  beginning  on  Monday, 
July  13tb. 

Dollars.  Cts. 

First  night,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ....................  268  50 

July  15.  Wednesday,  Richard,   ..... 286  — 

J7.  Friday,  Man  of  the  World,  ............  2&7  50 

SO.  Monday,  Macbeth,  ..........................  259  — 

22.  Wednesday,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  "i 
JLiOve*a»i8""iViocie,  •«..«*...«..«.«..«...•«•  J 

24.  Friday,  Revenge,  .•••••...••••....•••••••..••  198  — 

s£i  •  Aflonuay,  l^ear,  ••«••••«••••«•««»..•«•••»•••••••  157  •— » 

29.  Wednesday,  Henry  lVth, ..............    93  50 

-  On  Friday  the  31st  of  July,  1812,  Mr. 
Cooke  played  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  Mas- 
singer's  comedy  of  a  New*Way  to  pay  Old 
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Debts,  for  his  own  benefit.  The  amoqnt  was 
285  dollars,  which  I  presume  was  as  much  as 
the  house  would  hold.  This  was  the  last 
time  Mr.  Cooke  ever  played. 

His  engagement  at  this  time  was,  to  share 
equally  after  150  dollars,  and  have  a  clear 
benefit ;  so  that  these  nine  nights  in  a  country 
town  yielded  him  574  dollars. 

Mr.  Powell  says,  "  During  the  time  he 
was  in  Providence,  although  he  lived  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  theatre,  he  would 
walk  to  and  from  it  every  morning.  I  do 
not  recollect  his  absenting  himself  even  from 
one  rehearsal" 

In  August,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  visited 
Boston  for  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  to 
Providence.  They  arrived  in  New- York  the 
beginning  of  September. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  took  up  his  abode  at 
Mechanic-Hall,  where,  shortly  after,  Mr, 
Holman  and  his  daughter  became  inmates 
with  him.  % 

During  this  summer,  or  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring,  Mr.  Cooke  received  the  follow- 
ing invitation  to  return  to  London,  from  tl)e 
son  of  his  old  friend  Mr,  Harris, 
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"  Cotxnt*gar den  Theatre, 
March  28/A,  1812. 

u  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

16  My  father  has  written  a  letter  to  you,  inviting 
a  return  to  your  old  quarters  at  Covent*garden,  where 
you  would  receive  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
"  For  fear  his  letter  should  not  come  to  hand,  I  writs 
j  this,  repeating  his  request;  and  I  hope  that  on  the 

receipt  of  it,  you  will  take  leave  of  the  Yankees,  and 
come  over  and  take  t'other  touch  at  John  Bull,  who  is 
as  fond  of  you  as  ever,  and  would  be  most  happy  to 
nee  his  favourite  again. 

Believe  me, 

Toon  very  sincerely, 

H.  Harris/* 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Cooke  felt  severely  by  the 
English  Dramatic  World— Mr.  C.  Kemble's 
Iago — Mr.  Grant's  Sir  Pertinax — Mr. 
Cooke9 s  last  Illness  and  Death — Letter 
from  Doctor  Hosack — Some  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Cooke's  Disposition,  Genius,  Taste,  and 
Acting — Iago — Sir  Pertinax — Richard — 
Macbeth — Mr.  Cooke's  Orthoepy — Three 
Anecdotes — Conclusion. 

The  above  letter,  the  eloquence  of  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Cooke  to 
"  take  leave  of  the  Yankees,  and  come  over, 
and  take  t'other  touch  at  John  Bull,"  proves 
that  the  absence  of  my  hero  was  sensibly  felt, 
both  by  the  public  and  by  Mr.  Harris.  Many 
of  the  best  plays  in  the  language  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  or  if  seen,  only  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  Richard  and 
Kitely,  Sir  Giles  Overreach, and  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  Iago  and  Sir  Pertinax  M4Sycophant, 
were  without  adequate  representation,  and 
Comedy  as  well  as  Tragedy  mourned  the  ab- 
sence of  Cooke. 
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Where,  as  in  some  of  these  pieces,  one  pro-* 
minent  character  attracted  air  the  attention, 
there  was  for  some  time  no  attempt  to  perforin 
the  piece;  but  "  Othello"  giving  scope  for 
two. great  actors,  the  loss  of  the  favourite 
I  might  be  considered  more  supportable.  In 
the  month  of  December  following  Mr.  Cooke's 
departure,  "  Othello"  was  played.  Mr<  Renta- 
ble, who  had  attempted  lago  in  1806-7,  when 
Mr.  Cooke  was  absent,  now,  as  the  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  kept  aloof,  and  his  brother, 
Mr. Charles  Kemble,  was  thrust  into  the  part; 
only  to  experience  the  mortification  resulting 
From  reproof. 

Some  other  futile  attempts  have  been  made 
of  the  same  kind,  but  the  greatest  temerity  was 
shewn  by  an  actor  of  the  name  of  Grant,  who, 
"  neck  or  nothing,"  made  his  appearance  in  De- 
cember 1811,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax 
M'Sycophaht.  As  it  certainly  is  possible  that 
a  Cooke  or  a  Garrick  may  appear  again,  it  will 
not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Grant 
foiled. 

I  return  with  reluctance  to  Mr.  Cooke,  at 
Mechanic-Hall,  where  the  progress  of  those 
diseases  which  had  long  before  fastened  their 
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their  fangs  upon  him,  was  now  rapid,  and 
threatened  a  speedy  termination  of  his  eventful 
life-  ' 

Happily  for  him,  the  hour  of  acute  pain  and 
mortal  illness  had  not  found  him  struggling 
with  poverty,  or  harassed  by  creditors;  he 
enjoyed  all  that  affluence  can  bestow  to  alle- 
viate disease:  and  had  every  attention  paid  to 
him,  which  kind  and  skilful  physicians,  sym- 
phathizing  friends,  and  above  all,  a  faithful  and 
exemplary  nurse  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Cooke, 
could  devise  or  bestow. 

The  strength  of  his  iron  constitution  was 
gone ;  no  skill  could  arrest  the  approach  of 
death,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  1812, 
George  Frederick  Cooke  breathed  his  last, 
aged  57  years  and  five  months. 

-Among  the  persons  he  remembered  with 
particular  affection  on  his  death-bed,  were 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr*  Charles  Kemhle,  and  Mr. 
Brandon :  a  ring  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  he  desired  might  be 
sent  to  him,  and  the  assurance  of  his  affec- 
tionate remembrance  to  the  three*  His  book 
of  "  The  Man  of  the  World,"  with  the  part 
of  Sir  Pertinax  M^  Sycophant  marked,  has. 
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been  sent  since  his  death  to  Mr.  John  Kem* 
ble,  with  what  intent  I  know  not. 

I  owe  to  the  kind  politeness  of  Doctor  Ho- 
sack,  the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr, 
Cooke's  diseases,  last  illness,  and  death. 

"New-York,  March  16,  1813* 
"  Sib, 

"  Upon  referring  to  my  memoranda  of  the  illness 
and  death  of  Mr.  Cooke,  I  find  I  have  very  little  to 
communicate,  that  will  prove  interesting  to  your  readers, 
except  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  relates 
to  that  distinguished  character.  His  case  does  not,  like 
that  of  his  great  predecessor  Garrick,  repay  the  phy- 
sician for  its  perusal,  by  the  communication  of  an  im- 
portant medical  truth*;  nor,  like  that  of  Macklin,  does 
it  directly  illustrate  the  effects  of  regularity  and  tempe- 
rance in  attaining  to  great  length  of  days  i  • — Bnt  it  adds 
another  lamented  example  to  the  long  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  prematurely  fallen  the  victims  of  intempe- 
rance. For  by  this  species  of  suicide,  as  it  ought  to  be 
denominated,  Mr.  Cooke  destroyed  one  of  the  best  con* 
stitutions  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  man  could  have 


"  You  observe  I  withhold  nothing ;  but  disclose  the 
whole  truth.  I  trust,  as  his  biographer,  this  you  also 
will  do,  for  to  be  a  true  portrait,  the  picture  should 
have  its  shades  aud  back-ground. 

*  u  See  Murphy's  Life  of  Garrick,  vol.  ii.  y.  335." 
t "  Kirkman's  Life  of  Macklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  438T' 
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"  It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  on  bis  passage 
from  Europe  to  this  country,  Mr.  Cooke  was  indisposed 
by  an  inflammatory  fever,  with  which  he  was  attacked 
two  weeks  after  he  left  England.  1 1  ended  in  a  deranged 
state  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  costiveness,  hemor- 
rhoids, and  occasional  discharges  of  blood. 

"  During  his  convalescence  from  that  illness,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  accustomed  spirituous  drinks,  for  by  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  the  liquors  of  the  ship  had  been  all 
expended,  when  he  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to 
water.  This  privation,  though  discomfiting  to  Mr. 
Cooher 'produced  a  very  salutary  change  in  his  consti- 
tution, for  he  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health. 

ic  Mr*  Cooke  landed  in  New- York  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, and  took  lodgings  at  the  Tontine  coffee-bouse, 
from  whence  in  a  few  days  he  removed  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Price,  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 

"  His  fame  having  preceded  him,  bis  society  was  im- 
mediately sought  for  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  professional  excel- 
lence. Notwithstanding  the  temptations  io  indulgence, 
to  which  he  now  necessarily  became  exposed,  he  ob- 
served, with  very  few  exceptions,  great  abstinence  and 
regularity  until  the  month  of  December.  In  the  mean 
time  he  completed  his  theatrical  engagements  in- this 
city  without  the  least  imputation  of  excess.  - 1  am  in- 
formed, but  whether  correctly  or  not,  your  constant 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Cooke  will  enable  you  to  state,  *- 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  engagement  be  was 
so  rigidly  abstemious,  that  on  the  days  of  playing,  be 
regularly  left  the  table  at  five  o'clock,  and  prepared  for 

•  Mj  statement  the  reader  already  has.*- IT.  D. 
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Mi  evening  exercise*,  with  the  exception  of  his  benefit 
night,  when  indeed,  as  Sempronius  wished, 
— —  "  the  storm  blew  high, 
And  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head*." 

"  Haying  terminated  his  engagement  in  New- York, 
Mr.  Cooke  proceeded  to  Boston.  On  his  journey  to 
and  from  that  city,  he  endured  much  fatigue  and  dis« 
tress  from  the  toughness  of  the  roads,  the  rapidity  with 
which  be  travelled,  and  the  coldness  of  the  season, 
whioh  was  more  severe  during  that  winter  than  we  usu* 
ally  experience  in  the  United  States. 

"  Of  the  weather,  Mr.  Cooke  especially  cotto plained, 
and  to  it  ascribed  many  of  his  sufferings  which  ensued* 
But  in  addition  to  these  source? of  his  disease,  it  is  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  he  had  returned  to  the  same  habit* 
of  excess  that  for  many  years  before  he  had  indulged  in 
Europe.  The  consequence  was,  a  severe  and  alarming 
indisposition. 

"  I  was  first  requested  to  see  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  13th 
of  March  1811;  but  his  friend,  Dr.  Hugh  M'Lean,  ari 
eminent  physician  of  this  city,  informed  me,  that  pre* 
riously  to  my  attendance,  he  had  prescribed  for  him 
daring  several  less  severe  attacks  of  what  be  considered 
approaching  apoplexy,  but  which  were  read  Hy  removed 
by  blood-letting  and  other  depleting  remedies. 

"  When  I  was  first  called  to  Mr.  Cooke,  I  found  him 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  unable  to  converse,  or  communicate 
to  me  any  account  either  of  bis  feelings  or  the  causes  of 
his  distress. 

*  « the  Tragedy  of  Cato  was  performed  on  $e  njght  of  Mr, 
Cooke's  Benefit" 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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"  H*  also  laboured  under  great  oppressed  of  the 
chest,  which  was  manifested  by  a  hurried  and  anxious 
inspiration.  These  symptoms  were  attended  with  a  full 
and  frequent  pulse,  a  heated  skin,  a  furred  tongue,  and 
other  evidences  of  excitement  and  general  plethora.  I 
also  learned  from  his  attendants,  that  for  some  days  be- 
fore he  had  been  indulging  in  his  winf,  his  favourite 
beverage,  much  more  freely  than  usual. 

"  Considering  his  complaints  to  be  the  result  of  an 
unusual  fulness  of  his  habit  and  the  too  liberal  use  of 
stimulant  drinks,  I  immediately  directed  twenty  ounces 
of  blood  to  be  taken  from  his  arm .  By  this  evacuation, 
followed  by  an  active  cathartic,  he  was  in  a  few  hours 
sensibly  relieved.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
had  so  far  recovered  from  the  oppression  both  of  his 
brain  and  lungs,  that  lie  conversed  with  me  very  freely 
of  his  situation,  and  the  causes  that  had  induced  it.  He 
then  informed  me,  that  prior  to  his  confinement  to  bed, 
he  had  also  complained  of  pain  in  his  right  side,  refer- 
ring it  more  immediately  to  the  region  of  the  liver ;  he 
however,  at  that  time  wanted  some  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  that  organ* 

"  I  observed  that  his  spirits  were  greatly  depressed 
whenever  he  conversed  upon,  the  subject  of  his  com- 
plaints, for  he  had  now  become  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  and  appeared  io  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
consequences,  if  he  could  not  command  fortitude  to 
abstain  from  the  causes  that  had  produced  it  In  one 
of  those  moments  of  despondency,  he  asked  me  with  an 
earnestness  and  solicitude  of  manner  which  I  can  never 
forget,  if  I  thought  his  disease  had  proceeded  to  such  a 
degree  as  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him,  and  if  I  then  coo* 
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•ideted  him  in  immediate  danger;  adding,  that  in  stick 
case,  he  was  desirous  of  making  some  communication 
to  one  or  two  persons  in  England,  and  particularly  re» 
ferred  to  his  old  friend,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  London, 
James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Windmill-street,  of  whom  he 
always  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  greatest  a  flec- 
tion and  respect. 

"  Upon  assuring  him  that  he  was  for  the  present  re- 
lieved, and  that  Richard  would  soon  be  himself  again, 
his  countenance  lighted  up,  and  for  the  moment  be  waa 
re-animated. 

"  He  then  became  fearful  that  I  had  misconstrued 
the  source  of  his  anxiety  about  his  own  situation,  and 
with  some  animation  observed,  "  Doctor,  I  hope  you 
do  not  conceive  that  I  ask  you  these  questions  because 
I  am  afraid  of  dying ;  be  assured  I  am  not."  Notwith- 
standing this  assurance,  however,  I  waa  conviuced  that 
Mr.  Cooke  was  not  so  firmly  steeled  upon  this  subject 
as  he  would  wish  us  to  believe ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
his  share  of  that  "  cowardice"  which  generally  at* 
taches  itself  to  human  nature  at  the  approach  of  disso* 
lution,  for 

"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.'1 

"  Perceiving,  as  I  believed,  the  necessity  of  rallying 
his  spirits,  and  of  counteracting  his  despondency,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  real  source  of  it,  I  instantly  re* 
plied,  "  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  a  man 
who,  like  Mr.  Cooke,  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  dying,  should  be  afraid  of  it." 

"  This  reply,  though  trifling  in  itself,  and  which  by 
tome,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  misplaced  levity, 
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dad  the  effect  I  intended,  as  a  medilina  mentis,  for  H 
foore  effectually  conveyed  ray  unaffected  unconcern  for 
bis  situation,  and  imparted  more  confidence  to  bis  mind, 
than  the  most  grave  or  solemn  declaration  that  I  could 
have  expressed. 

"  In  a  few  days,  by  attention  to  his  manner  of  living* 
Mr.  Cooke  recovered,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 

"  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  was  so  much 
caressed  by  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  him  again  forgetting  himself. 

"  He  accordingly,  while  in  Philadelphia,  was  obliged 
to  Undergo  some  occasional  medical  discipline. 

'*  After  fulfilling  bis  engagement  in  that  city,  be 
returned  to  New-York  in  the  month  of  May.  I  now 
found  that  he  had  not  profited,  except  in  pocket  and  in 
fame,  by  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  for  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  an  increased  attachment  to  his  old  habits, 
with  less  power  of  resisting  them. 

*<  On  the  20th  of  that  month  I  was  again  called  to 
witness  a  similar  attack,  though  in  a  slighter  degree 
than  that  in  which  I  had  first  attended  him ;  it  however 
was  readily  removed  by  mild  evacuations. 

"  Finding  now  that  his  repeated  excesses,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  counteract  them,  had  left  him  some- 
what debilitated,  I  directed  for  him  a  bitter  infusion 
and  other  tonic  medicines,  which,  with  attention  to  his 
diet,  greatly  improved  his  appetite  and  general  health. 

"  Having  terminated  his  theatrical  engagements  for 
that  season,  he  passed  a  great  part  of  the  ensuing  sum* 
mer  at  the  springs  of  Ballston,  and  in  travelling 
through  the  northern  and  western  partis  of  this  State. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  the  September  following, 
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Jiia  health  being  much  improved  by  the  excursion*  of 
the  summer,  and  bis  release  from  professional  duty,  be 
returned  to  the  city/  The  winter  campaign  wjiich  fol- 
lowed, and  occasional  departures  from  that  temperate 
system  of  living  which  had  been  enjoined  upon  him, 
for  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  his  old  enemy, 
renewed  his  complaints. 

"  In  the  following  spring  he  removed  from  his 
lodgings  at  the  coffee-house,  where  be  bad  passed  the 
winter,  to  another  part  of  the  town.  For  some  weeks 
be  now  lived  in  the  most  perfect  retirement. 

"  His  friend  Dr.  M'Lean  again  called  upon  him 
sit  his  new  place  of  residence,  and  observing  Mr.  Cooke 
to  manifest  some  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  swelling 
of  the  lower  extremities,  he  immediately  endeavoured 
to  alarm  him,  by  expressing  in  as  strong  terms  as 
possible,  the  consequences  which  would  inevitably 
ensue,  unless  he  could  change  his  mode  of  life.  For  a 
few  weeks  this  admonition  had  the  most  salutary  effect* 
Mr.  Cooke  immediately  abandoned  the  use  of  spirituous 
drinks,  except  in  the  form  of  very  weak  punch,  and 
which  he  used  in  great  moderation.  ;  He.  also  rose 
early,  and  took  daily  exercise,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
again  occupied  his  mind  in  miscellaneous  reading,  to 
which,  when  in  health,  he  was  greatly  attached. 
These  habits  were  continued  for  some  weeks,  and  were 
followed  by  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  bin  .con* 
stitution. 

"  The  swelling  of  his  abdomen  and  extremities  weife 
both  totally  removed.  His  general  health  became 
improved,  and  his  mind  recovered  its  natural  strength 
Mid- cheerfulness.    At  this  time,  as  was  the  case  upon 
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his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Cooke  had  the 
most  ample  evidence  of  the  salutary  effects  of  tem- 
perance and  exercise  in  the  removal  of  his  complaints* 

"  Thus  restored^  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of  July 
to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  fulfil  an  engagcm  nt  in 
that  town,  and  where  he  closed  his  theatrical  career. 
But,  upon  his  arrival  in  Providence,  he  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  society  of  some  kindred  spirits,  and  was  ' 
again  seduced  into  his  former  habits.  As  predicted  by 
Doctor  M'Lean,  his  dropsical  complaints  immediately 
returned,  and  soon  increased  to  so  alarming  a  degree, 
that  it  was  feared  he  could  not  live  to  return  to  New- 
York.  He,  however,  was  brought  back  to  this  city  in 
September,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Mechanic-Hall, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Dr.  M'Lean 
▼isited  him  upon  his  return,  and  prescribed  for  him 
such  diuretics  and  other  evacuants  as  bis  condition 
indicated ;  but  his  complaints  had  assumed  so  formidable 
•it  appearance,  that  the  Doctor  despaired  of  his  re* 
co very,  and  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  friends  and 
connections  of  Mr.  Cooke.  At  that  time  his  abdomen 
had  become  very  much  enlarged,  with  great  hardness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  and  a  sensible  fluctuation  oc- 
casioned by  water  in  the  Cavity  of  the  belly.  His 
bowels  at  the  same  time  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
constipation  when  excited  by  the  roost  drastic  pur- 
gatives. His  lower  extremities  were  also  anasarcous, 
and  a  general  yellowness  was  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  all  evidently  pointing  out  the  deranged 
condition  of  the  liver  as  well  as  the  debilitated  state  of 
his  whole  system. 

«  Daring  the  period  of  Dr.  M'Lean's  attendance 
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Mr.  Cooke  was  confined  to  his  bed,  excepting  upon 
one  day,  when,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion,  he  left  hi* 
room  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  his  friend  Mr. 
fiolman,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England.    On  the 
17th  of  September  I  was  again  called  upon  to  see  Mr. 
Cooke,  in  consultation  with   Dr.  M'Lean.     Liipme* 
diately  visited  him,  accompanied  by   Dr.  John  W. 
Francis,  a  young  physician  with  whom  1  had  lately, 
formed  a  connection  in  practice,  and  who  afterwards, 
by  his  constant  attendance  upon  Mr.  Cooke,  very  much 
contributed  to  soothe  and  allay  the  distresses  which  be 
endured  in  this  his  last  illness.     Mr.  Cooke's  strength 
Was  now  so  far  expended,  that  we  found  it  impossible 
to  prescribe  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  prove  useful 
for  the  removal  of  his  disease ;  we  therefore  from  this 
period  directed  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  relief  of 
particular  symptoms,  ar  they  occasionally"  appeared 
during  the  progress  of  his  complaint.    On  the  evening 
of  the  25th  he  was  seized  with  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  violent  vomitigg,  and  the 
discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  grumous  blood; 
by  this   evacuation  his   strength  was   suddenly  ex* 
hausted  ;  but  the  vomiting  was  at  length  allayed  by  a 
mixture  of  laudanum  and  mint. water,  directed  for  him 
by  Dr.  Francis,  who  remained  with  him  throughout 
the  night,  expecting  his  decease.     Mr.  Cooke,  how* 
ever,  survived  until  six  in  the  morning,  when,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  perfect  con* 
sciousness  of  his  approaching  change,  he  calmly  ex* 
pi  red. 

"  A  few  hours  after  his  death,  haying  obtained 
permission  from  Mrs.  Cooke,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
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Francis,  I  examined  the  body,  for  (he  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  especially 
that  of  the  liver.  Upon  opening  the  belly  we  found  it 
to  contain  about  four  quarts  of  water;  but  the  liver,  to 
our  great  surprise,  did  not  exceed  the  usual  dimensions 
of  that  viscns ;  it  was,  however,  astonishingly  hard, 
and  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than  is  natural  to  that 
organ  ;  its  texture  too  was  uncommonly  dense,  making 
considerable  resistance  to  the  knife  \  in  its  internal 
structure  it  was  so  hard  and  unyielding,  that  very  few 
traces  of  its  vessels  could  be  found,  and  the  circulation 
through  it  had  evidently  long  since  ceased  to  be  re- 
gularly  performed  :  it  exhibited  precisely  that  peculiai 
tuberculous  appearance  which  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Baillie  of  London,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy *.  It 
also  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  as  in  those  described  by  the  distinguished 
anatomist  referred  to,  the  tubercles  were  not  confined 
to  the  surface,  but  extended  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  as  I  ascertained  by 
making  several  sections  of  it  in  different  directions* 
The  other  viscera  of  the^  abdomen  exhibited  no  de« 
parture  from  their  natural  condition,  either  in  their 
structure  or  appearance. 

"  Such,  Sir,  are  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  relating  to  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Cooke  ;  whose  loss,  in  his  pro* 
fessional  character,  we  all  deplore,  for  in  that  justly 
celebrated  tragedian  were  united  a  quickness  of  per* 
ception — a  correctness  of  judgment — a  knowledge  of 

•  See  BaUlie'sEngrsviop,  p.  101-3. 
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fcamaa  nata&e— a  flexibility  of  feature— a  strength  aad 
variety  of  voice— a  dignity  of  form,  and  a  majesty  of 
deportment,  which  singly  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
same  degree,  and  still  more  rarely  are  combined  ia  any 
individual. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  and 
success  of  the  work  which  you  have  so  laudably  under* 
taken,  1  am,  with  great  regard  and  respect, 

"  Youre, 

"  David  Hosack. 

«  William  Dunlap,  Esq." 

Poctor  John  W.  Francis,  Doctor  Hosack'f 
associate  in  practice,  who  attended  Mr.  Cooke 
in  his  last  illness,  with  Messrs.  M'Lean  and 
Hosack,  and  who  witnessed  his  dying  moments, 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  anecdote, 
connected  with  the  veteran's  last  exhibition  of 
his  favourite  character  of  Richard  the  Third, 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  It  was  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1812.  The  next  day  Dr. 
Francis  called  upon  him,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  received  from  witnessing  the 
last  evening's  exhibition. 

"Why/'  says  Cooke, '"I  was  not  well, 
«nd  I  had  forgotten  in  the  day  that  I  was  to 
play  at  night.     j[  was  sitting  here  quietly 
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when  I  was  told  that  I  was  wanted  at  the 
theatre.  "  For  what  ?"  says  I.  "  To  play 
Richard,  Sir/'  I  bad  "  no  devotion  to  the? 
deed/'  but  I  went.  I  made  out  to  get 
through  the  first  act.  In  the  second,  Sir,  I 
was  somewhat  better.  In  the  third  I  began 
to  feel.  In  the  fourth  act  I  was  alive ;  and 
in  the  fifth,  I  think  I  may  say,  Richard  was 
"  himself  again." 

Doctor  Francis  says,  that  a  very  short 
time  before  his  dissolution,  he  told  him  that 
he  was  born  in  Westminster.  He  likewise 
mentioned  his  having  entered  as  a  midship* 
man  on  board  a  king's  ship  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The.declaration  of  Mr.  Cooke,  on  his  death* 
bed,  must  put  to  rest  the  question  respecting 
his  birth-place ;  and  is  a  confirmation  of  his 
uniformly  repeated  assertion  when  in  this 
country."  I  am  sorry  to  pluck  so  brilliant  a 
flower  from  the  wreath  which  Mr.  Phillips 
has  woven  to  deck  his  "  Emerald  Isle ;"  but 
that  beloved  and  injured  land  is  so  rich  in 
the  fruits  as  well  as  flowers  of  genius,  and  so 
free  from  the  mean  passion  of  envy,  that  she 
will  cheerfully  resign  her  pretensions  on  Cooks, 
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when  convinced  that  they  were  founded  io 
error. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  find  here  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Phillips,  above  alluded  to.  After 
an  enumeration^,  of  sages,  poets,  orators,  and 
players,  who  have  reflected  lustre  on  the 
Green  Isle,  the  poet  proceeds: 


"  The  rival  muses  owned  the  alternate  reign, 
With  mutual  feeling  each  their  feuds  forsook, 
Combined  (heir  efforts,  and  created  Cooke. 
Lord  of  the  soul !  magician  of  the  heart  I 
Pure  child  of  nature !  foster-child  of  art ! 
Bow  all  the  passions  in  succession  rise, 
Heave  in  thy  soul,  and  lighten  in  thine  ejes ! 
Beguil'd  by  thee,  old  Time,  with  aspect  blythe, 
Leans  on  his  sceptre  and  forgets  his  scythe ; 
Space  yields  its  distance — ancient  glories  live, 
Ages  elapse,  remotest  scenes  revive — 
For  thee,  creation  half  inverts  her  reign, 
And  captive  reason  wears  a  willing  chain." 

On  jhe  27th  of  September  his  remains 
were  deposited,  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
departed  genius,  in  the  burying-ground  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  attended  by  $  great  con* 
course  of  respectable  citizens. 
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Thus  ended  the  life  of  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
athletic  frame  and  vigorous  constitution,  a 
mind  quick  to  conceive  and  combine,  and  a 
heart  open  to  receive  every  good  impression, 
and  strong  in  its  impulse  to  every  good 
action. 

With  such  a  mind,  a  good  early  education 
would  have  done  wonders ;  and,  notwith- 
standing every  adverse  circumstance  and 
habit,  his  discrimination  was  unusually  acute, 
and  his'  taste  pure.  Specimens  have  been 
given  of  his  critical  acumen  and  of  his  style ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  a  poem  projected  and 
begun,  called  The  Stage.  Besides  these 
literary  labours,  projected  or  accomplished, 
he  appears  to  have  had  an  intention  at  some 
period  unmarked,  to  have  written  for  the 
stage,  and  I  presume,  a  tragedy.  I  find  a 
pmall  manuscript  book,  entitled,  "  Materials 
for  the  Duke  of  Mercia,  No.  I/*  It  consists 
of  extracts  on  the  subject  of  early  English 
history. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  bis   excellence  in  his  profession* 
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As  an  actor,  with  all  bis  imperfections  from 
omission  or  commission;  he  stood  towering 
above  his  male  contemporaries,  alone  and 
unrivalled.  , 

I  wish  not  to  recapitulate  what  I  have  said 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cooke's  acting,  but 
rather  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  supplying, 
in  some  measure,  my  omissions. 

His  powers  of  discrimination,  and  his  un- 
rivalled manner  of  adhering  to  nature  in  his 
recitation,  has  been  dwelt  upon;  but  his 
mode  of  anticipating,  extending,  and  improv- 
ing the  conception  of  his  author,  has  not  been 
remarked  or  elucidated.  I  would  give  as  an 
instance,  his  acting  in  Iago  at  that  point 
where  Othello,  being  wrought  up  to  frenzy, 
kneels  to  seal  his  purpose  of  revenge  by  a 
vow;  Iago  says: 

"  Do  no^  rise  yet — (Iago  kneels) 
Witness  ye  ever-burning  lights  above, — 
Ye  elements  that  dip  us  round  about, 
"Witness,— that  here  Iago  doth  give  up  \ 

The  execution  of  his  wit,  hand,  heart, 
To  wronged  Othello's  service ! — Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soever/' 
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They  rise,  and  Othello  says: 

€t  t  greet  thy  love 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteooa, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  it : 
Within  these  three  days  let  rac  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  alive/'  ' 

Mr.  Cooke  used  then  to  start,  and  the  spec- 
tator might  read  plainly  in  his  expressive  face, 
u  What !  murder  my  friend  and  companion  V 
—he  then  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
gradually  lifting  his  bead,  when  he  withdrew 
his  hands  his  face  and  eyes  were  turned  up* 
ward' — he  then  started  again,  as  if  remember* 
ing  the  oath  he  had  just  taken,  and  after  a 
second  mental  struggle,  said,  as  if  submitting 
to  necessity,  and  the  obligation  imposed  on  him 
by  bis  oath — 

"My  friend  is  dead!" 

How  invaluable  would  it  be  to  actors,  if  they 
could  have  handed  down  to  them  clear  and 
minute  descriptions  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  masters  of  the  art  delineated  their 
most  effective  characters.  Such  a  description 
of  the  acting  of  Cooke  I  cannot  give;  but  it 
may  be  of  use  to  some,  and  gratify,  however 
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imperfectly ,  the  curiosity  of  others,  to  notice 
some  very  few  points  which  I  remember.  Such 
as  the  quick  transition  from  the  fawning  boo  of 
Sir  Pertinax  M 'Sycophant,  wjiere,  with  the 
right  hand  upon  the  breast,  and  the  left  ex* 
panded  with  the  expression  of  obsequious 
humility,  even  the  awkward  position  of  the 
legs  seemed  to  convey  an  intended  idea  of  in- 
feriority and  servility,  to  the  suddenly-assumed 
arrogant  and  upright  position  with  which  he 
addressed  his  dependants  or  supposed  inferiors, 
when  with  every  muscle  in  rigid  action,  his 
head  erect,  his  left  hand  thrown  behind  him, 
and  his  right  advanced  in  front,  the  fore-finger 
alone  extended  as  dictating  with  imperious  pre- 
cision his  will,  the  whole  man  presented  the 
most  perfect  contrast  to  what  had  preceded, 
and  finely  displayed  the  intimate  connection 
between  purse-swollen  pride  and  the  most 
abject  meanness. 

I  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  marked  book. of 
Richard  the  Third  to  assist  my  memory.  The 
edition  is  Roach's,  1802,  printed  at  the  Bri- 
tannia printing-office,  Russel-court,  Drury- 
lane,  and  the  first  four  lines  of  Gloster's  speech 
are  in  this  edition  omitted,  but  on  the  opposite 
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(otherwise  blank) leaf,  Mr.  Cooke  baa  inserted 

them.    I  have  before  remarked  the  effect  which 

the  high  pitched  tone  of  his  voice. produced  oa 

his  first  playing  Richard  in  America,  when  he 

.began  this  speech*    I  will  now  only  notice  hit 

action.     During  the  first  three  lines — 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house — " 

he  was  without  motion,  his  hand^  hanging  at 
ease;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
u  In  the  deep  bosom— ~" 

he  lifted  the  right  hand  a  little,  with  a  gently 
sweeping  motion,  and  then  turning  the  palm 
downwards,  he  continued 

" of  the  ocean— " 

and  made  a  short  pause,  then  sinking  his  hand 
(the  palm  parallel  with  the  earth)  and  his  voice 
at  the  same  time,  finished  the  sentence  by 
the  word, 

«_  buried." 

The  impatient  twitching  at  his  sword  during 
King  Henry's  speech,  previous  to  Gloster's 
crying, 

"  ITl  hear  no  more— " 
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U'  the  next  circumstance  that  I  remember  with 
particular  vividness;  this,  if  imitated,  might 
foe  as  great  a  deformity  in  another  actor,  as 
it  was  a  beauty  in  the  acting  of  Mr.  Cooke* 
all  depends  upon  the  perfeqt  unison  of  the 
mind  and  body,  and  the  mind  and  body  being 
identified  with  the  character.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  many  passages  in  which  I  can  re- 
member, I  cannot  describe  him.  How  should 
I  convey  an  idea  of  his  saying 

"  The  Tower? 

Ay— the  Tower— the  Tower!" 

or  of  his  departure  from   the  importunate 
Buckingham, 

c<  I'm  busy— thou  troublest  me— I'm  not  iHhVein!" 

Richard's  scene  in  the  last  of  the  fourth  act 
with  Stanley,  beginning, 

**  Well,  my  lord,  what  is  the  news  with  you  ? 
Stanley.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas,  my  lord — " 

who  can  forget,  that  ever  heard  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  burst  at 

"  There  let  him  sink — and  be  the  seas  on  him  I 

White  liver'd  rtinagate—  what  does  be  thefe  ? 

Stanley.  I  know  not,  mighty  Sovereign,  but  by  gu< 

Gloster.  Well,  as  you  guess!" 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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This  last  line  given  in  a  manner  so  perfectly 
contrasted  with,  "  There  let  him  sink" —  yet 
with  a  transition  as  natural  as  it  was  rapid,  and 
the  whole  soul  thrown  into  the  sneering  ex* 
pression  of  the  face  and  tone  of  voice,  said  in 
the  four  words  such  unutterable  things  as  defy 
language. 

Mr.  De  Wilde  has  succeeded,  perhaps  ad 
far  as  the  pencil  can  succeed,  in  perpetuating 
Mr.  Cooke's  manner  of  giving  this  passage. 

The  following  lines  of  Richard's  last  speech 
in  the  fourth  act,  as  given  by  Mr.  Cooke,  are 
omitted  in  this  edition : 

"  And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
From  his  fond  keeper's  arms,  and  starts  away ; 
Even  so,  these  war-worn  limbs,  now  grown  weak 
From  war's  disuse,  being  now  enraged  with  war, 
Feel  a  new  fury,  and  are  thrice  themselves  1" 

These  lines,  not  uncommonly  fine  in  them- 
selves, are  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, "  Come  forth,  my  honest  sword,  &c." 
and  it  is  by  omissions  of  this  kind  made  by 
ignorant  authors,  or  lazy  players,  that  the 
finest  dramas  are  ruined.    The  preparatory 
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lines  being  omitted,  the  passage,  however  fine, 
may  come  too  abruptly  on  the  auditor,  and  its 
effect  lost,  or  perhaps  a  contrary  effect  pro- 
duced. 

I  cannot  describe  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  playing  of  the  last  act — the  scene  in  the 
tent,  and  the  death  of  Richard,  all  who  saw, 
must  remember,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
see,  I  have  no  hope  of  conveying  an  adequate 
idea. 

In  Macbeth : 

"  Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 
Sey.   The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead!" 

With  a  suppressed  agitation,  he  gave, 

"  She  should  have  died— " 

and  then,  after  a  pause,  with  a  tone  lowered 
almost  to  a  whisper, 

«  hereafter." 

So  again : 

"  ——it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying-—1' 

he  sunk  his  voice,  and  with  a  tone  of  sup* 
2>  d2 
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pressed  feeling  and  heart-breaking  disappoint- 
ment, repeated  the  word 

" nothing." 

Mr.  Cooke's  orthoepy  was  generally  cor- 
rect,  yet  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  vile  custom 
of  turning  the  pronoun  thy,  into  the  article 
the.  This  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Kemble's  custom 
likewise,  and  he  has  occasionally  been  lashed 
for  it  as  well  as  for  his  other  singularities  or 
affectations.  Some  of  our  newspaper  critics 
pointed  out  this  impropriety  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
but  he  had  no  notion  that  he,  who  had  come 
from  the  metropolis  of  England,  should  be 
schooled  in  his  native  tongue  by  Yankee 
scribblers,  and  he  stuck  to  the  the,  though 
Shakespeare  suffered  for  it — but  Shakespeare 
had  little  to  forgive  Cooke  ! 

Mr.  Cooke,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  ui>- 
doubtedly  studied  his  profession  with  great 
attention,  and  took  more  than  ordinary  pains 
to  render  himself  perfect,  not  only  in  the- 
words  and  general  manner,  but  in .  every 
minute  movement  of  body  and  inflection  of 
voice,  in  those  parts,  from  the  just  representa- 
tion of  .which  celebrity  was  to  be  gained.  ' 
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I  have  before  me  his  part,  written  with  his 
.  own  hand,  of  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm,  in  which 
"  he  has  carefully  scored  the  emphatic  words, 
with  one*  and  sometimes  two,  and  three  lines, 
according  to  their  respective  value  and  im- 
portance.    The  part  of  Octavian,  which  he 
frequently   performed    before    his  coming  to 
London,  I  also  find  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
with  notes  on  the  opposite  pages,  pointing 
out  the   proper  gestures,  and   marking  the 
tone  with  which  each  passage  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced..   I  will  present  the   reader  with  an 
extract  from  it.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  lines  are  wrote  into  one  another,  probably 
with  a  view,  by  removing  one  characteristic 
of  verse,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
danger  of  falling  into  the  common  sing-song 
of  persons  reciting  poetry. 

"  Act  II.— Eater  from  the  Cave* 
"  I  cannot  sleep !  the  leaves  are  newly  pulled  !  apd 

*  u  A  platform  runs  from  2d  entrance  L.  H.  to  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  At  the  termination  (the  platform  slopes  to  the  stage)  a 
•tump  of  a  tree,  with  a  branch  stretching  to  the  R.— Rushes  down, 
though  faintly  to  it ;  falls  upon  it — the  right  arm  extended  over  the 
branch,  the  full  front  to  the  audience.  After  a  proper  recovery; 
begins,  I  cannot  sleep,  &c. 
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as  my  burning  body  presses  them,  their  freshness  mocks 
my  misery !  that  frets  me!*  and  then  I  could  ontwatch 
the  lynx  !t —  'tis  dawn  ! — thou  hot  and  rolling  sun,  I 
rise  before  thee  !  for  I  have  twice  thy  scorching  flames 
within  me,  and  am  more  restless ! — Now  to  seek  my 
willow !  that  droops  his  mournful  head  across  the 
brook ;  he  is  my  calendar—- I'll  score  his  trunk  with  one 
more  long,  long  day  of  solitude !  I  shall  lose  count 
else  in  my  wretchedness;  and  that  were  pity! — Oh, 
Octavian,  where  are  the  times  thy  ardent  nature  painted  ?  £ 
"When  fortune  smiled  upon  thy  lusty  youth,  and  all 
was  sunshine  ?  When  the  lopked-for  years  were  gaily 
decked  with  fancy's  imagery,  while  the  high  blood  run 
frolick  through  tby  veins,  and  boyhood  made  thee 
sanguine?  let  'em  vanish  !j| — Prosperity's  a  cheat! 
Despair  is  honest,  and  will  stick  by  me  steadily !% — I'll 
hug  it !— will  glut  on't — Why,  the  grey  beard  tore  her 
from  me,eveninmysoursfond  dotage!! — Oh!  'tis  pastime 
now  to  see  men  tug  at  each  other's  throats ! — 1  fear  not 
—for  my  strings  are  cracked  already ! — I  will  go  prowl** 


*  u  Comes  from  platform. 

f  "  Quickly  to  L.  H. — afterwards,  as  fancy  directs,  always  re- 
membering to  keep  the  character  in  view. 

X  "  A  pause— recollection  strikes  forcibly,  and  the  tender  passions 
are  roused. 

||  u  The  anger  of  grief. 

§  "  The  rage  of  despair,  under,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  note,  full  in  front  of  the  stasjb— a  despairing  satisfaction  with 
a  proper  pause. 

f  "  Recollection  of  his  loss,  and  increased  despairing  grief  and 
rage  mingled. 

+*  "  Sullen  determination. 
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—but  look  I  meet  no  fathers*— Now  willow  t— Oh 
Floranthef'i 

Before  I  take  leave  of  my  subject,  and  my 
reader,  let  me  record  three  unconnected  but 
characteristic  anecdotes. 

During  one  of  his  provincial  engagements, 
Mr.  Cooke  had  offended  the  public,  by  disap- 
pointing or  disgusting  them,  and  on  a  follow- 
ing night,  the  audience  was  thin,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  boxes  near  the  stage,  by  concert, 
turned  their  backs  to  the  scene  when  Cooke 
came  on.  He  was  dressed  for  Falstaff,  and 
immediately  noticing  this  unusual  appearance, 
and  comprehending  the  intent,  instead  of  be- 
ginning the  part,  he  said  in  a  voice  sufficiently 
audible  for  those  who  were  reproving  him: 
*'  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends?— A 
plague  of  such  backing,  I  say  !" 

When  he  was  the  object  of  universal  curio- 
sity soon  after  his  coming  out  in  London,  a 
certain  Nobleman,  filled  with  that  insolence, 
which  rank  and  riches,  when  not  accompanied 

MA  despairing  threatening  accent 

t  "  The  satisfaction  of  grief. 

t  u  The  remembrance  of  all  bis  former  happiness.9 
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by  worth,  generate  in  little  minds,  seeing  Mr,' 
Cooke,  who  had  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  pictures 
in  the  window  of  a  print-shop,  sent  his  servant 
to  desire  him  to  turn  round  that  his  Lordship 
might  view  him.  Astonishment  first,  and  then 
indignation  filled  the  mind  of  Cooke*  "  Tell 
his  Lordship/'  says  he,  "  that  if  he  will  step 
this  way,  I'll  shew  him  what  he  never  saw 
when  he  looked  in  his  mirror — the  face  of  a 
man. 

On  occasion  of  some  offence  which  he  con* 
peived  against  the  people  of  Liverpool,  he  Ut- 
tered this  (eloquent  burst  of  invective:  "  It 
is  a  place  accursed  of  Heaven  and  abhorrent 
to  nature — their  wealth  is  the  price  of  hu- 
man misery,  and  there  is  aot  a  brick  in  their 
houses  that  is  pot  cemented  with  human 
blood." 

To  conclude— All  those  high  and  rare  na- 
tural endowments  which  we  have  seen  united 
in  Mr.  Cooke,  were  obsqured  and  marred  by 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  early  portion 
of  his  life,  and  by  long  continued  habits  of  in- 
dulging those  debasing  propensities,  which 
those  unfortunate  circumstances  had   gene* 
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rated;  Though  bis  talents  as  an  actor,  were 
obscured  and  lowered  by  these  causes,  he  still 
retained  enough  of  the  form  impressed  by  the 
"  bountiful  goddess  Nature/'  to  stamp  him  in 
men's  minds  the  legitimate  successor  of  Gar- 
rick  :  but  these  causes  had  made  of  him,  as  a 
man,  a  mass  of  contradictions,  not  merely  op* 
posite,  but  in  the  extremes  of  opposition.  With 
manners  the  most  urbane,  polished  and  re- 
fined, and  a  mind  delighting  in  the  society  of 
wit  and  reason,  a  large  portion  of  his  life  was. 
passed  in  the  haunts  of  vice  or  in  the  solitude 
imposed  by  poverty  or  sickness,  the  conse- 
quences of  voluntary  madness;  and  that  be- 
nevolence which  opened  his  heart  and  hand 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, was  converted  into  the  extremes  of 
anxious  parsimony,  or  indiscriminate  pro- 
fusion: the  latter,  as  more  congenial  to  the 
natural  impulse  prevailing  over  the  former, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  common  sense  or 
justice* 

Such  was  George  Frederick  Cooke,  one 
among  the  very  many  instances  on  record,  of 
the  insufficiency  of  talents  and  genius,  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  prudence,  to  procure  happiness 
to  their  possessor,  or  to  benefit  mankind; 
otherwise  than  by  the  lesson  which  their  de- 
plorable failure  imparts  for  the  instruction  of 
others.  ' 


THE    END. 


Lgndoot  Printed  by  B.  M«Mtnu,  J 
Bev  Buret,  Covtat  Gwdm.     J 
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